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All oppositi(>i\ to thoir wishes now ceased. They were rej^anletl 
as sacred to the depaAcd monarch. Devout ejaeiilations ])oured 
incessantly from their lipS. Their movements Iji'camc invested 
with a mysterious significance; and their words were treasured 
up as prophetic.* 

Meantime the pile had been propai'ed. The eight victims, 
dressed in their riclicst attire, and mounted on liorseljaeL', moved 
with the procession to the remetery. There tlicy slri[)pod off 
their ornaments and Jewels^ distributed gifts to the bystanders, 
and lastly, mounting tlj*; pile, took their places beside tiio corpse. 
As the Maharana had left, no son, his nephew, the present 
Sovereign, applied the torcli. The crash of inusi<', thv chanting 
of the priests, and the cries of the multitude arose simultaneously, 
and the tragedy was consummated. ‘ Tlie i'ath(*r of one of the 
queens^ (concludes the native report) Miad been present during^ 
the whole. , He is hdtc immersed in contemplation and grief, and 
his companions arc comforting him/ 

Perliaps at this point some of our readers may feel puzzled l^y 
the recollection that Lord William Ilentimk is coleinated in 
numberless works as having put down'all atrocities of this kind 
some twenty years ago. And true it is that he did so as far as 
bis authority extended; but within that limit, ns Mr. ^\"ilson''s 
clear narrative shows, the operation was necessarily confined. 
In o^ier words, out of about 77 millions of souls, tins prohibition 
reached directly only the 37 millions who were Britisli subjects ; 
indirectly, perhaps about 19 millions more, consisting of the 
subjects of native princes in whose interiyil management we had 
some voice ; while there remained not less tlj^n 21 millions, the 
subjects of states which, though our allies, could be in. no degree 
reached by the legislation of 1829, The kingdom of Oodypore, 
or Meywar, was of the laipt class. The only notice, therefore, that 
the Governor-General of 1838 (Lord Auckland) could take of the 
horrors above detailed was by way of private communication. 
The Resident at Oodypore was instructed to explain unofficiaUy 
the horror with which the British Government had heard of the 
tragedy, and of the prominent part in it played by the new Sove¬ 
reign himself. Tlie Resident’s opinion was at the same time 
asked, as to the most suitable compliment to be paid to those 
nobles who had sought to dissuade the ladies &6m theii' resolu¬ 
tion, and the answer was noteworthy. Lord Auckland in¬ 
formed that the personf^es in question would simply feel ‘ dis¬ 
graced’ by any tribute whicli should imp^ that tjieir dissuasions^ 
had been meant for, aught but decorous forms! 

Such was the vimeratioia in .which ^ so recent 

the sacrifice of Silttee . w^‘^eld iby.pfoportm^ of our 

' ^ " . allites,. 
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allies, and sucli the acquiescence with which the British Go¬ 
vernment perforce regarded its celebration* Within the last 
scA'cn years, however, the rite has occasioned one of the most 
remarkable nMn;emcnts recorded in Eastern amrnls. Never 
bf'fore, witliin historical memory, had the Hindoos exhibited tlie 
phenomenon of religious change. During that brief period an 
agitation has sprung up which has led more than Imlf the great 
independent states to repudiate a sacrifice regarded hy their 
forefathers, not only as sacred, ^but as a standing miracle in 
attestation of their faith. So extraordinary an exception to the 
inveterate tyranny of tradition would demand investigation, were 
ij only as a psychological problem; but how iimcli more is this 
t!ie case when the wonder is known to be the work of a single 
British officer! We owe to the late lamented Chairman of the 
Ci>urt of Directors the means of presenting ouv readei'S with the 
first authentic account of this triumph of skill and energy. 

Strange to say, tlie movement originattxl in the very stronghold 
of the rite. Among tlie sta^s who gloried in the readiness of 
their women to brave this supreme test of conjugal devotion,. 


none exercise a wider influence over Hindoo opinion than the 
small knot of powers on the north-west frontier, who occuj>y the 
provinces known collectively as Rajp(H>tmia* The respect 
paid throughout India to the blood of the Rajpoots—(literally 
the progeny of princesy —is well known. Matrimonial aUianeca 
with their chiefs arc eagerly sought by princes of thrico their 
territorial impc^rtaucc. A race of soldiers and hunters, their 
figures anch faces are eminently.hamdsome and martial; theii* 
voices loud ; and when they laugli, it is with a hearty burst 
like Europeans — in broad contrast, to the stealthy chuckle of 
the Bengalee, or the silent smile of the reserved Mussulman* 
Unlike those, too, they scorn the pursuits of the desjc; and even 
agriculture has only become common among tliem since the tran- 
quilliacation of the frontier has diminished their opportunities of 
obtaining military service amcmg their feudal lords. \Vhatev^;a 
Hindoo knows of tixivolry or nationality^ be deems to be cieiii- 
pUfled in this model race. Sinc^, merefore, >RajpOots, 
renowne^or the frequency of thoir suttees, the great 
states th&ight it; b^ieath their orthodoxy to return any 
I answer to remonuttmcee of the British Oovemment 
rite, than that ‘it would he'jiru^^^ugh for* them to 
when Rajpootdna led tbo Way;^ - ' K 

This they doulM^leia 

ikutply. Mamy,' 

4n ‘imoh-NU'course.''b^n’ 

® * \ . gxtm. 
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given. A second—the last with which we shall pain our readers 
—must be added, because it illustrates the chief difficulty witli 
which the friends of abolition had to contcmi. It was the 
belief of those officers* who had acquired the longest experi¬ 
ence in Rajpoot affairs, that every attempt on the part of the 
Dritish Government to remonstrate against Suttee had been fol¬ 
lowed by an increase in the number of the sacrifices. This opinion 
—which, whether right or wrong, naturally carried weight with the 
Government, and had causedr the discouragement of aiiyacthe 
interference in the matter—was supposed to receive a furtlier cor¬ 
roboration in the occurrence we are about to narrate. 
v..^arly in 1840 the Political Agent, or charge d’affaires, at 
the Rajpoot court of Kotah hail ventured on his own responsi¬ 
bility to break through the cautious resene thus prescribed, l)y 
apprising the chief of that state, that the British Government 
would be greatly gratified to hear that his Highness had aholibhcd 
Suttee throughout his dominions^ * My friend,* replied the 
prince, ‘ the customs allutfod to have been handed down from the 
first fathers of mankind. They have obtained in every nation 
of In^^ia, and more especially in Rajpootana; for wlicne\cr a 
sovegreign of these states lias hidden farewell to life, the queens, 
through the yearnings of the inward spirit, have bet'ome Suttees,''^ 
notwithstanding that the relatives were averse to the sacrifice, and 
would have prevented it altogether. It is nut in the power of a 
mortal to nullify a divine, though mysterious, ordinance.’ With 
true Oriental complaisance, however, his lligh^ss proceeded to 
promise his best efforts to undertake the impossibility. ‘ Since,* 
he concludes, ‘ it will afford the English Government peculiar 
pleasure, I shall take such measures as lie in my power to prohibit 
the practice.* It appears that nobody except the officer to whom 
it was addressed attached any value to tliis plausible assurance. 
The veteran diplomatist who at that time superintended our relo^ 
tions with the Rajpoot states was even led to augur from it some 
fresb outbreak of religious zeal in favour of the rite. 

About 3 P.M. on the 29th October, 1840, a Brahmin, by name 
Luchmun, died at Kotah, and his widow declared her Intention of 
burning with the corpse. The permission of the reigning prince 
hod in the first instance to be obtained. Now, therefi^, was the 
time for testing the value of the pledge which he had given to thc( 
charge d’affaires. His Highness absolutely declined to use bis 
authority. The chief constable was, indeed, sent to address the 


■V ■■i-r '“ "f 


* * The term Suttee, or Sati, 4 etdedy appUosble to die jpemoo/ not the rite; mean¬ 
ing a pure aud virtuoue wometi; and deiignstet the wife who eompletes a life of 
nointemipfed conjugal h^tnesi by to act of SaHspgamana, oOcomjmnyitig her hue- 
’ band'e eorpee. It Ina ecme lu cninmoa usage to denote to aict.*—WlUon, iii. p. siSS. 
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ordinary dissuasions to tlie woman, ami to/promise her a liveli¬ 
hood in case she survived; but the victim, as usual, was resolute. 
To the offer of a maintenance she is reported to ha\e answered 
—‘ Tlieie are a tnindred people related to me—and I have no such 
thout^hts to annoy me. I am about to obey the influem^e of God/ 
'Fhe feijylit of her infant son did not shake her. All the marvels 
which the arts of the priesthood conjure up on such occasions, were 
employed to convince the populace that it wastlie will ol Heaven 
that the sacrifice should proceed. ‘ It has been usual’—naively wrote 
the Kotah minister in his exculpatory account of the catastrophe 
to the chiirj^e d'affaires— ^ it^ as b<*en usual, on a disposition to bum 
beiiij^ f*vincod, to c'onfin^TIie individual in avoom under lock and 
key ; and if these efforts should be frustrated by the voluntavj^ 
buistinfj of the locks and doors. It was a sure sjfpi that her inten¬ 
tion was pure and sincere, and that it was useless to oppose it. 
T/tzs was applied on the present occasion^ and both lochs and 
doors JUw open I Moreover, it was known that a Suttee^s words 
Jor pood or for evil zroidd assuredly come irzie^ which of itself de¬ 
terred any spectatoi from in^rferinj>. Vour Agency messenger 
brought her to the palace and to»>k her by the liand; though, as 
she was regaided <is dead to the world and all its creatuiys, this 
ought not to ha^e been done. He w'as told to lake a guard and 
dissuade her if lie c'ould, but he did not succeed/—Tlie chief 
<onstable soon obtained sufficient warranty of the strength of the 
woman’s determination to satisfy him of ttie pro})riety of ordering 
tlie pile. Twenty pounds of sandal wood, and twenty more of 
c'otton rope, toother with faggots and flax, weie accordingly put 
together ins iiaste by the river side; and the funeral procession 
was on the point of commencing, when the Resident sent 
a servant of his own to make one more effort to dissuade the 
victim. Tlie messenger found# the Brahmins plying her with 
camphor, and was wholly unable to overcome the natural and 
artificial exaltation which she exhibited. Moreover, the crowd 
were impatient at what they deemed so pertinacious an opposi¬ 
tion to the Divine will, and bore the woman off to the palace, 
in order to obtain the chief’s prohibition of any further 
attempts of the kin«l, Tlic messenger had the courage to accom¬ 
pany tliem. On being achnitte<i to the presence, he reminded his 
Higlmo&'v^nf his late promise to the Resident; but his remon¬ 
strances were quickly neutralissed by an adroit hint to the prince 
from a native courtier, ‘ that if the widow’s purpose were 
thwarted, she might utter some imprecations fatal to the state! ’ 
On this his Higlmess declared that ho would stand neutral in the 
matter — * he would neitlier assent nor dissent—the messenger 
might do his best/ The Birahmins and crowd of course intcr- 

pxeted 
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preted this as it was linoant; tliey jostled the emissaries 0 / tlie 
charge d’affaires, and even threw out threats against tliat officer 
himself, in case of jiny further interference. Musicians now 
came out from the palace to assist at tlie ceremony ; a sumptuous 
dress and ornaments welc presented to the woman; and thus 
decorated and attended, she was conducted to the place of sacri¬ 
fice, Secret orders to use despatch had in the mean time been 
sent by the Prince; and so well were these obeyed, tliat within 
three hours of Luchmun Prahmin's death his widow had shared 
his obse(|uies. 

It is true that cases are on record in^vhich, at the supreme mo¬ 
ment, women have ]oai courage, and, starting from the pile, have 
tig'n off their sacrificial garlands, and cried alcnid for mercy ! Un¬ 
happily, too, it is not improbable that on such occasions tlie fatal 
belief that a suttee’s resolution once voluntarily taken is iiTevoc- 
abTc, may have caused the bystanders to thrust the victim remorse¬ 
lessly back into the ilamcs; or if, from liritish intei-position, a 
rescue has been effected, the woman has, it may be, survived ouly to 
curse the pity which, to save her fro^n a few moments of pain, has 
deprived her, as she deemed, of ages of happiness. These things 
have been; but, with very rare exceptions, the Suttee has been 
a voluntary victim. Resolute, undismayed, confident in her 
own inspiration, but betraying by the tone of her p’opheeies— 
which are almost always auspicious—and by the gracious acts 
with which she takes leave f>f her household, and by the gifts 
which she la^dshes on the bystanders, that her tender woman’s 
heart, is the true source whence that inspiration fh>ws, the child- 
widow has scarcely time to bewail her husband ere ?"hc makes 
ready to rejoin him. She is dressed like a bride, but it is 
as a bride who has been received within the zenana of her 
bridegioom. Her veil is put off, her hair unbound; and so 
adorned and so cxpt>sed, she goes forth to gaze on the strange 
world for the first time, ffice to face, ere she loaves it. She does 
not blush or quail. She scarcely regards the bearded crowd who 
press *80 eagerly towards her. Her lips move in momentary 
prayer. Paradise is in her view. She secs her husband await¬ 
ing with approbation the sacrifice which shall restore her to 
him dowered with the expiation of their sins, and ^nobled 
with a martyr’s crown. What wonder if, dazzled ijlPn these 
visionary glories, she heeds not the shouting throngs the ominous 
pile? Exultingly she .mounts the last earthly couch which she 
shall share with her lord. His head she jdaccs fon(Uy on her lap< 
The priests set up their chant—^it is a strange hymeneal—and her 
first-born son, walku|g thrice round the pile, lights the flame. If 
the impulse which can suffice to steel a s nerves to enc^Tunter ^ 
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so painful a death, and to overpower the ydmings of her heart 
towards the children she may leave behind her—if su<;h.an im¬ 
pulse is, even to the eye of philosophy, a strange evidence of the 
power of faith, and of the depth imd strength of tenderness— 
sureiy we may well conceive how the superstitious Hindoo should 
trace in it Tnore direc'tly the finger of God himself. They, wc 
are persuaded, will best cope with this superstition—for they 
alone will comprehend the grounds on which it rests— who, content 
with the weapons of truth, will own, that love, and beauty, and 
death—terror, wonder, pity—nevei»conspirc‘d to form a rite more 
solemn anti affecting to tlm untutored heart of man.* 

l^lie confirmation thartuc Kotah case appeared to-give to the 
cummt opinions on Mie danger of interference, had naturallviip 
t'jiuscd an ofi'u ial neutrality on the subject to be prescribed 
more strictly than ever to our Residents at native courts ; and a 
coiiiplele ina'^liou was the order of tlic <lay. Not to multiply 
instancies of this policy, wc may mention tliat in 1842 Loi'd 
Kllenboiougli expressly <lccijned to sanction an ofl'cr made by 
the charge d’affaires at ilydejabnd, to procun; from its Maho- 
medau ruler a prohibition of the iite. 

It was in the midst of tliis general despomlency that jVIajor 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel) Ludlow, charge d’affaires at Jypore, 
conctuved the idea of assailing the superstition in its stronghold. 
His scheme was sunpic and not new—qualities which are llie 
best evidence of the difficulties that Iiad liitiierto prevented its exe¬ 
cution. Long ago, Oriental scholars, both native and Lun)pcan, 
hat! showm that t^ie rite was not only unsanctionctl, but inferen- 
tially forbifklen, by the earliest anti mt)st authoritati\e Himloo 
scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod in his book on Rajpootana had 
actually indicatetl this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best 
point of att*ack for abolitionisiB to select. Yet though that 
valuable work was published in 1829, and though ^tlie author, 
from the position he long held as chief diplomatic officer in 
the country he so well describes, had the amplest op])ortunities 
for carrying out his own suggestion, it was reserved for JV^aJor 

* * \ have beard,' §ay$ Mr. Mountstuart Blpbinetoue, *tbat in Guzerat women about 
to bum are often stupefied with omum. In moat other part$ thU is certainly not 
tbe case. M^men iro through ail the ceremonies with astonishing composure and 
presence of nabd, and have been seen seated, uncoiihned, among the flames, appateutly 
* praying* and raising tlieiir joined baiads to their heads with as little agitation 
as at iheir ordinary devotions. The sight of a widow huriiitig is a most painful 
one; but it is bard to say whether the spectator is most aflecteU by pity or admiratiim. 
■Thh more than humas sererdfy of tbe victim, and the resi^ect which she receiver from 
all anmrid lier, are Isstgbteneii by h<ir geidle demeanor and her cate to omit uothiog, ia 
distributing lier hut {wesei^tK, and paying the usual marks »f courtesy to tbe bystanders; 
while the cruel death that awaits her Is doubly felt from her own apparent insensibility 
to U» ^ 

Ludlow, 
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Ludlow, in 1844, to |»ut it to the test of practice, and to vanquish 
the., obstacles which had hithprto confined it to the dream-land 
of jipeculative benevolence. i 

The explanation of this previous inaction is not difficult. 
Scholars, it is true, hadT^^^^ Suttee to be an innovation and a 
hetesj; but it Was an innovation of 2000 years’ standing, and a 
heresy abetted by the priesthood since the days of Alexander. 
Though unnoticed by Menu, the supplementary writings with 
which the Hindoos, like the Jews, have overlaid their primitive 
books, are profuse in its praise. Above all—let the force of the 
appeal from the more recent to th e p rimitive code be wbat it 
might —it could notebut be attendecIwKh suspicion when pro- 
«^eding from religionists who equally repuduited both the one 
and the other. It is no matter for surprise that luiglishmen 
should huve^ hesitated long to assail with the delicate weapon 
di theological criticism a ritS thus strong in remote antiquity, in 
venerated records, in a hierarchy at once ignorant an<l unscrupu¬ 
lous, and in the associations with which innumerable traditions of 
womanly courage and constancy had ennobled it in the eyes of the 
Hindoo people. 

His resolution once taken, however, there were circumstances 
in Major Ludlow’s position not unfavourable, to the enterprise. 
He enjoyed peculiar opportunities of intercourse with the nobles 
of the Court to which he was accredited. The prince of Jypore 
was a minor, and the government was carried on by a council of 
regency, over which the Major presided. Not only did he thus 
possess a more direct voic^ in the administration than his post of 
charge d’affaires would have given him, but he ha(j already so 
used this vantage-ground as to dissipate to an extraordinary de¬ 
gree the jealousies likely to be excited in his native colleagues by 
any interference with their dcfnestic customs. He h^ even 
contrived to bring the other Rajpoot states to combine with Jypore 
for an object^ not wholly alien from> that which he had at present 
in view. Then, as now, the abuse which he had undertaken to 


assaiij conc^iped their zenanas ; and his bitterest opponents were 
likely to be fpund amongst the priests. 

Old inaicls, as our readers have probably heard, are sadly de-. 
preciated in the A Rajpoot girl who remains long unw^ded 
is a disgrace to her .house ; but that was not the only danger which 
but a few yeais ^9 her father bod to fear. Should he succeed ia 
finding her a. husl^d, the chances .were that tfie, family, .estates 
would be hopelessly enotimbered in providing tHn ^ gratuities 

_ 1 i.._ ...a _ Li _ 4.r 
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and applauses, or their curses and lampoons/according to the price 
at which their services were retained. The result was that their 
favour was purchased at almost any cost. * Tlie Dahima emptied 
his coffers on the marriage of his daughter,’ ran “a favourite dis- 
tich of these venal bards, ^ but he filled them with the praxes- of 
mankind.’ The Rajpoots at large were not disposed to he Da- 
himas, nor yet to brave the scandal of housing marriageable 
daughters. They found refuge from the dilemma in infanti¬ 
cide. Parents reared just so many girls as they could afford 
to marry off, and destroyed the test. The criminality of the 
practice was, indeed, acknowledged. Rajpoot decorum demanded 
that it should be veiled v'h secrecy; but that Vas all. A trifling 
penance absolved the pfer}>etrator. Nobody dreamed of dragging'' 
such affairs into publicity. If a son was bom, the fact was an¬ 
nounced to inquirers with exultation ^if a daughter, the answer wjwt 
—Notking ! and those who came to congratulate went silent away. 
It must not be supposed that this system had grown up to such 
monstrous maturity witliout some degree of resistance on the part 
of the native mlei’s, 11 appeal;!^ that liere and there, and at various 
periods, a Rajpoot prince liad sought to reach the evil by sumptuary 
enactments in restraint of nuptial gratuities; but that fear ®f the 
reproach of their kinsmen in neighbouring communities bad invari¬ 
ably detenrad his subjects from taking advantage of the remedy. 

Major Ludlow conceived that he saw his way to improving on 
these precedents. He €X)njcc;tured that if the various states 
throughout Rajpootana could be brought to agree to a common 
scale of such largesses, apportioned to the revenue of the bride’s 
parents, wifli uniform penalties for all demands ^in excess, the 
problem might bo Solved. Nothing, however, is harder than to 
bring the tenacious principalities of Rajpootdna to act together on 
any subject. What could seem %iore so than to bring them to 
work in concert on a question involving points so, delicate as 
the largesses to 1>e dispensed on their daughters’ weddings, 
and the comparative claims of‘their minstrels and priests?—It 
was certain, too, that, failing this agreement, no measure of* the 
kind could be demanded of them by the British Govemm^t with¬ 
out a breach of the treaties that secured the freedom of their 
Internal administrations. In spite of these ol^taclcs Major Lud¬ 
low obtained permission to do his best, on the single condition, 
*of using ho direct .solicitation towards the chiefs. His firsi 
efforts T^erC flius confined t6 Ms brother di|)lomati8ts, and 
native deputies as resided at Jypdt«^ for dia purpente of com- 
'manicsting on plunder^h^s. ; Tha lattor; ^padu^ly info 

the idao, promulgated it:and 
by tiibi indlreet process :^e ' suhidehdod in' otHmiiing tfa4 

^ enactment 
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cmctnu^t of an international sumptuary law which has riel 
R« 9 pootdna of a most frightful scourge and stigma. 

Never probably before, since the origin of the Rajpoot States, 
bad their jealousies and divisions been even temporarily suspended. 
Bat the advantage of this concert was rendered ^mlpable to 
them by their delivery from a ruinous system of extortion, with 
all its frightful and unnatural results. They were aware that the 
merit of this social, rather /than political, reform, was <lue to 
Ludlow^s private exertions; and thus between him and them- 
s^ves there sprung up a relsftion on such subjects, wliich the 
antipathies of race and religion very allow of among Kng- 

lishmcn and Hindoof. What, then, if he could avail himself of 
*fiiese aids to accomplish an infinitely harSer undertaking ? He 
had rid the Rajpoots of a practice which their consciences con¬ 
demned* Cguld he rid theuj of one to the full as terrible, which 
they revered? He had rescued her child for the mother. Could 
he rescue the mother for the child ? *11 was doubtless much for 

an Englishmaui to hope to tear aside the prescriptive sanctions 
which for twenty centuries had eleyated the Indian widow’s cTuel 
martyrdom into the holiest of mysteries; hut if the shock was ever 
to be given, it was now, and at Jypore. The resident Vakeels 
would communicate it to all the Rajpoot States; and whenever 
Kajpootana should lead the way in breaking through ‘ the tradi¬ 
tions of the elders/ Hindo&tan at large was tolerably certain to 
follow. 

The hour, the place, and the man, all favoure^l the design. One 
lion, however, there was in the path. Major Ludlow could not 
hope that the permission given him to use his personal influence 
with the convention of Vakeels to promote measures against female 
infanticide, would he extended to any similar undertaking against 
Si^tee. Tlie acknowledged crimifiality of the one jjracticc and the 
reputed sanctity of the other made here all the diffei’ence; and we 
liave already alluded to the belief on the part of the British audio- 
rities, which so many facts liad seemed to substantiate, that the 
efforts of our diplomatists in the independent states to check the 
rite had^tended only to an opposite effect. As an essential con¬ 
dition therefeUVf to success> and on pain of having his operations 
summarily sosipemled. Major Ludlow was compelled to work un« 
seen* He determined^ if possible, to induce two or three trusts 
worthy and influ«btied nadyes to undertake the cause; to ply th^ ' 
with the critical db^tionidrawn from the older Scriptures; and 
declaring his pUm resolution to remain neutxad^,^ ^Hiblic 
opinion had dmlojred its^, -to 'es:cite> in them . of 

t&ing the lend., He a peri^‘ admimldy’^a^pted '^ his 
purpose in tho FkmmMf the 

- accredited. 
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accredited. Seth Manick Chund belonged to a sect whose distaste 
for destruction in all its forms is singular even in the East. The 
Oswid tribe do not wilfully slay the meanest animal. Carrying 
out the doctrine of the transmigration of sqvils to its logical result - 
—viewing in every insect a possible human intelligence, and 'is 
yet blissful!}'- igimrant of the revelations of the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope—tlieir priests carry besoms to sweep the ground on 
whicli they tread, and cover their mouths with gauze, to avoid the 
scandal of inhaling their ancestors, or of crushing them wholesale 
umler foot. One result of this tendAness for life in every form is 
that tliey disapprove of SuU/^ 9 s. To the Financial Minister, there¬ 
fore, and to his own heattfMoonshee, Major Lutilow cofnmunicated 
all the arguments he’^lought likely to be of use; and thus^' 
charged, they betook themselves to the High Priest of Jypore. 

Warily, and as if on theirown accounj, they pressed thisim{>ortant 
dignitar} with the omission of all mention of Suttee in tlie Code of 
Menu ; with the Inferential prohibition of the rite in the denun¬ 
ciations contained in that work agsiinst filicide; and with its pro¬ 
mise to widows livwff chastely of eternal felicity with their 
husbands—whereas even the writings which countenanced the 
sacrifice, limited the duration of its recompense to the compaHative 
bagatelle of forty-five millions of years. In addition to lliesc 
objections, already familiar to Oriental scholars, Major Ludlow 
supplied his emissaries with two others at least as efficacious. 
Pope’s Universal Prayer embotlies, it appears, a favourite senti¬ 
ment of Hindoo moralists:— 

* 

‘ What cousciencc dictates to be done, 

• Or warns me not to do; 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

Tliat more than Hcavi^ pursue/ 

But the Hindoo divines assert, nJt only that the love of goodness 
for its own sake ought to prevail over the hopes of postliumous 
reward, but that the slightest intrusion of an interest^ motive is 
fatal. What more easy than to apply this dogma to the poor 
widow bent on earning by a cruel death her own and her busbars 
salvation? Her devotion was represented as a mercenary caleuh 
lation of profit and loss. She did but mock the Deity with the 
unclean sacrifice of a selfish, bargain. Was the martyi^s crown 
her aim ? She had forfeited it by that very ospiratiem Ij 
• Major Ludlow wound up these argimwxrts hy a shrewd appeal- 
to natior^l pride. Suttee (urged his emissaries), unwaxrantw by 
Mjheiu, was the evident iuvmtion of some d^eoerate rscoy ^bose 
women were worthless^ end whose widows, if they survived, 

Ining reproach on the memory of their lorchk;; To such il mights 
belefi. . The4»)|ioiW.ofr Bajpodi husbands was in sa^.fceeping 

and 
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and Ibe fair fame oV their daughters was aspersed by the mere 
retention of so disgraceful a security I 

The High Priest received these representations with surprising 
candour. In less than ;ix months he Was induced to put forth a 
document, in which he adopted all the theological arguments, and 
declared authoritatively that the self-immolation of widows was 
less meritorious than their practising ^ the living suttee of chastity 
and devotion!’ This was evidently half the battle. Major Lud¬ 
low now personally entered into the contest, so far as to cause the 
xnimifesto to be shown at his Residence to the various Vakeels who 
came there to transact business; andUhese in their turn commu¬ 
nicated its contents fo their masters. A ^ligious agitation sprung 
»up and spread widely. At the same tithe there could be little 
doubt that, let the impression produced by the High Priest's 
decision be w)iat it might, man of rank—least of all a Kajpoot 
Sovereign—would bf anxious to proclaim himself the first convert. 

To iterate day by day the same arguments—to be ever on the 
stretch to discover mcthod[s of rendering them more efficient—to 
confirm the wavering—to encourage those who were already com- 

{ promised as abolitionists—above all, to keep within the (]elic:atc 
ine that severed his privjite advocacy of the High Priest^s dictum 
from his official adhesion to it—here was an arduous combination 
of aims; and the Major knew that if he failed in any one of 
them, a quick and mischievous reaction of public opinion would 
render the object of all his toil more distant than ever, and expose 
him to the censure of his own Government. But what then? It 
was the old alternative of every man wiser and braver than his 
fellows; the criterion would be success. If he did^not win the 
palm of a benefactor of bis race, he must be content to be re¬ 
proached as ameddler whose untimely zeal had but injured a noble 
cause. • 


Within aiew months of the issue of the High Priest’s manifesto, 
that persemage died. Never, not even during his last sickness, did 
he receive the slightest message or civility from Major Ludlow. 
So importoitt was it deemed to give no ground for tlie imputation 
of a secret understanding between them. While, therefore, it was 

f art of the good fortune attending this enterprise that the High 
driest should have left the scene in die odour of sanctity before 
he had leisure to retract or modify his opinion, it probably 
due to Major Ludlow^s caution that the public faith iii the honesty 
of the manifesto' to the hist unshaken. 

And now tfie idL'this untiring energy appear. 

On^ by one the metnbsimof the Council of declared them^^ 




a measure. 




ai measure. Most of the nobles connected ivith tbe Court were 
avowed abolitionists, pnd three of the tributary provinces of 
Jypore actually issued enactments against the rite. Their example 
was followed by several petty neighbouring states. 

Major Ludlow believed that the time was come for bolder mea¬ 
sures, Every thing depended on the utmost publicity being given 
to the adhesions he had already received. Great as was the gene¬ 
ral respect for the deceased High Priest’s authority, the timid were 
not likely to be converted except in good company, and, as has 
been said, the timidcst of all in a matter of Rajpoot orthodoxy would 
be the Rajpoot sovereigni*' ’He was aware, indeed, that rumour h^ 
already befriended him^ai this respect. The resident^akeels had, j 
as a matter of course, kept their masters throughout Rajpootana 
well acquainted with the progress of the strange agitation at 
Jypore, But those functionaries Hhd no access to the letters 
which, in his capacity of President of the Council of Regency, 
he had from time to time received from the leading abolitionists; 


and such documents, forming collectively a very imposing 
record of opinion in high places, had now accumulated in his 
bands. These he resolved to turn to account. He sent copies 
of the whole correspondence to two* or three of his brother 
diplomatists in Rajpootana, in order that they might com¬ 
municate it to the Courts to which they were attached. The 
result was his first and only check. His official superior, ap¬ 
prised by the circulation of these documents, took alarm and 
arrested the whole proceeding. The mortification to Ludlow 
must have Jjeengreat; but there remained so much to be done, 
and by means so foreign to the routine of ofiicial experience, that 
we can scarcely be surprised that the first impression inspired by 
the promulgation of the plan wospne of distrust. When, however, 
a year had passed without any evil resulting from the agitation of 
the subject, the able superior who had thus felt it*liis duty to 
interpose his authority, so far withdrew his opposition as to issue 
a circular tq the chiefs, urging, on the grounds already takenn not 
indeed the prohibition of Suttee, but the imposition of penalties 
on all persons abettmg the mdow in the rite. 

Happily the evtot surpassed theto cautious advancers,. and 
proved how little Major Tudlow had overrated the streng^ of 
.thq^ movetnent. In e:^ht ippnths’ time from the issui^ of,tire 
circular (August Cpummt ^ /ypow 

led^ the v^y ant^ ihi$ kai^ m 

i^ttee ^nal pn tn ^ 

0^ tlea^t Simla, 

to 
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to Major Ludlow, to be published in the Govemmont Gazette 
(Sept 22, 1846) ; and so vast and so swift was the effect of this 
example, and of the prominence thus judiciously assig^ned to it, 
that before Christmas his Lordsliip was enabled to announce the 
prohibition of Suttee by eleven out of the eighteen Rajpoot prin¬ 
cipalities, and by five out of the remaining sixteen free states of 
India! Of the whole territory then exempt from internal control, 
more than two-thirds Were gained over to the cause of abolition 
within four months from the ^ypore proclamation.* 

To persons unacquainted with the influence of Rajpootana 
on Hindustan, s6 sudden an interrupi^n of the torpor of ages 
must have • appeared too moraeiitous^^to be ascribed to the 
seemingly simple measures at Jypore which it immediately fol¬ 
lowed. It was as if Major Ludlow had thrown a pebble from the 
shore, ^d the ice of an avctic sea had riven before him. Yet 


* The following table gives, we believe, widi a tolerable approach to accuracy, a 
view of the progress of the caufe of abolition among lUose states wiiicli have tlie 
control of their internal allkirs 

Abolitionist (18). Non-Aboi.itionist (ICJ. 

JRajpootdna, S^ore MUe*. Kojpootdna, 8«juarc Mllw 

Jvpore • . • 13,427 j Meywar ... - 11,784 


Abolitionist (18) 
JRajpootdna, 

Jypore 

Kotah 

Jhilawar 

Boondee « • 

Jfissnlmere . • 

Banswarra » 

Pnrtabgurh . 

Doongurpure • • 

Kero^rlee 

Siiohee • 

Dbolepore • • • 

Ameer Khan (Mabomedan) 


Total . • 

Hyteabad (Mahomedan) 
fndore X^dabratta) 


Bimdelkw^ • 

Qwalior (Mahwtta) 
Casbmere • • 


S^are Miles. 

.^13,427 
. 3,102 

1,287 
. 2,291 

.• 9,779 

. 1,440 

. 1,437 

. 2,005 

. 1,870 

• 3,024 

. 1,626 


n) . 88,fi87 

. . 4,245 

. . 10,310 

. 16,173 

. . 32,944 

• about 1,500 


Meywar ... - 11,784 

Jodbporc • • , , • 34,132 

Ulwur • . . • 3,23.5 

Bikaneer • . . • lS,0GO 

Rishengurb • . • • 724 

Bhurtpore (Jaut) . . . 1,946 

IW . . 69,881 

Raroda (Mahratta) . . 5,525 

Katteewar (Rajpoot) • • 19,424 

Bhopal (Mahomedan) » • 6,772 

Cutch (Rajpoot) • • • 7,396 

Dhar (Rajpoot) . . • 1,465 

Sawuntwurree (Mahratta) * 935 

The four protected Sikh Slates 16,602 

Total area- 128,000- 


TotaLarea , . . 197,000 

Koteb diduot gi^ m its- adhesion unRl the following Marche wMle Ixkdote ia 
now stated to We J^lbited the rite so Iona ago as tbe reign of Hnr^Hao Holkar. 
'il>at enactment bad. itis aflowed, remaiiked unheard of slwwhere down to the date of 
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never did a train of events less deserve to be ranked as mere 
coincidences. If any further proof were necessary, we might 
point to the fact that the state of Gwalior, in prodaiming 
Suttee penal, expressly cited as its autliority the edict from 
Jypore ; while nearly every abolitionist sovereign assigned as the 
grounds of his adhesion the very arguments that had obtained 
the Jypore high-priest’s sanction. The recognition of Major 
Ludlow’s services by liis own immediate superior was hearty: 

‘ The last Political Agent/ wrote Colonel Sutherland to the Go¬ 
vernment, ‘was, I believe, as litlle prepared for the abolition of 
Suttee at Jypore as on my return to that capital in May, 

1846 ; and it is almo^^ exclusively to Majbr Ludlow’s influence 
that we are indebted' for the (irst promulgation of the law pro- 
Inbiting Suttee in a Hindoo principality.’ * Major Ludlow’s 
aids were, a superior utterly incfipable of petty jealousies, and 
ready to abandon his own anti-abolitionist views directly abolition 
aj>pcared possible ; a variety of British officers residing at 
otiicr native courts, eager to forward the good work when once 
begun; a Governor-GeneraL.>capable of appreciating the lustre 
which such an achievement would cast on an administration 
already bright with military glories; ^nd last, not least, a Court 
of I^ircclors ever prompt in the recognition of great sen iceS. 

Our narrative is concluded. It would be a strangely superficial 
view that saw in it nothing but a skilful series of measures by 
wdiich a certain annual saving of female life has been effected, to 
the gain of Kastern morality, and to the credit of the. chief actor. 
The groat fact jt teaches is, that the Hindoo mind is caj)able of 
advance emn in the department tokere its immobility has been 
deemed most absohde—traditionary faith. 

More than threescore year® ha^'e passed since Burke thus de¬ 
scribed our Indian Empire 

^ With us, are no retnbutory superstitions by which a foundation 
of charity compensates through ages to the poor for the rapine 
and injustice of a day. With us no pride erects stately monuments, 
which repair the miaclue& that pride had produced, aud A^hich 
adorn a counUy out of its own spculs. flngland has erects no 
churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools. England lias built no 
bridges, made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs. 
Every other conqueror of every other description has left some monu- 
ment.eithpr of state or beneficepce behi]^ him. Wereioc to be driven 
out of India this day, notMng would reitHain to tell that it had been 
possessed, during* the snglofioiM period of our.vdqBaxmoo^ ^ nothing 
better than the w tiger/ . i 

Doubtl^s wlfen uttbrts?. a^y of 
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the * monuma:its ’ desiderated hy the orator were due at our 
bauds; and great and valuable have been the efforts since 
made in recognition of the debt. But Burke himself did not 
dream of moral memorials, of records traced in the faith and 
customs of the people. It may be ^estioned, indeed, whether 
he did not hold them superfluous. * This multitude of men,*— 
he Said of the natives of India on the same occasion—‘ does not 
consist of on abject and barbarous populace, but a people for 
ages civilized and cultivated—cultivated by all the arts of po¬ 
lished life whilst we were in fhe woods.* There, in truth, has 
lain the difficulty of their making any further advance. It was 
^is very polish—a pblish of luxury rathei^than of civilization— 
a-polish of surface incompatible with growth—that, like the 
glittering cement encasing the Pyramids, preserved the primeval 
institutions of/Hindustan tl^ough twenty centuries of rapine 
and subjection, proof alike to the whirling wastes of barbarism 
and the keen assaults of Western intellect. It was the invete¬ 
rate complacency, sprung fipm this very idea that they possessed 
^ost of the arts of p|stce when the arest of mankind were ^ in the 
woods,’ which had convinced them that nothing remained to add 
to theis* mental stores, and that to arrange and adorn their exist¬ 
ing materials was for ever their only duty. Nay, so absolute 
was this state of optimism that no one custom or tenet Was held 
less indisputably excellent than .another, for all derived their im¬ 
portance from the common sanction of antiquity, A change in 
a Hindoo’s food or his faith, in his poojah or his porridge, was 
equally odious to him—equally a reflection on»the infallibility 
of his forefathers,—to question which were indeed * con Aision worse 
than death.’ 

That the semibarbarous conquerors from northern Asia, whose 
^ retributory superstitions ’ BurUe has eulogised, should have 
been able to«break into so compact a system, was not, perhaps, to 
be expected. India rather infiuenq^ them than they India, and, 
like a voluptuous mistress, enervated each in turn—^till he resigned 
her to some hardier captor. But even the European inv^ers 
who were saved from such a fate, if by no other cause, by this— 
tbat their physical constitution precluded them from settling 
cm the soil-^ven they, with all the energy which a constant 
recruiting of the governing class from the West has secured 
to jtheir resp^ive dynasties, had never, until the period .of 
OUT naitrative, broken one of the links in the ancient ^ain of 
Hindoo dusToor. The distressing failures of out own missionaries 
me notorious. * How,’ wrote the 2 malou%fa^: tt^ful Henry 
Martin, after more than a yeai:^s, fnutlesS labour on that 
v^mcticable soil— *: ' - 

‘How 
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‘ How shall it ever be possible to convince a Hindoo or Brahmin of any¬ 
thing? • . . . Truly if ever I see a Hindoo a real believer in Jesus, I 
shall |ee something more nearly approaching the resurrection of a 
dead body than anything I have yet seen. This last week a Brahmin 
came three or four days following, and stayed an hour or two each time. 
1 told him all that God had done for mankind from the beginning; the 
evidence of Christianity, the nature of it, the folly and wickedness of 
their religion; in shoi't, every topic that could affect a human being. 
At the end of all he was exactly as at the beginning: the same serene 
smile denotes the absence of all feeling^ — Journal^ p. 636. 

And again, a year and a half la^er : ‘ Were the Hindoo woman 
you mention a true ly^nvert, she would be a rich reward for a 
life’s labour; but al^s! I doubt of every Hindostanee Christian 
' in Hindustan ’ (i6., p. C28). This opinion seems to have been 
shared by Sir James Alackintosb. ^ He tliought that little was 
to be apprehended and lit^ hoped for from the exertions of 
the missionaries’ (/6., p. TO6). It is true that by dint of 
unflagging efforts the pioneers of the Gospel in the East have 
attained, in Southern India especially, a degree of success which 
would have astonished Alau'tin. Hut the sum of conversions^ 
when viewed with reference to the number of our subjects, is 
as a drop in the ocean. And how, in effect, can a people wlio 
conceive themselves to be living in a very atmosphere of miracles, 
celestial and diabolical, attach adequate importance to.the evi- 
dence of those wonders by wliich the divine origin of Christianity 
is attested? On the other liand, if they are to judge us by 
* our fruits,’ what are the qualities likely to attract their regard ? 
In our preachejrs they sec none of that terrible asceticism with 
which the naked fakcer or self-torturing jogee successfully 
challenges their reverence. The exposure of our women’s faces, 
the indiscriminate mixture of the sexes in our social meetings, 
onr dancing, our unscrupuloifs^-^diet, are, each of them, fea¬ 
tures which, however innocent in themselves, shock that material 
morality which the natives l^st appreciate. They admit, indeed, 

. our veracity, justice, and energy, and that ‘ beaver-like ’ faculty 
which one of our own satirists has seized as the prilhcip^ 
national attribute. That it is our destiny, for some inscrutable 
purpose, to make oar penknives bristle from pole to pole, 
to run a girdle round the earth with our .print^ yarns, and 
to fight, if need be, for these otgects like Roostums, or scheme 
like Faridoons—all these, ore admitted by the natives, and 

the'" contemplation of them fills them with wonder and awe. But 
' alas! nq^less true is it thm; none of these things move their envy. 
If, therefore, succ^^ in ^teaching the Hindoo a hi^er and truer 
civilizatim is pdssible at all, our first efforts must be direct^ 
vowucxxrx. NO, CLXXviii. r towards 
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towards convincing them of the defects of their own system, 
rather than of the merits of oars—when they can appreciate 
the last, the battle will have been won. Eight years ago, to a 
proposal oven thus limited, nobody could have been blamed 
for objecting with Henry Martin, ‘ How shall it ever be possible 
to convuice a Hindoo of anjthing?' Hut who can say that 
it is hopeless note, when lialf the states of llindostan have 
been brought to repudiate a rite which was held holy hy their 
race for full three centuries before the Christian era? True, the 
arguments which have effccteditiie change have been of a kind 
that left the validity of their ancient books unassailed—nay, 
the doctrine of one aeries has l>een abandoned mainly, if not 
<«e.lely, on account of its Incompatibility wir.i still older and more 
venerated authorities. But it is surely needless to point out the 
consequences of, admitting reason, in what guise soe^ or, into the 
domain of tiudition, ^ Call it* mei# comparative erliicisin, if we 
will—the truth remaids equally obvious^ that criticisin, once sanc¬ 
tioned in any form, ^dll in the end detect soincthing more than 
the discrepancies between rfval recofds. Let us then ajjpnsciate 
8ur vantage-ground. The small end of the wedge is iuserted— 
how arq we to dri\ e it home ? 

In jhc first place, we should suggest the importance of making 
the significance of the movement in its bearings on the fallibility 
both of tradition and of the priesthood, as apparent to tlie wltolc 
Himloo family as it is to ourselves. Let the present generation 
be ma<le to understand, liowever much tlie effort may cost them, 
that they have, in fact, declare<l and proved tlieinselves wiser 
than all their predecessors since the date of the Slu^tcrs. Let 
them perceive that it is not only harmless but good to exercise 
reason—at any rate for the jiurpose of reviving the primoal 
wisdom of the Code. And wa may fairly hope that Hindoo 
intellect, bavipg once exercised its wings so far, will not fold 
them up for ever afterwards in serene contemplation of the age of 

Menu. ‘ 

In die ncatt place, let us guard against relapse. Before now 
tlicre have been native rulers, more enlightened or less devout 
than their subjects, who have endeavoured to put down the most 
cruel among the Hindoo rites. But whatever effect tlieir enact¬ 
ments may have had during their own reigns, the flood of popular 
superstition invariably rolled back afterwards, and their laws 
soon sank into matted of history. To avoid this danger, our 
Government should be constantly on the watch to see that its 
abolitionist allies carry out their own jiroc]ama|ions. 'I^farks of 
figbvour might reward every display of zeal in this directiem; while 
reactionaries might be made to t^erstand that we regarded their 
' adhesion 
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adhesion to the cause of humanity as in some sort a compact 
with ourselves. 

Filially, there is now before us in Rajpootana an excellent 
opening for educating the higher classes of nati\w in the inde¬ 
pendent states of Northern India. The schools at Agra and at 
Calcutta are too remote for their benefits to reach these infiucntial 
provinces. We possess in Ajuiere, situated as it is in the midst 
of Rajpootdna, a small tract of territory admirably adapted for 
the purpose. Not only is it ajjvisable, in choosing a site for 
such a foundation, to prefer the viednity of a race who influence 
the mind of Hindostasi more widely than.^ny other—but it also 
happens that the Rajpoots arc more likely ihan ally other of ov^ 
nllics to accept the benefits of education at our hands. This is 
due ill part to the confidence which our respect for their liberties, 
ever since we first rescued their country from the MahraHa yoke, 
has inspired; in part, to the increased facilities for making pil- 
gidinages to distant shriiles afforded by our roads—ivliich, by 
familiarizing them with tlic superior fertility and order of the 
Hritish territory, have alreally stimulated in them a degree of 
curiosity as to the secret of ouv success. Great nuinbers of 
Rajpoots have accepted vaccination from us at the risk of offend¬ 
ing one of tlie direst divinities in their I^'mtheoIl—Matajee, 
the goddess of small-^pox! Above all, they have now been the 
first to co-operate with us in putting down Suttee. Such arc 
the tokens both of greater independence of spirit, and of amity 
towards ourselves, wliicli have satisfied those most competent to 
judge that the •higher Rajpoots would gladly lead the way in 
making usft of a college at Ajmere. The only cilueational ex¬ 
periment hitherto made there was at a period when our relations, 
both at Jyporc and Jodhpor^ were on the most unfriendly 
footing. Of course it failed. But under no circumstances 
would it have availed for the objects now indicated. What is 
wanted in the first instance is not so much a school for the 
lower orders, as a college to which the chiefs can send#their 
sons, accompanied by something of that state and retinue which 
native nobles consider essential to their rank. The lecturers 
should be gentlemen—men of habitual courtesy. Honorary, 
privileges connected with the foundation might be placed wdthin 
reach of the leading Rajpoots, who would in all probability for- 
ward the scheme in proportion as it appeared to identify them 
with the Supreme Government. Finally, no religious instruction 
must be sampled. This proviso is essential. You ntay write 
Christianity or any other* laith on the tabula rasa of a savage 
mind ; with a people/not in the infancy of barbarism,, bnt in 
the decrepitude of a ptecocioSs civilization, you have to un¬ 
teach before you can teach ; and an interval must occur between 

T 2 ^ the* 
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the two processes. The direct extrusion of one relip^lon by 
another absolutely distinct, after the fashion of the pellets of a 
popgun, is too rare and exceptional to be anticipated anywhere, 
least of all in India. Nor can the miraculous extension of 
Christianity in primitive times he so good a guide to us here as 
the local experience of our own propagandists. There is, we fear, 
almost of ne<H3Ssity, a sceptical period that supervenes on the 
tearing up of the old belief which has wound its roots round all a 
man’s thoughts and associations; and he is happy in whose life 
the truth can spring from the sou so disturbed by the eradication 
of falsehood. It is perhaps possible that wr efforts to educate 
Jjjp Hindoos may not tfo more than destroy idolatry in one genera¬ 
tion ; and that the intolerable want of something to hold by will 
not necessitate the adoption of Christianity in its place till the 
next. Se that as it may, we must remember that the choice is 
not between religious and secular education for the Hindoos, but 
between secular education and none at cfll. We must do what we 
can to give that enlightenment which will be adequate to <li&(‘ovor 
the deformities of error, and then peivhance our pupils may learn 
to see the beauties of truth. 

We (To not envy the man who can see nothing in the career thus 
openii'ig before England in the East but hazard to her empire. 
‘ Once teach the natives,’ say these reasoners, ‘ the absurdilios of 
their divisions of caste and creed, and wc shall lose the chief 
security for our power.’ It is enough to answer, that England 
holds her possessions of Ood,* not of the devil; and that the 
world has never seen a satanic counsel answer in the long run. 
The future may be dark, but it will not be dangerous,«so long as 
our conduct is guided by the principle that Morals and Policy 
cannot be antagonistic. What, in fine, has been our experience 
in India? One by one the worst reproaches in its adminis¬ 
tration have disappeared; extortion, corruption, and cruelty are 
matters of the past; and, in the same degree, the loyalty of our 
nativq subjects, the deference of oqr allies, and the confusion of 
our enemies have become more and more conspicuous. It is 
thus, and not by the selfish calculations that marked its origin, 
that our Eastern emjpire has grown to be a wonder of the world. 
Like a coralline island, its foundations were laid by petty 
agencies, working for ends they knew not of. But the storm and 
the sunshine, and the dews of heaven, have descended on the 
harsh superstructure, and softened and ripened it into a. generous 
soil, needing, of a truth, abundant husbandry, but alre^y rich 
.with increase and fidl of promise. ^ 


Art. IX. 
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Anr. II.—1, The Life of Thomas Ken^ jD-D., deprived Bish(p of 
Hath and Wells^ vieiced in connexion with Public Events and the 
Spirit of the Times in which he lived. By the Rev, W. L. 
Bowles. 2 vols, 1830. 

2. The Prose Works of the Right Rev, Father in God^ Thos, 
Ken^ D,D,, sometime Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells; to whuh 
are added some of his Letters {never before published)^ and a 
short Account of his Life, By W. Hawkins, Esq., his 
Executor. The whole collected by J. T. Round, B.D. 1838. 

3. Prayers for all Persons ufho come to the Baths for Cure, 
By T. Ken, tScc. ^With a brief Life, By J. H. Markland, 
F,R.S. 3849. 

4. The Life of T, Ken^ Bishop df Bath and Wells, By'^ 
Layman. 1851. 

TF Mr. Bowles Avere alive, we Should feel ourselves restrained 
*■- from noticing: his book, not merely by our g^eneral respect for 
his character, but by a sense of the thorough lioiiesty, simplicity, 
and kindliness wlncli appear in cvety page of the volumes them¬ 
selves, nay, even by gratituclc for the amusement which Ave have 
derived from their strange medley of contents. But now that the 
good old poetical Canon has been laid in the cloisters of Sarura, 
Ave may say, we presume, without fear of c.iusing pain in any 
quarter, that it Avould be difficult to name a more unfortunate 
attempt at biography than bis so-called Life of Ken. The 
b(K)k is indeed about everything but Ken. Recollections of 
the autlioFs school and college life—rhapsodies on the principle 
of toleration— scraps of original poetry—disquisitions on the 
Calvinistic system—defences of the Church Establishment, of the 
Universities, and of Public Schools—assaults on ‘ Useful Know¬ 
ledge’—eulogies of friends—4^tails of quaiTels with adversaries 
noAv long dead or forgotten;—^sveh are, for the most part, the 
materials. And not only this—but the few incidents of Ken’s 
own story scattered through the text are really not related at 
all. Mr. Bowles in a:ll iases assTumes that these are already 
known to the reader—>he alludes to them again and again before 
rea(;hing the stage to which they belong—and when at length 
we expect to meet Avith a sober detail of the facts, we are 
usually put off with some pages of reflections, or our Yorick 
hurries us away to some other matter Avhicb has little or ilo 
connexion with .Ken. 

Mr. BoAvles was led to take up his subject by person^ circum¬ 
stances and attachment, jiot by any interest in the serious questions 
which are involved in it. He had beeh at Winchesl^KT Sehotd^so 
had Ken." He had been at O^^ford—had Ken. He was a divine 

and 
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anti a poet—and Ken united the same characters. One of his 
brethren in the chapter of Salisbury was Dr, Hawes, a descendant 
of Ken^s dster, and of his earliest biographer Hawkins. He had 
been a sclioolfcllow, and he continued to be an acquaintance, of 
Thomas, second Marquis of Bath—representative of th*? noble¬ 
man wlio gave the Bishop an asylum in his evil day. But of the 
history of the non-jurors he neither knew anything wlien ho 
undertook the task, nor essayed to learn anything as lie pro¬ 
ceeded with it. If he had looked even into the most ol)vious 
sources of information, ho wouli not have printed, as if entirely 
new to the world, a manuscript list of tlic deprived <;l(‘rgy far 
more imperfect than •that whicli had appeared upwards of a 
fteitury before—in the Lif% of Kcttlewell. We must not, how¬ 
ever, waste our space in criticising a hook which was published 
more than twenty years ago—when the doings of 1828 and 1829 
were recent and the Reform ^ill unpassed ; when some right 
reverend Fathers were still at college, a^j^d distinguished S(mators 
in tlie nursery. Suffice it to say, that, if Ken was to have a 
worthy biography, it was too "evidently yet to be written. 

In the mean time the Bishop’s merits have not been forgotten. 
First, be; received tlie somewhat equivocal honour of a canoni¬ 
zation, in the Tracts for the Times—one of the Roman offices 
for the festivals of confessors being adapted to the annivc'rsary 
of his d«ath. Next came Mr. Kouners excellent edition of 
the prose works, including the old Life by Hawkins, and some 
Letters never before published. Then single w^orks were re¬ 
printed—some of them accompanied by sketches of the autlior’s 
life. Of these sketches the latest and the most ccyisiderable 
is that by Mr. Markland, of which we need only say that it 
is such as might have been expected from him—distinguished by 
good feeling and good taste, by «copious knowledge and sound 
judgment. Apd lastly, we have now to welcome a new and 
ample biography by ‘A Layman’—a gentleman of the name of 
Andenion, as we gather from one of Mr. Markland’s notes. 

(p. 45*) ^ '' 

On taking up this last Life^ we were struck at once by the 
writer’s manifest love for his subject, and by the labour and care 
which he had bestowed on it; but (to confess the truth) our 
impression was that we Lad got hold of a rather weak, sen¬ 
timental, euphuistic book. In the opening sections there is an 
affectation of quaintness and phrase-making—obviously imitated 
from Walton, and no less nauseous in the copy than pleasing 
in the original. From Walton^ too, ha.scbcen borrowed the prac¬ 
tice, not admirable certainly ui any modem writer^ of relating 
and describing ixne^b^iaiy things, as if they were unquestionable 

facts. 
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farts. Then there are continual digressive preachings, with¬ 
out any novelty either of matter or of manner, often palpably 
mistaken, anil all in a tone which appears to us very unlikely 
to ilo good at a time when every bint of defects in the Church 
of England is caught up by many persons as an argument in 
favour of Rome.* But Mr. Amlerdon improves as he advances. 
From weeping over violated rubrics, lie rises to discuss in a 
manly style the questions which his subject brings bt^fore him. 
He writes more naturally and more vigorously. His tone towards 
the Church becomes changed. •And at length wo leave off with 
a conviction that altljj^ugli he too often allows himself to bo im¬ 
posed on by the pretensions of a party, atld to eijho its peculiar 
cant, he is really at heart a sincere Anglican—not unworthy of an 
association with the name of Ken. We hope that he will have 
the opportunity of revising his jvork, and that he will use it 
largely—reversing the precept qttalis ab incepto, 

Thomas, the son of J5hn Ken—a London attorney, descended 
from an ancient Somerset family — was born in l(i37, at 
Little Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire. Wlicn four years old,, 
he lost bis mother; his half-sister, who supplied her place, be¬ 
came in 1640 the second wife of Izaak Walton; fuid wLen John 
Ken dietl, five years later, it would seem that the care of tlic hoy 
devolved on the wortliy Angler, Avho was bis senior by nearly 
half a century.j Ken had already been a year at Winchester— 
a name whic:h culls up in Mr. Bowles many amusing, reminiscences 
of his own school-days, and gives Mr, Anderdon an opportunity 
of reproaching* the present age, as coinparetl with that in which 
William Wykehain founded his colleges and restored his 
cathedral. At Winchester, Ken l^id the foundation of a lifelong 
friendship with Francis Turqfr, afterwards Bishop of Ely, who 
was to be more than once bis companion in suffering for con¬ 
science-sake. 


• If anything couUi have an the obstinate wrougheadedTiesa of suc^' j^rsoDv, 

weaboiild recommend to them a pamphlet on '* The Working of the Church in Spain/ 
fay rha Rer. F. Meyriok, of Trinity College, It is chiefly made up of letters 

item correspcoidents in Spain, who are ceitaiuly not chargeable with having taken out 
from England prejudices agaiust Romanism, 

i A ||;enealogic^ table is given by Mr. Bowles, and there is a fuller one at the end 
of Mr. Markland's Volume, tmt both omit a nephew and two nieces of the 
^ildren of his brother Jolm. The nephew’s death is alluded to in one of Ken’s letters 
/ Prot'^e WorAs, p. 94). One of the nieces, who also died before her uncle, ia mentioned 
fay Mr. Anderdon, p. 42, as having been baptised at Woodhay. The otW, as Hawhhis 
informs us (Prose WbrAs, 35), * married to <die Honourable Christopher Frederidc 
Kreienbeig, resident of bis Ekctoral of Hanover in London/ any 

d^cMidants of tbislfMt Igdy exier, they are thesotempiesanfafivfMof the,Ken iamily,— 
tlie line M Anue» itw of Isaak Walton, having eDdcd m Mr. Bowlei^i ITwnd, die fade 
Dr. Hawes, Caoon of SaRskmry. ^ ' 

In 
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In 1656 he was elected to Now College, ‘ Groat was 
lus sorrow/ sajs Mr. Anderdon, ‘when in the retired chamber 
of Francis Turner he heard of the tauntings and scoffs by 
which holy ordinances were dishonoured in the highest seats 
of orthodoxy/ If this were not}: so very positively stated, we 
should have thought that a youth who hatl been brought up at 
Winchester under Puritan authority could hardly have been 
ignorant that Oxford too was in similar hands. The days of the 
most violent rigour, however, were over. The Common Prayer 
was privately read in a little Congregation, of which we would 
gladly suppose that Ken became a meijiber. Ami, although 
the organs and, the ch6risters were still silenced, we find that he 
^was one of a musical club, w'hich also numbered Wood among its 
members. ‘ Thomas Ken, a junior of New College,^ says Antony, 
‘ would be sometimes among lytiem, and sing his part/ At Ox¬ 
ford he madeiwQ friends, who were to influence his later life— 
Francis niynne, a pupil of the learmwl and pious Hammond, 
and George Hooper, in the sequel famous as a scholar and divine. 

In May 1661, Ken took the degree of B.A., and it would 
seem that about the same time he entered into holy orders, 
since ho was presented in 1603 by Lord Alaynard to the rectory 
of Lkth; Easton in Essex. Here he found in his patron a 
noble-minded cavalier, and in Lady Maynard an example of 
saintly character which furnished, many years later, the subject 
for a beautiful funeral sermon — one of our few specimens 
of his most eminent talent.* After holding this parish two 
years, he removed to Winchester, where he was, elected fellow 
of the college, and became chaplain to Bishop MorJey. This 
prelate, although a Calvinist, had been a loyal and favoured 
servant of Charles I. When Oxford was occupied by the sectaries, 

his doctrinal opinions procured him an offer of leave to retain 

« 

* In connexion with Km’s testimony to Lady Maynard’s devotion, Mr. Anderdon 
discourses very oracularly on the neglect of daily s^yice in country iiarishes, and 
throws ^11 the blame on the clergy (p. 35). New every oue who has looWd into the 
matter must know that daily service never has been and never was supposed or int^ded 
to be nniversal, either before or since the Hefo^raation. If Ken observed the nmrie 
literally at Easton, where * tlie church is just without the limits of the park ’ (p. 33), and 
wbefe be could reckon on the great man’s houseliold as regular attendants, this proves 
nothing as to general obligation. By all means let daily service be celebrated when¬ 
ever a congregation can be gathered; but Mr. Anderdon must know little of country 
life if be supposes that,this is commonly the case. As for. the assertion at P- dO, that 
‘Bishop Morley exacted a strict obedience to the rubric in regar4.to daily prayers 
tliroughout his diocese,’ it is sufficiently refuted by the fact that one of his clergy is 
celebrated as an extraordinary persoh for 'walking every day . in the Week to read 
service in the pansh church’Xp- 43);’andibytlie extract from^mBiihc^S will,p.l41, 
where he speaks of the Vicar of Farnlmtn jos obliged py speci^d/oundatifm to ‘read the 
Common Prayer morning and eveumg daily/and frovidftt au for similar 

service iii anutber parish. 
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his canonry of Christchurch, without being subjected to any test 
or subscription; but lie preferred poverty and exile. At the 
llestoration, his fidelity had been rewarded w'ith the bishopric 
of Worcester, from which in 1002 he was translated to Win¬ 
chester. At the palace there Ken found his brother-in-law 
Walton, now .again a widower, established as a constant guest. 
Mr. IJowlcs tells us (on the authmity of family tradition from 
Dr, Hawes) that the Bisliop’s Hospitality W'as a requital ,of 
assistance and shelter in the day of the Church’s affliction ; and 
he draws a pleasing picture of J^iscator, strolling about Win¬ 
chester as ^ tlie favourite old man’ of the schoolboys—such as 
he liimsclf remember/^the father of Publio-orator Crowe, and 
^ poor Tom Warton.’ ’ 

Morley bestoweil on his chaplain a prebend at Winchester, 
the living of lirightstonc in the Isle of Wight, and that of 
Woodhayin Hampshire. Contrary to the practice of tlie age, 
Ken gave up Brightstonc on being presented to the other 
parish, as he wa.s resolved not to undertake any pastoral care 
to which he could not appjy liimself in person. In 1672 he 
resigned Woodhay to his collegc-fricnd Hooper—probably with a 
view of being at liberty to attend more closel}' on the Bishop. 
It would seem to have been at this time that he entered on a 
course of preaching at a church in Winchester wjicre ‘ there was 
no preaching minister’—the endowment, probably, being too small 
to secure the sei'viccs of an incumbent whose accomplishments cx- 
tende<l beyond reading prayers and homilies. His eloquence drew 
crowds of hearers, and lus labours were rewarded by the con¬ 
version of ^any* Anabaptists. 

In 1674 was published the ‘ Manual of Prayers for the Use of 
the Scholars of Winchester College ’—an admirable little work, 
which in sixty years went through twenty-four impressions, and 
still retains its popularity. It was accompanied in the later 
editions by Hymns for Morning, Evening, and Midnight; two of 
which, although in on abridged fonn, and with needless variations 
of the words,—besides having found their way into our ebuyehes, 
—‘I^re still repeated daily in thousands of dwellings,”^ and ‘ have 
been translated into the languages of the antipodes.’ t 

In 1675 Ken made the tour of Italy with his nephew, the 
younger Walton, whose skill as a draftsman is celebrated by 
Cotton in his continuation of the Complete Angler. It was the 
year of jubilee. Mr. Anderdon elaborately pictures the mul¬ 
titudes which flocked to the holy city, and is as warm in celc- 

bmtion of theif faith as jf pilgrimages were always purely what 

« * ___ * 

* Mocivolay, lliit., u 43!t. t p. tOS. 

jj , * _thejr 
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they profess to bo. This is one of the passages in the earlier 
portion of the ‘ Layman's' book which we hope to find altered 
in another edition; surely it is not impossible to depict the sup¬ 
posed feelings of devout Romanists without running out into 
admiration of tbcir superstitions. Ken’s travels drew on him 
a suspicion of Popery—for which there never was the slightest 
ground; indeed, the result ^f his observations was altogether 
op])osite—that * if it were possible, he returned rather more con¬ 
firmed of the purity of the Protestant religion than he was before.’ 
{Prose Worlis^ p. 4.) But assuredly he would never have thought 
to clear himself from the imputation of Romanism by drawing 
(like Mr. Anderdon) a contrast betweefii the English and the 
•Roman comnaunions altogether to the advantage of the latter, :m<l 
then subjoining, as it were condescendingly, a formal profession 
of his adhesion nevertheless to ‘ our Motlier Church, in whose 
bosom we have been regenerated.’ Not a few things of the like 
stamp call for the author’s revision—^d are indeed, as we have 
intimated, at variance apparently with his own more deliberate 
opinion. * , 

After his return from Italy Ken lived peacefully at Winches¬ 
ter, until in 1G79 he was appointed chaplain to the Princess 
of Orange. The office had been held by Hooper, who found, 
as Ken now did, the pious and gracious disp<jsition of the J^ng- 
lish Princess insufficient to counterbalance her husband's cold 
harsh manners, his private immoralities, and the tone generally 
of his court. Ken felt himself bonnd to remonstrate with 
William on his conduct towards the Princess: and the dis¬ 
like which he incurred by this honest discharge qf duty was 
heightened by the firmness with which he insisted that Count Zul- 
estein, the Prince’s illegitimate uncle, sliould perform a promise 
of marriage under which he h«cl seduced one of the maids of 
honour^—the.niece of Ken’s first patron. Lord Maynard. William 
threatened to dismiss the chaplain, and Ken was very willing to go ; 
but for the sake of appearances, he was requested to remain a 
year»lcM^er, During this time he was treated with increased 
respect; at the end of it he gladly returned to Winchester. 

As things stood, the disagreements with the Prince of 
Orange were riot likely to do Kto disservice with Charles II.— 
unde to both William and Mewy. Immediately on his arrival 
from Holland in the autumn of 1680 he was appoint^ one of 
the royal chajfdiains. About this time the Court paid fre^ent 
visits to Winchester^ chieAy for the sake of hunting id tite New 
Forest. In 1683 Charles laid die fesmdation u. palace 
there ; but iirhile it w^.tii progress th^ WfUi a in lodging 

, the sovereign and his train—including hia. sevngiKi* On one 
' occasion 
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orrasion Ken’s prebenrlal house vfas marked out for Nell Ciwyn. 
lie highly resented such a pollution—declaring ^that a woman of 
ill repute ought not to be ondured in the house of a clergyman— 
especially the King’s chaplain/ Nell ‘ was forced to seek other 
lodgingsand it is said that the 17ean, more complaisant than 
tt)C Prebendary, added to his residenwi a small building for her 
especial accommodation.* 

In July, 1683, Ken received a very complimentary invitation 
from Lord Dartmouth to accompany him in an expedition to 
Tangier. It has been snpposeci that in accepting it he was 
influenced by the hope of relieving (Christian captives in Africii; 
but this is evidently a* groundless conjecture. The fleet sailed 
from Portsmouth on the lOfh of August, and affer it had put* 
out to sea the object of the voyage was made public. Tangier, 
which had come into the poss<!Ssion of the British crown as a part 
of the <lowry of Charles’s queen, was about to be alxuidoned. 
Vast sums of money had b^cn squandered on the improvement of 
its fortifications; and these wwks Lord Dartmouth was now com¬ 
missioned to destroy, ^ * 

The expe<Ution has found its chronicler in one of Lord Dart¬ 
mouth’s (x>imcil—to wit, jVIr. fciamuel Pepys—the same whose re¬ 
putation as an able and efficient public servant has in our time^been 
soinewliat unfairly obscured by the disclosure of his foibles in 
the famous Diary.f Tiie outset was full of hope. Pepys congra¬ 
tulates himself on the pn)spert of * going in a good ship, with 
a good fleet, under a very worthy leader, in a conversation as 
delightful as coinpanions in the first form in divinity, law, physic, 
and the us^ullest parts of mathematics, can render it—namely, 
Dr. Ken, Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr, Shares; with the 
additional pleasure of concerts (much above the ordinary) of voices, 
flutes, and violins ; and, to fill «p all, good humour, good cheer, 
some good hooks, and a reasonable prospect of being Ijome again in 
less than two months/ (i. 326.) And Evelyn writes to him with 
a pleasant affectation of envy—‘ You leave us so naked at home 
that, till you return from Barbary, we arc in danger of becoming 
barbarians. The heroes are all embarked with my Lord Dart¬ 
mouth and Mr. Pepys; nay, they seem to carry with them not a 
colony only, but a college, nay, a whole university; all the 
scienOOs, all the arts, and all the professors of them too/ {ib. 337.) 

^ Mr, Bowles (vol. ii. p. vi.) gives, from the information of Bishop Huntiiigford, a 
more^bigbly coloured and less probable Wimonian version of the story—tliat Nell 
took possession of Ken’s house dtiriag his absence, and that, 'finding' her deaf to 
entreaty, he was obliged to order a portion of tlw roi^ to be token off!’ 

f The Tangier Journal js in the*nrit volume of jpegs' ' Life, Jounuil^ Cone- 
spoiidence,^ London, 1841; a distinct work from the JJiaf ^—to the lucoess of which 
we iro doi^t oweHvvppearaaoe. ^ 

These 
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These hopes, however, were bijt poorly realized. Of Lawrence, 
the physician, the record says liiothin^ more ; Shores, the savayit^ 
who had been at Tangier before, was found to have cauglit too much 
of its morality in more ways than one; Trumbull, the civilian, 
proved to be a poor creature, always wishing himself in Doctors’ 
Commons, and so utterly useless that at last his companions were 
glad to send him home ; the absence from England was four times 
as long as had been expected; the African climate proved very 
unhealthy ; and the society of Tangier was intolerable. 

‘ What a chaplain,’ says Pppys, ‘ did the Admiralty send to 
my Lord Dartmouth in the Grafton!—a little, deaf, crooked 
fellow, full of his design of going a hunting with my Lord.’ It 
^ would seem •that this worthy was superseded by the chaplain 
whom Dartmouth had chosen for himself, for we hear nothing 
more of hi^. The outward voyage, which lasted five weeks, 
passeil not^ unpleasantly. "On the Sundays Ken read prayers 
and preached; and his sermons at sea as on shore had usually 
the good fortune to please Mr. Pepys, whose criticism in such 
matters, as our , readers may perhaps remember, was severe if 
not always judicious. Even here indeed we meet with a notice that 
‘ Dr. Ken made a weak sermon* (i. 384); and at another time 
>praisc and blame are thus mixed—‘ Dr. Ken made an excellent 
sermon, full of the skill of a prctichcr, hut nothing of a natural 
philosopher^ it being all forced meat' (i. 363.) 

The supper-table was enlivened by a series of discussions on 
the subject of spirits between Ken and Pepys, which, although 
on one occasion the disputants waxed ^ very hot,’ appear to have 
been amicably conducted, Pepys took the sceptical side, and 
we have little doubt that he got beyond his depth; but Mr. 
Anderdon and Mr. Marklsmd must allow us to suspect that Ken 
may have been a little too credujous. Much of the good Doctor’s 
time was now devoted to the composition of a poem on the history 
of St. Edmund, the royal martyr who gives his name to the 
pleasant town of Bury. The biographers, in speaking of this 
epiq, all indicate horror of its tediousness. Both Bowles and 
Anderdon seem to have been afraid even to re-open the book in 
order to ascertain the number of cantos; for one states it as 
fourteen and. the other as twelve, while Markland rightly 
says thirteen. We do not pretend to know much of what is in 
these cantos; the arguments read like a bm*]esquc, the 
verses, where we have lookfd at them, are no better. The 

although taken from old Saxon, history, suirodtaded 
with a. strange machinery of fiends :pd angela^ niad® ^ hoar 
-on the settlement of oqr, ccGlgsiasticaL inhttete'^!t,.4be reBtoTatioi:i, 
.>nf Charles ll,. Edmund in. his ..eaciW of the. Ideid 

Church, 
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Church, and is commanded to reform the Anglian in accord¬ 
ance with it. A synod is held at Bury. Ruinano, the advo¬ 
cate of the papacy, ‘ sly Proteo/ who seems to be meant for 
Shaftesbury, and other personages giwd and bad, liave each 
his say; and at last the Anglo-Saxon Church is happily esta¬ 
blished on a basis which exactly agrees witli the Common Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-nine Articles. No one, we imagine, will 
dispute Mr. Anderdon's opinion (p. 131) that it would have 
been well if the epic, like its hero in one stage of his adventures, 
had been committed to the bosom ^f the deep. 

Tangier was under the government of Colonel Kirke—soon to 
earn lasting infamy in^the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
Tlic corruption in matters of administration—the frightful immo¬ 
rality and disorder of the place—filled Ken with dismay. The 
Pepysian Journal notices on Sunday, September 30l> * A very fine 
and seasonable but most unsuccessful argument from Dr. Ken, 
particularly in reproof of the vices of this town. 1 was in pain,’ 
adds Mr. Pepys, ‘ for the governor and the officers^ about us in 
church; but 1 perceived tl^ey regarded it not.’ Tlie * louse 
company at table,’ when the restraint of Lord Dartmouth’s 
presence was removed, sometimes drove the councillor and the 
chaplain to dine together in private; and they talked ‘ on the 
viciousness of the town and its being time for Almighty God to 
destroy it.’ Again, on October 28, there was ‘ very high dis¬ 
course between Dr. Ken and me on the one side, and the 
governor on the other, about the excessive liberty of swearing we 
observed here. The l^octor, it seems, bad preached on it to-day.’ 
Ken succee|^ed, Kbwever, in thwarting Governor Kirke's attempt to 
appoint a worthless fellow, brother of his Excellency’s mistress, 
to the chaplaincy of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s ship. 

In April, 1684, Ken agaui landed in England. Walton 
had died during his absence, at the age of nipety, leaving 
him a seal-ring, which he himself had received as a bequest 
from Dr?^Donne; siid within a few months he had also to 
lament the loss of his patron, the pious and munificent Mprlcy. 
By this, however, a way was opened for Ken’s own advancement 
to the episcopate, as the successor of Mews, who was translated 
from Bath and Wells to Winchester. The appointment was 
creditable to the King, for it is said that without solicitation he 
bestowed the see on Kaa, as * the little fellow who refused to 
give'poor NeHy a lodging.’ 

On Jan. 25,1684-5, he was consecrated at I^mbeth; and within 
Utde more than a week, 1^ was summoned, with other prelates, to 
sdtend the d^th-bed of Ch^l^^ Both as being * die most in favour 
of^e bkhp]^S,’and^as tbe most penraaid.Ve speaW, he seems 

to 
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to have been allowed by hia elder brethren to take the lead in the 
solemn scene. For three days and three nights we are told 
{Prose WorkSf p. 5) he watched without ceasing by the royal 
l^d; and notliing can be finer than his appearance even in the 
narrative of Burnet, if we omit the detractory statements which 
are exposed by the evidence of more accurate reporters. * Ken,’ 
says Burnet, ‘ applied himself much to the awaking of the King’s 
conscience. He spoke with a great elevation both of thought 
and expression, like a man inspired, as those who were present 
told me. He resumed the matter often, and prfmounced many 
short ejaculations and prayers which afFcfted all present.’ He 
urged the King to «Teceive the Holy Communion, wdiich he 
•refused, on ^etence of weakness; the real reason we need not 
mention. He prevailed with him to order the Oucliess of Ports¬ 
mouth out ofthe chamber, ^and to beg pardon of the Queen. 
Who can believe;' with Bumet, that one who had thus faithfidly 
and searchingly done his duty at thsif, awful time, would have 
pronounced the Church’s absolution over the dying sovereign, 
unless he had had grounds sufficient for his own conviction that 
there was a penitent heart to receive it ? 

Ken had hardly entered on his diocese when it became the 
scenes of Monmouth’s invasion. It is said, that immediately 
after the rout of Sedgemoor the bishop interrupted a military 
execution, and told the general, Lord Feversham, ‘My Lord, 
this is murder in law: now the battle is over, these poor 
wretches must be tried before they are put to death.’ Mr. 
Macaulay (i. 632), while he fully allows that the story is in 
keeping with Ken’s character, questions its possIbiUly—on the 
groumU that the Bishop was in the House of Lords on the 
Thursday before the battle and with Monmouth in the Tower 
on the Monday after it, and that ‘ there is no trustworthy evidence’ 
of his having been in Somersetshire during the interval. Mr, 
Markland replies that on the Thursday in question (July 2) 
Parliament broke up; that Kcti may have then considered it 
his daty to hasten into his disturbed diocese; that the date 
of the supposed remonstrance with Feversham was five days 
later (July 7); and that there was ample time for returning 
to London hy Monday, July 13. To us this reasoning seems 
satisfactory; but Ken can well affiird to spare any credit which is 
liable to be contested, and wc should be very williing to suppe^e, 
with Mr, Anderdon, that the hero of the story stout oM 
Bishop Mews, who^ having been a soldier in earlier^e, resumed 
that character at . Sedgemoor^ and ms^ hare been %rrcmeoas!y 
s^Kiken of by. the relator of the inddfflttt as still Bkhop of Bath 
ibm Wells (p, 193). Be this as - it niitay; Keia^s ctsaduCt after the 
' ^ suppression 
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suppression of the rising was truly admirable. More than a 
thousand of the rebels were imprisoned in the gaols at Wells and 
other places of his diocese. Forgetting the injuries which they 
had done him on their march, when they stripped the lead from 
the roof of his cathedral,, defaced the ornaments, and all but pro¬ 
faned the altar by a carousal—he visited and prayed with them 
in their prisons ‘night and day^ {Prose Works, p. 31); he 
supplied them with food to the extent of his own means, and 
prevailed on others to join in the charitable work. And when 
Jeffreys and Kirke were engaged^in their atrocious campaigns, 
he wrote a pathetic and earnest letter to the King, praying—in 
vain—that a stop migfit be put to the fr^htful ^butchery by 
which the highways of Somersetshire had been already rendered 
loathsome. 

liut before this he had been emjjloyed, together with his old 
friends Turner (now Bishop of Fly) and Hooper, to prepare 
Monmouth for death. Aj, the Duke’s request Dr, Tenison 
was also summoned to attend. The conversation which took 
place on the day of the execution is* recorded, and the behavi¬ 
our of the divines lias been blamed as harsh and inconsiderate. 
Monmouth himself had requested them to accompany him, 
although he knew their sentiments from tlu; conversation of. the 
preceding day. Were they not to deal sincerely and plainly 
with a grievously mistaken man on the brink of eternity ? Were 
they to let him psiss from the world in the belief that they saw 
no wrong in rebellion and adultery ? We need not seek, a separate 
apology for Ken in the circumstance that he ‘ acted in the devo¬ 
tional part o^y’ {^Prosc Worhs^ p. 21). Against the censures of 
contemporary faction, and of later party historians, we may con¬ 
tent ourselves with quoting the opinion of Mr. Macaulay (i, 621) : 
—‘ Tlie divines appeor to have only discharged what was in their 
view a sacred duty.’ * 

Ken now set vigorously to work in the offices of his new station. 
His diocese was, as the late insurrection bad shown, a stronghold 
of sectarian ignorance. He therefore bent himself to counteracf'the 
evil by the publication of simple tracts, intended to instruct and 
confirm his flock in the doctrines of the Church; by constant visita¬ 
tion and preaching; by promoting the establisliment of parochial 
schools and libraries, imd pressing on bis clergy the duty of public 
catechising, Order to assist them in dus work, he put forth his 
' Practice of Love,’ a devotional exposition of the Shurch 

Catechism. «He bad/ sa^ Haw&ins, >a xefty happy way:of 
mixing hisiiPrit^al witb iiis corporid alms. When any |lb^ 
person of hidt, he would examine wliethetr he covdd ady 

theXord^s Iroyor or the 0?eed/ Widi n viaw ^ to idle 
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from vicious practice and convei’sation, and the industrious from 
the oppiession of the tradesmen, who grew rich by their labour, 
making them a very scanty allowance for it'—he concehed the 
project of building a workhouse at Wells; but it failed throuirh 
want of encouragement. {Prose Worlis^ pp. 6, 9.) Evciy Sunday, 
when iit Wells, he invited twelve poor persons to dine with him 
in his hall; ^ always endeavouring, while he led their bodies, to 
comfort their spirits by cheerful discourse, generally mixed witli 
some useful instruction ’ {ib. p^ 8). To his clergy he was a iathci. 
lie canied on an intercoursfr with them which in these dii)s 
of multiplied episcopal duties must unhappily be given up as 
impossible, ^ «■ 

Among the more public matters which engaged the Bishop's 
attention, was a collection for the Protestants who had been 
driven from France by the^ revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The reader need hardly be reminded of James's tortuous bc*- 
haviouron the occasion; how deeply^he was annoyed bj finding 
that, just as he was labouring for a toleration of Romanism, the 
intolerance of his religion was sn violently exhibited in the* 
nearest of continental kingdoms; how be endeavoured to gain 
credit with his subjects by professing compassion for the suilcicis; 
how he privately congratulated the French king, recalled a piu- 
clamation which had offended him, and caused a book by a 
French Protestant minister to be burnt at the Royal Exchange * 
how, after having issued an order for a general collection in aid 
of the refugees, he endeavoured to lessen its effect by delaj, and 
by charging the clergy to content themselves v^th reading it, and 
to abstain from preaching on the subject. Ken was jfiot a man to 
lend kimself to such artifices. His spirit was thoroughly stined 
by the barbarous proceedings of Louis. Immediately on leceiving 
the royal letter, he issued a Pa(»toral to his clergy, earnestly re¬ 
commending the collection. He led the way by contributing the 
greater part of a fine of 4000/. which opportunely fell to him; 
and in l^nt 1686-7 he preached in London a sermon < in which 
he exhorted to constancy in the Protestant religion, and detestap- 
tioD of the unheard-of cruelties of the French, and stirred the 
people to a liberal contribution. The sermon,’ adds Evelyn, 
* was the more acceptable, as it was unexpected from a bishop 
who had undergope the censure of being inclined to Popery, the 
contmry whereof no man could show more.’ have already 
alluded to this charge, in connexion w^ith his ti^vels* It was 
also supposed be countenanced by his* asceUill life, by his 
ccdRjacy, and some passages in h» devotional wfltinga, which 
be alter^ on discoveru^ bow they had been misundexatOod. 

^ 1 time he had attained great as a pteaeher. The 
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Kinpr himself pronounced him the best on the Protestant side. 
Buruet tells us ‘ that he had a very edifying way ; but it was more 
apt to move the passions than to instruct; so that his sermons 
were rather beautiful than solids yet his way in them was very 
taking/ (ii. 441.) It might, perhaps, have been difficult to 
steer clear between the censure here conveyed and that which the 
writer had just pronounced on the opposite manner of Bishop 
Gunning, Of Ken’s three extant sermons, two relate to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the day. The coolest reader of the present age 
cannot but admire the clear and fluent eloquence, the fervour, <md 
the unction—(a rare quality in orthodox English sermons)—by 
wliicli they are distingJished. Add to this, the preacher’s clia 
racier, look, voice, and gesture, and tlie general exeftement of the r 
time ; and we may imagine with what feelings he was heard as he 
applied the history of afflicted Judah to the circumstances 
of the English Church, surrounded by enemies, Romish and 
Sectarian. But perhaps the reports of the sensation which he 
raisfHl when handling the topics that agitated all minds are a 
less strong testimony to his popularity than the fact that, when he 
was to expound the Catechism in the chapel of Ely House, the 
Princess Anne was obliged to bespeak a place that she might hear 
him. (Prose Worhs^ p. 208.) 

Ho was now irresistibly drawn into the stream of public 
afffAirs. James — contrary to the advice of the Pope himself, 
and of all but a few blind zealots and faithless counsellors—hod 
openly entered on the course which roused the spirit of the 
nation against him.* We need hardly even touch, on the more 
public part| of tlie story—'fresh as they must be in the recolleo- 
tion of every reader from that late work which—questioxutble or 
even false as we may often think it, in views, in statements, and 
in the arts of composition by vrhich the effect is produced—is 
undeniably among the most animated and the mos^ engaging of 
all historical narratives. 

In die summer of 1687 the King visited Bath, and announced 
that on a certain day he would * touch for the evil.’ The ^cle** 


* In cozuiexion with this Subject we turned with uatura) Gurloeitf to the last edition' 
of Dr. Lingard’s Histoty. Perhaps, if it bad been revised a few montba later, the 
author—whose death has been announced since this avticLe was written—might have 
found occasion to draw ^et more strongly the cflstinction between the * ultra" and the 
‘ moderate' parties of his commutiibo^to dwell still more emphatically on the vezatSon 
with which the ^r,*oderate Catholics^ saw the troubles brought on them by the'Vanity 
and insolence of leather Petre and tba Overweening preeumption of recent oopverts. 

We may a^well take this <;^mttaiiity of saying^ 14n^ud's ultipsate 

revision pf bis "vbrk seems to have been most elaborate. Aa far ai'we base able 
to examine the lext (10 vola Svp. fitodon, 1800};^ he has uegl^ted^nothil^, jiihea of 
4hthotity or argument, th*at'lmd'haieirg^4n (he iiderval from his preeedin^i^igeaxafiee 
before the paldio. . ^^'day ^.a Aha Doctor’^ 

VOL. Lxxxix. cuPtvm. ^ u . ' ? * ^jiiaadoi 
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siastics of his train availed themselves of the occasion ; they made 
bold to take ppssessimi for the nonce of the Abbey Church, and 
decorated its altar after the Romish fashion. The Bishop hap* 
pened to be absent at Wells. As he had received no formal 
notice of tiie royal intentions-, and as performances of the same 
kind had taken place in other churches, he thought it advisable 
not to interfere with ‘ the healing but on the following Sunday 
lie appeared in the pulpit of Bath Abbey, and, in a sermon on 
the parable of the Samaritan (which was the gospel for the day), 
he earnestly warned his heavei^ against confounding the duty of 
joining with aliens from the Church in works of mercy and the 
sin of countenancing Religious error. 

The great controversy between England and Rome was now at 
the height. Ken took no part in it; he probably felt that he had 
not. the talents of a controversialist, and he knew that his Church 
was abundantly famished ^tith able champions. His printed 
contributions to her cause are of another kind—a Pastoral, in 
which he exhorts his clergy to meet t\ie evils of the time by a 
diligent discharge of their public du^ties and by the cultivation of 

E itscmal religion—and a sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, in 
ent 1688, and published after, his death. Evelyn describes the 
>exciteznent on the delivery of tliis sermon; how the administra¬ 
tion ‘of the Holy Communion, which concluded the morning 
.service, was ‘ interrupted by the rude breaking in of multitudes * 
•eager to hear the preacher of* the afternoon ; how the Bisliop 
preached with bis accustomed action, zeal, and energy, so that 
people flocked from all quarters to hear him.’ The distress of 
the Church is represented under the figure - of tne chpsen people 
oppressed' by the Babylonians and Edomites; he exhorts his 
hearers to patience, atedfastness^ and trust in God; and from 
the deliverance of Judah he as^\ires them that thus they shall 
triumph over all their enemies. Reports of the sermon reached 
the King, ancf Ken was ‘ closeted ’ and questioned. He answered, 
^ that if his Miqesiy had not neglected his own duty of being pre¬ 
sent, Jbis enemies had missed this opportunity of accusi;^ him-;’ 
^wbarenpofi, says Hawkins, he was dismissed. 

Within a few^ tireeksi the King^a ^ Deidaration for Liber^ of 
'CoBflSciei^e/ which had been issued a y^ befibre, was again 
sent forA> with an order that the^Bidiops should require their 
ttr readmit frem the pulpit of every ebarchr. Ken waaasnon^ 
the prelates who attended. the call the jw^at^^ancroft* to 
cbitsuk on the etnert®*^? ' took pmrt ini dxmng. 
mtitjon to the King, and was one ojf those who fyeiwntw* it. 
James inadstM &sbA the efooument * xaiso4 ^ 

he repli^ fai the of hie late disoowse^‘Wc 
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are Ixmiicl to fear God and honour tlie Kinp:. We desire to do 
both. Wc will honour you; we must fear God/ And when the 
King went on to say that he would be obeyed in the publishing 
of his declaration, Ken answered ‘ God’s will be done/ Witli 
the Primate and five other Bishops he shared in the stirring 
sficnes of the imprisonment, the trial, and the acquittal (June 29, 
1688).* ^ * 

The next personal notice of him is on the 28th of September, 
when we find him among the Bishops whom James, alarmed at 
the rumoured movements of the Prince of Orange, summoned to 
Whitehall. They found, however, that if the King ha<l meant 
anytliing by the invitation, he had changed^his mind beff)ro their 
interview with him ; and Ken did not scruple to»say, that ‘ His 
Majesty’s inclinations towards tlie Church, and their duty to him, 
were sufficiently understood and declared before, and would Lave 
been equally so if they had not stirred one foot out of their 
dioceses.’ A week later, the Bishops again waited on James, for 
the purpose of tenflering*their advice on the position of affairs. 
Tliey presented a. paper suggesting that he should retract the 
measures by which he had wronged the Church and exasperated 
bis people; and that he should summon * a free and regular 
j)arllament/ He thanked them for their counsel, and promised to 
follow it in some respects; but be declared himself deterfnined 
not to call a parliament. 

When William lauded, Ken was at Jiis episcopal city. On 
the approach of the troops, he set off to join James at Salisbi^'y ; 
but, finding on the way that the King had returned to London, he 
withdrew to hiifTiephew Walton’s rectory, near Devizes. 

After tlie imh^py King’s retiremart, the Convention Par¬ 
liament met in January, 1688-9. The scheme of a regency was 
proposed, among others, as one which would at once save the 
consciences of those who had sworn allegiance to James, and 
enable them to conform to a new order of things. * We need not 
here inquire whether this scheme, if adopted, could have been 
found practicable for the purposes of govemipent; we mention it 
because it was that which: appeared- to Sancroft and other prelates 
. to offer a solution of their difficulties. The Primate himself kept 
aloof &Qm Convention. Ken woa regular in his attendance^'at 
its, sitings. Me took> it seems, no part in the debate^—{mdiaedt 
we ai'C xK>t aware that he ever spoke in parliament) -blit be-wiaa 
oxurof the minori^ agamst confmrmg the cmwn on WiHiiun^tnd 
Mary; a&et joining ixt; a^prdtest, withdrew from the 


^ths way, Mk Anderdpn,^ tbs cotnmittal biahnpa to 

ff in if fhm- WomiiiFortb, %m' wtU-kiiowa liaea of 

- f V ? , . 
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And now catne the great question on which his after life was to 
depend—could he transfer to the new sovereigns the allegiance 
which he had sworn to James ? 


The line which he took was peculiar. He had joined in an 
address of thanks to Willhun for bis interposition ; he was willing 
even to submit to him as King; yet he considered that the 
terms of the old oath forbade him to take the new one—and for 
the sake of good conscience .cheerfully sacrificed his all. But 
from the beginning he viewed his case as one of merely pei'sonal 
disability. He advised all who rould conscientiously take the oath 
to do so ; ho commissioned his chancellor, who had himself taken 
it, to institute and collate in his stead. His whole affection was 
with the Chilrch, although he felt himself excluded frojn its 
service; he regarded the idea of a schism with horror. 

Burnet, with the vulgar impertinence of a nature unable to 
apprehend ahything purer of higher than itself, thought proj)er 
to write to him in the end of 1689 a remonstrance on wliat he 
considered as the inconsistency of this course. He presumed to 
tell him that ‘some were so Severe to say that there was some¬ 
what else than amscience at the bottom of his lefusal.’ . The 
answer {Prose Worlis^ })p. 18-21) is a beautiful specimen of calm 
an<l dignified rebuke ; but it would appear to ha>c had no other 
effect on the bustling Whig Bishop than that of estaldishing a 
lasting grudge which mixes with all liis notices of Ken. 

Hooper, now rector of Lamhetb, was more likely to have an 
influence over his friend. One evening, while on a visit to him, 
Ken appeared to be convinced by his arguments in favour of the 
oath, but next morning he begged that the subject might not again 
be mentioned; ‘ for,’ he said, ‘ should 1 be persuaded to comply, 
and after see reason to repent, you would make me the most 
miserable man in the world.’ A-letter from Turner to Sancroft 
amusingly shqws how Ken’s defection was dreaded by the more 
decided nonjurors:— 

‘ I must/ be writes, ‘ no longer iu duty conceal from your (Irace, 
though t beseech you to keep it in the terms of a secret, that this very 

good man is, I fe&r, warping from us.I wprehend that parson of 

Lambeth has supei^ned upon our brother or B. and W .; and if he 
lodges again at his hetose, X shall doubt tba consequence; for which 
reason xU come over on Saturday morning to invite him to my coun*^ 
try biAiBe**^Aniderdonf p» 366« 

On the trial of the seven bishops^ a £xUsnd asked Sir John 
Broiuffton ‘ whether be^hail ever seen the Hall so full The old 
Cavalier, who remembered the breaking^ out of tihe Great Rebel- 
IjqOf answered, ‘ mod fuller, when the cry was, Jlfo Hsliopst 
m {Autohiofftaph^f p. 3ll). The cry Was nowefaang^ 

hgain^ 
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again. It was suggested in an abominable pamphlet that the 
bishops should be ‘ De-Witted^ by the multitude—who had lately 
knelt in the water to receive their blessing, and by their zeal to 
congratulate Sancroft and Ken, as the primate’s coach conveyed 
tiiein from their trial, had made the way from Westminster over 
London Bridge to Lambeth a journey of several hours.*. 

But in higher quarters there was a better disposition. Those 
who scrupled at the new oath of allegiance were for the most part 
the same prelates who had endured imprisonment and disgrace 
for the Protestant cause, and who %ain and again, by speech and 
writing, had urged on* James \he doing of justice to his people 
;;.nd to the Church. Their merits were remembered, and there 
was a reluctance to deprive them; but unhappily the spirit of 
Ken did not animate the ma,jority of his brethren—they refused 
repeated proposals of a}i accommodation. In the end of 1690 
Turner was found to be concerned in a plot for restoring the 
dethi'oncd king by the aid ef France, and was obliged to al)scond. 
One more application was made, in the hope that Sancroft and his 
brethren Avould disavow all cAmexion with the plot; but it was in 
vain, anil the government found itself obliged to put the depriving 
act ill execution. 

The ejection of Ken was delayed from the difficulty of find¬ 
ing a lUvIne willing to occupy the place of one so universally 
respected. Beveridge refused the see; Kidder, dean of Norwich, 
was at length, and not without some artifice, persuadpd to accept 
It. He submitted, with many misgivings; and long after he de¬ 
clared that he * Lfid often repented of his accepting, and looked 
on it as a gfeat infelicity/ His consecration took place on the 
30th of August, 1691. 

On hearing of this ‘ successor, or rJither supplanter/ Ken pro¬ 
tested against the intrusion from his pastoral chair in the cathe¬ 
dral, declaring that he ‘esteemed himself the canofiical bishop,, 
and should be ready on all occasions to perform his duties/ 
He, therefore, ought to have been except^ by Burnet from the 
assertion that the deprived prelates ‘ never stood upon their nght, 


^ The Biographia Bfitaonica giref ua f^m one of Sancroft’a lettcra a ohmcterbtjc 
notice of Eeu at tlie luhie tahea excitWeht i^inat the bjahops waa at itf 
*tt grtevet tna to hare miaied (when I iraa to nigh it) tlie seeing of my lerefi^a 
brother of Bath Snd Wells. / am not as&prhed to h&tr that hia imoea^ and eoutjm 
was 90 ^Id a«, to aj»pear but om,, / confeAs, that he did it M&. 

,^ijderdoQ again quot^ a '^mKbliy leftar' which Sancroft wrote to Lloyd 
L^donia a great wood, he that hide bima^f may moat pinbilblj^ W 
ooQC^ed, yet our fi^d is a vmy nttJB^ahljs pmon, at^ ope 
and acquainted,' and aliouUl he trftrimi hlthaelf into wliat habit he will, or Spread a 
patriarchal tWAid, mf GovSr all any aolt of perukp you can fancy, still 
aome^iing idiat m^y discover him. Not Into oidy, but the of ^ 

Teatollwaaiti the prow or besA (Acta xaviii. llV ' . ' ^ 

nor 


I 
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nor complained of wron^ in any public act or protestation.’ 
Mt. Bowles indul^s in a picture of bis departure from the palace 
of Wells, which we (like Mr. Anderdon) are glad to borrow :— 

^ Surely it would be no sjretch of imagination to coiircivo t])at, on 
the diaw-bridge, as he passed on leaving the abode of independence 
and peace, a crowd of old and young would be assembled, with clapped 
bauds and blessings, to bid him firrewell. Mild, complacent, yet dig¬ 
nified, on retiring with a peaceful conscience from opulence and 
station to dependence and poverty, as the morning shone on tlie tur- 
reted chapel, naturally imagkie he might have shed one only Uar 
when looking back on these interesting scenes. Perliaps his eye might 
have rested on the pale faces of r^oifie of the poor old men and uomen 
who had so dften partaken his Sunday dinner, and heard his dis¬ 
course in the ancient hall—he might have remarked at the same 
time some chHd holding outits little hymn book; then, and not before, 
we may connive-**- ^ 

Some natural tears he dropt, but wiperl them soon. 

The world was all before nim, where to seek 

His place of rest, aurd Providence his guide.' 

We have already had occasion to notice some instances of the 
generosity which distinguished Ken through lilc. AUliousrh his 
incopie must have been ample almost from the time when ho loft 
Oxford, he never saved anything for himself. When nominated 
to his see he had been obliged to borrow the funds for taking pos¬ 
session of it; and now that he was dei)rivcd, the sale of all his 
effects, with the exception of his books, produced only 700/. 

says Mr. Anderdon, God had provided jpr him ‘a co\ert 
from the tempest, the shadow of a great rock in a weaty land.’ 
The friend of his youth, Thynne, now Viscount Weymouth, in¬ 
vited him to accept a shelter at Longleat; * and, in onler to 
relieve him from the sense of dependence, he took the 700/, into 
his own hands, and allowed him an annuity of 80/. For twenty 
years Longleat was the deprived bishop’s home; his residence 
there being only varied by visits to his nephew, Walton, and to 
olheiriTiejm within im easy distance. 

^ LcmgJeat-house,’ says Mr. Anderdon, ^ des<^ng rather the name 
of a pa^ce, rises ai^d natural slopes and hill^ erowtied with han^ng 
woods; die ornamental gardens, enriched with plants brou^t from 
every climate, are still m^nged in the onti<lue mshion in wmch they 
probably existed at ^he dme of Ken. Endless walks and rides are cut 
through the woods; Hhey ofifar at each turn s<n»e imdi bower of s^ 
tuiie, or opening of landscape. These shactes bentgp#” asdC^ 
etiSs them; might weQ ^give him rest; tb^ abound -m eeqnisite 
tpt the peaceful abode of a retired Cbriatiam”.^ r« ^The room winch 
bp iobahited is at the bsp of the house, for mnoved the noise and 
bostle’^of the noble htdl, so Well known oS eowde Of old 

' ^ hospitality 
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hospitality. It is an apartment of most ample dimensions,^ filled with 
bookb, of winch some were his own,* and others belonging to Lord 
Weymouth, the overflowings of the great library below. In this 
retirement he lived, and wrote hymns, and sang tiiem to his viol, and 
prayed, and died. TIis principal coin})anion was probably Mr. Harbin, 
the family chaplain, of whom he often makes mention in lus letters.* 

Kidder, tbe new bishop of Batli and Wells, was a man of learn* 
ing, and of many estimable qualities, which at an eaiHer time had 
uon for him tbe pationage oi Aicbbishop Samrutt and of the 
excellent Robert Nelson {Marklan^^ p. 91). But his principles 
as to Church matters wesc low and lax. Although we may well 
believe his piofessloii that he entered on hisjppistopal office with 
(i sinceic desire to do good, his administration of tile diocese was 
unhajipy From Longleat, which is on the hordeis of it, Ken 
sorrowfully watc'hed the undoing ot his own work; he felt that 
he could never resign his claims tb ‘a latitudinurian traditour^ 
who would betray tlu* baptismal faith.’ 

On the other band, there was much to distress the good recluse 
in the pioceedings of bis ppnjuring* brethren. He, as wc have 
sc*en, lejoiced in the deliverance of the Church from the oppres¬ 
sions of the late leign; he thought that tbe difficulties ui the 
new oath affected such persons only as had sworn allegiance to 
King James; he wished all to conform who could horfestly 
do so. But otliers took a different view; tliey represented 
the great body of the Church as scbismatital and a}iostatc, 
and lesolved to keep up a distinct communion of theii own, 
Sancroft, soured by age and misfortune, and influenced by men 
more violejjt than himself, executed, in 1692, a deed by which 
he transferred his metropolitan powers to Lloyd, deprivcMl Bishop 
of Norwich, It was resolved to continue the succession; King 
James was requested to select tw^ from among the nonjuring clergy 
for elevation to the episcqpate. The Pope was (consulted, and ap* 
proved of the scheme. The e&.iled King left the selection to Sancroft 
and Lloyd, who chose respectively Hickes, deprived Dean of 
Worcester, and Wagstafle, formerly Chancellor of Lichfielck; and 
on St, Matthias’ day, 169S-4, these two were consecrated by the 
deprived Bishops of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborotigh—the 
Archbishop having died in the preceding November. The cem* 
secration was not gently known ^til some years after. 
Great efifbrts had been made to obtain concurrence of Kjw s 
hut he steadily mfuaed, hdieving that < the project of a sruKsea* 
aion originated in a^Utical irauenee which could irdend no 
good towards the (Prose &1,) Thh depskdid 

. . . . . . I .. .. II 

* Ken bequMthied ts £<oc4 Weydbioutk * sll my books of vlujch toylotdlwuk not 
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Bishop of Gloucester^ Frampton, also declined to share in the 
measure. 

In April, 1G95, died John Kettlewell, who had been ejected 
fiom the vicarage of Coleshill in Warwickshue, Ken declared 
of him ‘ he was certainly as saintlike a man as ever I knewand, 
with the exception of the Bishop himself—^if even he is to be ex¬ 
cepted—there is no one among the nonjurors who lias a liigher 
claim to be remembered with reverence and love. Kminent, like 
Ken, for holiness of life, he was his inferior in eloquence, but 
superior to him in learning and general ability. He had not, like 
Ken, an opportunity of serving the Church in a conspicuous 
station, or earning ainame in history ; but at the age of forty-two 
he left behidd him woiTcs which fdl two folio volumes, still 
prized by every student. Jlis inclination would have led him to 
confine himself to practical and devotional subjects; but the cii- 
cumstances of the time forced him to become a controversialist; 
and jarely indeed has controversy been written in so thoroughly 
religious a spirit. There is no attempt to display his powcis, 
or to gain an advantage over his opponent; ho urites with the 
single aim of satisfying his own conscience and those of otheis ; 
every line seems to be penned in the remembrance of the hour 
of death and the day of judgment. Ketllewell was buried at 
Allliallows Barking, in the same vault wliich had contained the 
remains of Archbishop Laud until at the Restoration they were 
removed to Oxford. This was the only occasion on which Ken 
Is known to have officiated publicly after bis deprivation. He 
a^eared in his episcopal robes, and read not only buiial- 
office, but the cventng-service. including the prayers for KingWil** 
liam and Queen Mary. So Wood states {Mhm* Oa.on, iv 442); 
and if the prayers for the King and Queen had been omitted, it 
would surely have been noticed Icy KettlewelVs nonjuring biogra¬ 
pher, who tells us that Ken read the whole evening service. 

A short time before his death, Kettlewell h^ drawn up a 
scheme for the relief of the depriv^ clexgy. He proposed that a 
fund<should be raised, and should be cn^sted to the administra^ 
tion of the Bishops, who would thus be enabled to exercise a 
superintendence over the lives of the clergy^ to restrain them from 
giving way to the temptations of need and idlene^,. and to put a 
atop to the impositions jvbich worthier or pretended nonjurorls 
had begun to practise orirhe charitable* He suggested that 
Bishops should anpe&l to the public in a pustorm letter I in 
July, 1695, the ^ument appeared, bcaniqp the s^gn&tmes of 
Uteyd, Frampton, Ken, and Whittv de¬ 
signated hhnself as Bisliop of his late th^ ymra 

collectively describi^ 0* *tiow deprived/ ^ ^ , 

U 
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In consequence of this, the five were summoned before the 
Privy Council, and Ken has left an account of his examination. 
He had not waited for the formal citation, but twice ot his 
own accord endeavoured to obtain a hearing. Mr. Andeulon 
ic disposed to complain of it as an indignity that he was not 
admitted until the third time, when the warrant had been duly 
served on him. The Council, however, may have 1>een occupied 
by other business, or may not have known of Ken’s attendance, 
or may have been prevented by form from giving him an eailier 
audience. He himself mentions hts voluntary attendances not by 
way of a grievance, bid in proof of his willingricss to meet all 
charges, and as a reason why he should be alibwed t# go in peace. 
Still less are wc able to see any ground for the outcries of nonjur- 
ing writeis against the whole proceeding—which have been echoed 
by the late histonan of the party.* tSurely the Pastoral implied, 
as the Council said, something like ‘ a pretence of authority ’—‘ a 
claim of ecclesiastical jurisdiction,* which might well foim the 
subject of inquhy—more especially as the King, for whose sake 
the subset ibeis had been dc][frived, was still alive and had not 
rcHmjuislied his claims. When admitted to examination (Apiil 
28, 1(596) Ken was treated with the respect due to his chaiactcr. 
His candid answers proved that there was no design beyond "the 
avowed purpose of chaiity ; and ‘ the Council thought jtioper to 
drop the affair as easily as could he.’ 

By the death of White in 1698, and that of Turner in 1700, 
Lloyd, Ken, and Frampton were left as the only survivors of the 
deprived Bishops.* Hickes now held the position of a leader 
among the more vehement section of the nonjurors. He was a 
man of great ability and energy, learned, as far as the learning 
of the age extended, in the Gothic and Northern languages, an 
accomplished divine, and a slSlful controversialist; but he 
appears to have been wanting both in judgment an(f in temper. 
He had been chaplain to Lauderdale in Scotland during the 
primacy of the ill-fated Sharp; and the dark fanaticism of •the 
Covenanters had the effect of driving him into exagmrated 
opinions on the opposite side. He is charged with ^ in¬ 
humanity of having refused to intercede for the life of a broths 
who had bMH nom as a furious preachc^ among the Puritans* 
had been coneemed in Montnouth^s xebell^n, and was one of the 
persons^ for whom AUce Lisle was condemned by 

J^RreySi in Bwneif iii. 63.) When deprived of the 

- ... i tmm> . „ ,f, I ■■11,1 II. . r ii^ ^ I , 
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deanery of Worcester, Hickcs ma<le himself obnoxious to Gorern- 
ment by posting on the door of his cathedral a protest against 
the intrusion ol his successor; in consequence of this he had for 
a time been obliged to abscond, and wc read of liim as figuring 
in a military disguise. {^Life of KettlcwdU p. IS2.) His conse¬ 
cration as a bishop has l^n already mentioned. 

Ken now wrote to Hickes {March 7, 1700-1), briefly mention¬ 
ing the inconveniences which bad arisen from the sepatntion, 
expressing a belief that the time for a leunion with the Church 
was come, and requesting him, with a view to this end, to confer 
with the most eminent of the nonjurors, nnd with some members 
of the lower house of convocation, including the prolocutor. 
Hooper. {Prose Works^ 48, 50.) The answer is not prescived, 
but we may imagine its {Purport. The characters and tlie tenr 
dencies of Ihe two men were opposite. Ken from the bogimiing 
was earnest for closing the breaches of the Church; J lickes 
busied himself in the discovery of pretexts fur further wiilening 
them. With him originate<l the ritual inno\aliens which became 
known by the name of‘The Usages/ When time and change 
had removed or impaired the original grounds of the separation, 
these ‘ Usages' became for those who espoused them a new and 
an insurmountable hindrance to reconciliation with the Established 
Church ; for if they were, as was asserted, essential, there had 
been no \alid administration of the Eucharist since the abiogation 
of King Edward’s first Prayer Hook in 1552; but they rent tlie 
nonjuring communion with internal schisms, and hastened its 
extinction. « 

The death of the dethroned King, in September} 1701, would 
have been regarded by many of the ncmjurors as a deliverance 
from tlieir scruples as to the o^h of allegiance. But unhappily, 
Louis Xiy., by recognising the son of James as King, provoked 
the English Govemtneat to enact a new oath of abjuration, in 
which WxlUam was acknowledged as ‘ lawful and rightfal King,’ 
thew ‘ Pretender’^ ’ title was utterly denied, and an engagement 
was made to defend William and the Protestant succession against 
him add all pmons whatsoever. Ken would now hove been 
willing to swear aUegiance to William, but the imw oath was so 
framed that he cc^uid not accept it. He writes to Harbm, Lord 
Woymoikh’s obaplain, * Let me know m^ether it will be 
It is an oath I slmU fmor take^ 1 wiH mther leave the kingdtmb 
as old and infiwn^aa 1 am/ (Proas Worh, p» 

On the death of King William, m Ma3r^,1l701*»'S[, Uoyd wrote 
to Ken, expreming TWgsiH that for somejreatshd had 
of a^d lair 

presence ^ a Shader 

^ that 
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that there bad ever been any estrangement on his part, but says 
that ‘ he cannot imagine that bis counsel and ossistani-e < an 
be worth a London journey; which is consistent neither with his 
pur*»e, nor ctmvenieuce, nor health, nor inclination/ * He ex* 
presses an earnest wish that some means of ending the schism 
may be devised ; and lie returns to this subject in later letters. In 
one of these (p. 58) he speaks of himself as greatly distressed by 
some alterations which had been made in the seiwice at the ch^tpel 
<»f Lougleat, and which obliged, hii^ to discontinue his attendance 
there. These alterations, no doubt, were connected with the 
prayers for the Royal family; but it does •not clearly a]>peflT 
in what they consisted. * 

After the accession Anne, he was repeatedly solicited to 
resume his old diocese. Kidder, who had never been hapj>y in 
it, was willing to make way for hlin*by accepting a translation; 
but Ken’s growing infirmities combined with his scruples of 
conscience to determine hint against a return to public life. 

IiiNovember, 1703, afearfuj storm stvept over the island. l>efoe, 
in his very striking account of this visitation, reckons the damage 
donr' to property at 4,000,000/.; and states that about 8000 per¬ 
sons ]>erished, Ken was then at his nephew’s at Poulshot. ,He 
writes to Lloyd : * The house being searched the day following, the 
woikmen found that the beam which supported tbifroof over my 
head was shaken out to that degri^ that it had but half an inch 
to hold, so that it was a wonder it could hold together/ Within 
a day or two he Icamt that a part of the palace at Wells bad been 
blown down, and that Kidder and lus wife had been buried in the 
mins. He could not be bat struck by the coincidence as to 
time and cause; but while he was deVoutly thankful for his own 
preservation, he expresses pity fqf Kidder; and there is no hint 
that, as too many would have been ready to do, he i^garded the 
bishop’s death as a judgment for having supplanted him. 

The see was ofiered to Hooper, who had lately been 
secrated to St. Asaph. He declin^ it, m the ground that'he 
‘could not eat the bread* of his old fiiend, and entreated Uxb 
Queen fo restore Ken, She thanked iiim for the suggestion, 
and authorised hmx to make the offer. Ken expressed warm 
gratitude to her Mi^esty, but declared that he could not return 
to such a chai|^: wged Hooper to accept the Idkhoprick, 

and offered to resign all his own ckims to him. Finding hkn 
immoveable, Hoop^ at tompliad; imd Ken had 
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faction of transferring his rights to his oldest friend, in whose 
character and orthodoxy he had the fullest confidence—a con¬ 
fidence amply justified by Hooper in an episcopate of four-and- 
twenty years, during which he refused translation botli to London 
and to York. 

The more violent nonjurors were now enraged against Ken. It 
appears that some of them were even personally rude to him. 
Lloyd was daunted by their clamour, and attempted to retract or 
qualify the approbation which he had expressed when the cession 
was first proposed. Ken's temper was moved: he reminds Lloyd 
of his former words, and blames him for liaving added to the 
exasperation' of the extreme party by sliowing letters which 
were intended to be private. In the next letter he apologises for 
his warmth, and declares that every day mcreases his satisfaction 
in the step which he had taken. 

Poor as he was after his deprivation, Ken had always retained 
his old practice of charity. His personal expenses had hccnlimitcd 
to the cost of ‘ a mean habit, and a poor horse to carry him 
about.' The rest of his scanty annuity was gi\cn to the poor 
and the afflicted, including the deprived clergy of Scotland as well 
as pf England. Hooper was bent on improving his friend's cir¬ 
cumstances, and, on accepting the see of Bath and Wells, desired 
leave to retafii the chantership of Exeter, with the intention of 
pajdng over the income to him. As the Bishop of Exeter 
objected, the Queen desired Hooper’ to yield, and conferred on 
Ken a pension of equal amount. To one who had long had 
only 80/. o-ye-ar, the addition of 200/. must have been wealth; 
but Hooper knew him so well that he thought it' necessary to 
insist that he * should lay out something for himself; and from 
that time,' we are told, * he ^appeared In eveiything according 
to his condition,' * 

In 1708 died Robert Frampton, ejected bishop of Glou¬ 
cester. Pepys bears repeated testimony to his abilities as a 
preacher in his earlier days; and he appears to have been a 
man of singular meekness and humility. On his deprivation, 
he retired to a parish which he had held with his bishoprick. 
He was allowed to redde in the parsonage, attended the church, 
and publicly catediised the children. In 1710 he was followed 
to the grave by L1^<L The most distinguislied the mxipfing 
laity, Nelson and DodwdU, aeting on principles which the latter 
had laid doMrU in Soxne published l^realises, mw to Ken, 

as the only survivor of ^ exterude^ prelatS, i^piring wltether . 
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he claimed their obedience. Hii; answer was that he made no 
such pretension; that he had steadily opposed the consecration of 
successors in the episcopate; and he added, ^ I apprehend that it 
was always tlie judpfinent of my brethren, that the death of the 
canouical bishops would render the invaders canonical, in regard 
that schism is not to be always.’ On this Nelson, Dodwell, 
and the rest of the more moderate spirits, returned to the com¬ 
munion of tlic national church. The later fortunes of the schism 
—adorned as it was by the talents and learning of such men as 
Hickes and Collier, Spinckes, and Brett, and Lindsay—need 
heie be only alluded to \jith sorrow and pity. 

Ken’s life had long been a preparation for (realh. ^Mr. Boules 
(ii. p. 276) mentions a touching circumstance—that the small 
Gieek Testament which was his constant companion opens of 
itself at the 15th chapter of the Fiist Fpistle to the Corinthians; 
and Hawkins tells us that for many years he ‘ tiavelled with his 
shroud in his portmanteau, as*what, he often said, might be as soon 
wanted as any of his other habiliments.’. Atlcngtli, in his seventy- 
fourth year, the summons came? While on a visit in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sherborne, lie was seized with a palsy which confined 
him to his chamber from November, 1710, to the middle of the fol¬ 
lowing March. He then set off tow aids Bath, intending to take 
Longlcat in his way ; but on reaching the mansion which had ho 
long been his home, he felt that he must go no further When 
told by his physician that he had but two or three days to live, 
he answered, * God’s will be done!’ He put on his shroud with 
his own hands, in or^er that bis body might not be stripped after 
death: he prayed for his friends, and gave them his blessing; 
and on the 19 th of March he expiied, peacefully and without 
pain. His will contains the well-known declaration; ^ As for 
my religion, I die in the holy (Catholic and Apostolic fiiitb, 
professed by the whole Church before the disunion of east and 
west: more particularly 1 die in the communion of the Church 
of England, as it stands distinguished from all papal and purihpi ^ 
innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’ 

At sunrise, on the second day after his death, his bo^ was 
laid, according to bis own directions, in the churchyard of Frome 
Selwoodf as being the nearest parish within his diocese, ^ without 
any miumer of pomp or c^emony^ besides that of the order for 
burial in the liturgy. His ^re ^ts lon^ marl^ed by no other 
memorial than an iion'grating,, SMpjed uke a cofTin, and sur- 
moutfted by a mltro stad pastom staff; but in 1844 a fond was 
raised for the purpose pi dohig honour to his memory by some 
more wmihy monument* The iron gratiiw is now inclosed in a 
small QoMc smmture i tlm cbanoelof foe tUM l^toted 
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mmI decorated; and a window, commetnorative of the saintly 
bishop, has been added by the munificence of the Marchioness of 
Bath.* 

The life of Ken presents to us a romarkable instance of a man 
whose tastes were all for the cultivation of sanctity in retirement, 
and for the <Uscbarp^e of humble duties, called by circunistnnf es 
to take a conspicuous part in the liistory of his time. There was 
assuredly no afiR^ctation in his fiequent referen<*es to the callings of 
Amos—‘ no prophet, neither a prophet’s son,’ but ‘ caught up liom 
among tlie meanest of the herdsmen.’ He was evidently one who 
could have been content to serve God iu a country parish all his 
days, without ambition of honours or distinction: he did not seek 
promotion, but was sought out by it. He rose by means which 
would have seemed likely to be a bar to his rising; he was pi oinoted 
for discountenancing the viees of his sovcieign, :md that not In the 
way of violence or forwardness, which might perhaps ha^c sug¬ 
gested his promotion as a moans of'silencing him, but simply by 
a firm resistance when tliej came across bis own path. In his 
episcopal position he impressed two kings—both men of profligate 
morals, and of a creed different fiom his own—by the peifoct 
simplicity and uprightness of his character. With an earnest¬ 
ness ‘like a man inspired’ he urged repentance on the djing 
Charles; he remonstrated with James again and again, boldly, 
yet respectfully, and patiently endured his displeasure. lie was 
neither uplifted by popularity nor dejected by the loss of it. 
When, for conscience swe, he bzul resigned rank and wealth, and 
had submitted to the severance of the ties which bound him to his 
flock, the same singleheartednesa continued to his charac¬ 
teristic. He kept aloof from the zealots who mixed up with 
their cause other considerations than those for which he had em¬ 
braced it,; he opposed their mistaken measures ; and, in the 
consciousness of his own rectitude, he was content to bear their 
insol^ce and scorn. Towards Charles at Winchester, and on 
his deathbed—towards William at the Hague—towards the brutal 
I^irke—towards James daring the bloody scenes of 1685 and in 
the changeful days of 1688—he bore himself with uniform couiage 
in the discharge of bis duty. Over bis grave it might have been 
said as truly as over that of Kxtox, ‘ Here lies he that never feared 
the face of manT How vast was the contrast in all things olsel 

Many good people are rea^J to cry out against any criticinat on 
the inteflectual qualities of a holy man. To us Idbis seoma to 
indicate lapi a true aduuFati<m of the ehairaseterf hnt a dia- 

trast of its value. Surely, if wo bad a thorough appreciatiott of 
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sanctity, we should think it a sufficient title to reverence, without 
claiming for the possessor of it other g;ifts to which he had no 
pretensions. When, therefore, Mr, Macaulay tells us (vol. i. 
p. 632) that Ken’s ‘ intellect was indeed darkened by many 
superstitions and prejudices ; but his moral character, when im¬ 
partially reviewed, sustains a comparison with any in ecclesias¬ 
tical histoiy, and seems to approach, as near as human infinnity 
permits, to the ideal perfection of ('hristian virtue’—wc do not 
care to dispute the justice of the^ first clause in the sentence, 
comins: as it does from a writer who would probably be ready to 
pass the same censure on many of the most venerable omonj^ his 
own contemporaries. On the contrary, we look on if as givings a 
higher value to the striking eulogium which follows; and the 
more b(*cause wc must rogaid Mr. Macaulay’s estimate of his 
pcisonal impartiality as nothing bettei^than an amusing delusion. 

The Bishop’s writings are chiefly valuable as illustrations of his 
character and history. Duflng his lifetime ho made haidly any 
pretensions to authorship, l^ljp only Works which he sent forth 
were composed in the discharge of his duty towards those com¬ 
mitted to his care—not for the purpose of ‘ showing himself to the 
world.’ The peculiar bent of his mind appeals remarkably in ]^is 
exposition of Catechism. It is appropriately entitled ‘ The 
Practice of Divine Lovethe object Is not to give a foimtd state¬ 
ment of the Church’s doctrines, but to turn them all into prayer 
and praise. In this and in his other devotional writings we 
may trace many remembrances of earlier prayers—derived, pro¬ 
bably, through our*own Andrews and Laud, from'the Fathers 
of the (/hurclf and the ancient liturgies; but Ken has shed over 


all his own spirit of tenderness and love. A general character¬ 
istic of his writings is the unior^ of a high religions standard 
with a compassionate and experienced allowance for tb^ frailty by 
which it is too likely tliat the attainment of such a standard may 
be hindered. In the holiness which he prescribed and practised 
there was nothing forbidding. His life was ascetic; but we ftre 
told that his ^ temper was lively and cheerful,’ and bis conver¬ 
sation ‘veiy facetious and entertaining,’---(i^z&Afns, in Brae 
Works^ p. 3.) 

If there was any vanity in ihe good man’s heart, it would sem 
to have been on tne subject of lie poetical skill. He expresses, 
indeed) ^ belief that his verses are aj^n to the assaults of criticism; 
bu| he must have thought soan^hing' of them, for he left them 
ibr publication, and ihey fill thick volumes. The contrast 
is strange and sumris&% between the clear, free, hamonious fkm 
of bis {HOve, mi the WbasoUa^ podaulip language, 

travaesmt conceits^ w’ * ^ 
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the great mass of his verses, Mr. Anderdon has tiled the in¬ 
genious experiment of reducing some passages fiom metro to 
prose, and no doubt they gain considerably; but thoic is* no 
getting over the fact that these four volumes arc altogothor a 
mistake. Mr. Bowles traces this to the influence of Cowley, whose 
‘ Davideis^ was evidently the model of the ‘ Edmund/ as his odes 
were of the lyrical pieces:— 

‘Kens fault^in poetry arose from his rejecting his own feelings of 
simplicity and nature, and proposing to himself a model of false 
imagery and atfected diction, jiluays intent on this artificial model, 
he sacrificed his native good sense; turned frpm what is simple, sublime, 
and patheticr; shut his eyes to all that is most interesting in lural 
scenery and exteinal nature; and e^ell in adchessing Heaven under 
the intense feelings of devotion, appears affected and artificiul. . . . If 
he had only followed his own native feelings, he would Imvt been 
an interesting, if not pathetic*or sublime, poet.'—ifew/es, ii, 3(X). 

The most interesting of the poems are those which relate to 
the author himself, such £\s the one in which he draws a paiallcl 
between his own history and thal'of St. Gregory of Nazian/iiin, 
and the ‘ Anodynes of Pain,^ which arc peculiarly toucliing, as 
having been the actual moans of soothing the acute bodil} sullci- 
irl^s of his later years, when he was compelled to abandon study 
and seek lelief in the cultivation of poetry and mdsic. 

On the gi'eat question of Ken’s life—that of the oath of 
ance—opinions have been and will be divided. To us it appears 
that the Scriptural precept of obedience to ‘ the powers that be’ 
dispenses with the necessity of inquiring ii^to the original light 
of an existing Government; that the only question is, whether 
the Government have that amount of establishment and secuiity 
which will justify us in regarding it as properly being. When 
a doctrine resembling this wdsk advanced by Sherlock and others 
after the ^Rei olution, Kettlewell asked, by way of objection, 
‘ How much time, and how much quietness, must go to scttle- 
njent?’ (^Works^ vol. ii/p. 256.) We should reply that the7*e is 
the very difiiculty of the case—but that it is a difficulty which 
must be faced; that the answer, where it is required, must be 
made by every man for himself, on a conscientious review of 
all the circumstances which he is able to include in bis 
consideration. Ken made no scruple of submitting, or even 
adhering, to the government of William and Mary,. }iut 
he thought that the new oath which was tendered to him 
was incompatible with that which he had sworn before; and 
with such a man, those very rdasems of tem^ral advantage 
which would have influenced many to copipIV had cxactlv the 
opposite effect. How stvildxig W^e hife wOtus to Hooper:— 

* Should 
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‘ Should 1 be persuaded to comply, and after see reason to repent, 
you would make me the most miserable man in the world!’ 
With such a feeling, undoubtedly he did well to decline the oath; 
and, while wc think that his scruples were mistaken, we rejoice 
thai he declined it, and that he was not alone in that sacrifice of 
everything to conscience. 

Hut he never condemned others for the compliance which he 
was himself unable to make. He kept aloof from all political 
intrigucs. Through misapprehension, misrepresentation, and 
obloquy on both sides, he held oB his wise, moderate, and 
straightforward course, seeking the peace of the Church, and 
finding in the exercises *of a holy life support and comfort 
thremghout all his troubles. We arc well pleased in quoting 
these words from Mr. Anderdon:— 

^ If at any time men of tender consciensos, in their aspirations after 
some ideal perfection, be tempted to swerve from their obedience to 
the Church of England, let thciB study the writings of humble, simple- 
hearted, stedfast Bishop Ken—(stedfast, became humble and simple- 
hearted)—and they will find solidi arguments to preserve them from 
widening her deplorable divisions,” and inspire them with his own 
firm resolves to continue stedfast in her bosom, and improve all 
those helps to true piety, all those means of grace, all those incentive 
to the love of God,” which He has mercifully afforded to them in her 
communion.’ 

It has been supposed by many that Ken was the original of 
Dryden’s Good Parson, and we think the conjecture very 
probable. For not only is the * parson ’ described as bolding the 
opinions of the Nonjurors—a party from which no one w^as so 
likely as Ken to be chosen as a model;—not only do the general 
characteristics ogsee with those of the Bishop—but there seems to 
be a more particular reference to hyn in the description of the 
parson as a writer of hymns. We cannot quite make up our minds 
as to the bearing on this question of two letters in the Pepys Cor¬ 
respondence (vol. ii. pp. 254, 5), which were not published when 
Mr. Bowl^^vxote, and have escaped the notice of the later bi<^ 
graphers. £>ryden writes to Peyys (July 14, 169^, thanking 
him for having directed his attention to Chaucer’s ^ Parson,’ and 
enclosing his own imitation. The Secretary replies, ^hoping 
^om this copy of one good parson to fancy some, amends made for 
the hourly omnee 1 bear with iiom the sight of so many lewd 
originals.’ On the one hand» it xoay he said that neither of the 
w^^rs alludes to Ken; on the other, it may be plaiuibly argued 
^at allushm to ^ye bew understood between t£»ii; 

|hat Pepys, in Spring of the of epe 

iUt jSk fw a pqrfiRi^ from the life i t^t bp 

' X niay 
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may not only have* pointed out the passage of Chaucer to the poet, 
but may have suggested that it should adapted to the character' 
of his old shipmate. 

There are also, we think, among Dryden’s lines some other 
hardly mistakeable allusions to the peculiar history of the 
Bishop. At all events our readers will not be sorry that we 
Conclude with some of those beautiful couplets. Possibly, 
in these days, they may even be new to some of our younger 
friends 

^ A parish priest was cf the pilgrim train; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

Of sisty years he seemed, and wi*ll might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast: 

Befined himself to soul, to curb the sense, 

And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet bad his aspect-nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promised him sincere; 

Nothing reserved or sullen vas to see, 

But sw^ regard^ and pleasing sanctity. 

And oft UBith holy hymns he charmed their etxrs^ 

A music more melodious than tike spheres: 

For Dadd left him^ when he went to rest, 

Jlis lyre; and after him he sang thp best. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cltecred ; 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 

ilia preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 

A living sermon of the truths he taught. 

^ Such was the saint, who shone with every grace, 
Reflecting, Moses*like, his Maker’s faee: 

God saw his image lively was expresseri, i 
And his own work, as in Creation, bles^; 

The Tempter saw him too with envious eye, 

And, as on Job, demaUided l^ve to try. 

* ^ He took the time wlien Richard was deposed, 

And high and low with happy Harry closed. 

This Prince, though great in anus, the priest withstood; 

Near tbo’ he wae^ yet not the next in blood. 

He joined not in their ohoice-*4)ecause he knew 
Worse might, arid often did, from change ensue; 

Much to himself he thought, but little spoke. 

And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 

< With what he begged his brethren he refleved, 

And gave the charities himself received; 

Gave while he taught; and edifiad the mete 
Because he showed’t wee eesy tabe-|»eon’ 

\ rin imfiiinr 
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Art. III.—1. The Church and her Accuser in the far North, 
IJy Investigator, Glasgow, 1850. 

2. Notes on the Construction of Sheevfolds, By John Ruskln, 
M.A. 1851, ^ 

W HEN a sect has been long seated in one country, or wbm 
a nation has wholly or very generally adopted peculiar 
dogmas with the ardour of sectarianism, it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between the effects produced by the peculiar religious 
doctrines, and those which may result from national and local 
character; and this is doubly difficult where* the «recd and 
climate are congenial—where the people have embraced a faith so 
suited to their disposition that it would seem as if that suitable¬ 
ness must have been the cause of the ch^itx?. 

Want of sun and want of animal spirits go naturally enough 
together, and it is not unn^ur^l (as poor human nature is) tfiat 
the man of dull spirits should think the Jively something worse 
than frivolous. There is no chmrch or sect which in so many 
words denounces gaiety of temper, face, and conversation, as 
unholy; but some religious bodies take so despairing a view 
of the position of man, that any show of lightheartedness is in^ 
fact considered as rash and daring profanity. According to them, 
this beautiful world is not given to be enjoyed. It is scarcely 
ei^en a scene of trial. The dread sentence has already passed 
and the immense majority are irrevocably doomed to an eternity 
the knowledge of wh^ch makes cheerfulness insanity. But for 
the other part—^he minority—who arc as confident of their own 
acceptance as of the condemnation of the multitude—how fares 
it with their present feelings and character ? It might seem that 
in them we should find, not indeed^ absolute vulgar hilarity, but 
a perfect and sublime serenity, removed far out of tlib reach 
of the petty vexations, the jealousies, and heartburnings of the 
world. We might expecifr at least forbtorance, pity, charity,^ 
mercy. But. simll we presume tb test their sincerity by the 
existence' of these fediii^ ?■' IBhe whole questiop is of course rc'^ 
garding an inward ccmsciousnoW'ol' a;divine revelation^ or 
Shall we test the'presence of tbftfr bonsciousneas; by cacdi mmi’s 
conduct? Shall we know ilr worita? It: is an easy way 

to dispose ,(rf such questhm to say thBt< he who does not live 
up to bis profi^ioR>is'dii^ijOj^^ biaetd the/man who boaats^ 
an individual sem&sxm ixt salmtioii and yet 
graspai^ worldly, piwkin^r. But he who has studied: 

hunuor nuture in the pagw^cn^ eidr knows that 

. ages4h<iSuvbave been ^ose who heganV \jiy deceiving theiuselVes* . 

x2 ■ Vie 
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He will admit that the thorough spiritual cheat—the Tartuffe^i% 
only one shape, and not the most Commonj in which we see pro¬ 
fession and practice at variance. 

We are told, indeed, by the spiritual anatomists of those sects 
that speak familiarly of the most dread names and subjects, 
that what is ^ bom in ’ on the sOul touching its future state can¬ 
not be false—that the acceptance of God’s elect is declared to 
themselves in plain language. They leave out of view the dis¬ 
turbing fbhres. They choose to discount vanity, spiritual pride, 
the self-conceit of ignorances, the tricks of an over-excite<l imagi¬ 
nation, the madness which prompted the mountebank Huntington 
to write himself S. S. {sinner saved), an^ which told the heavenly- 
minded Cowper of nothing hut sure damnation. 

To arrogate an exclusive favour with God is no new thing, nor 
confined to any country gr sect. It is as old and universal as 
enthusiasm and human presumption. Always and everywhere 
there have been men who went up into the Temple and thanked 
God they were * not as qther men are,’ But it is a subject which 
we think it useful to bring befo^ our readers from time to time, 
as new pretenders spring up to memopolize all godliness, and 
take Heaven by storm. We feel that the Quarterly Review can 
*do so without being suspected of sneering at genuine religion, 
in any shape. 

That we take our modem instances from distant and obscure 


places—that we select oiir quarry from the outlying herd round 
the skirts of our manor^is for very obvious reasons, and God 
knows from no wont of game nearer home; Merely premising 
then, that with change of names the story of ,<nipGrstition and 
spiritual pride tnay be toM of any coUnly from Kent to Cornwall 
—from the Land’s End to John o^ Groat’s^—we for the present 
cull our specimens from ^ the far North.’ 

The northern division of our island has long been noted for a 


bighrytrained religious professioii, and a claim of more thsui or- 
flijaary ^.seriousness ;* not do any partit of Scotland exceed in this 
respect thq .Isle of Skye, or the wilder tracts of the peninsula 
.beyond the Moray Firth. In morals and conduct and general in¬ 
telligence, the natives of those countries do not differ materially 
from their neighbours. The^ 'are of bbth languages—for the 
peculiarity we are to notice is tod^^ndent of race. < It affects the 
Celt and the Teuton alike. The |pO|)ulati(m of those two districts 
has been for a long; time dislmgiiished a^,Si9BSCendaatal 

Calvinism, or, as they prefix to say, tenets. 

There, perhaps more toah d[SseS.^bere Jh> :Britahw the 


There, perl 
spirit of the 


perhaps 
the old 


more man d[S»es.^bere.,Jb extant the 

Purit^^ piiGS^pfu^^^ bis hatred 


of prelacy, Uturgl^^^ 


ittnn 
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liimself. Some of liis better qualities are there also; anti faith as 
strong, piety os fervent, as entire submission to the Divine will, 
may be found in many of those modem Highlanders, as warmed 
the breasts of John Bunyan and Rutherford. 

l^ike other people of cold climate and nature, they love the ex¬ 
citement of long and vehement preaching, and are capable of being 
roused by it to a dangerous frenzy, venting itself in scenes only 
short of the dreadful American revivals. But like their Puritan 
prototypes, while thus seeking the stimulants of spiritual exer¬ 
cises, tliey profess to distrust and desjpise all secular learning (Jiead 
knowledge is their term), however dedicated to pious uses. Ordi¬ 
nation of any sort has no Value in tlicir eyes, a&d thus the clever, 
talking, ranting, uneducatc<l layman who possesses the ‘ gift of 
prayer ’ ami has Scripture phrases on his tongue, is more acceptable 
with them in their ‘ fellowship-meetings ’ than the sober ecclesiastic 
who would try to instruct before exciting. This religious society 
has another curious feature. Its individual members not only 
think themselves entitled to assert generally their own accept¬ 
ance with the Deity ; but tho|r measiAc with great minuteness 
their several degmes of progress in spiritual attainments; and 
take rank according to the indications of divine favour—accord¬ 
ing to the success of appeals to God—of struggles with tlje 
Devil; to use their own language, according to their ‘ experi¬ 
ences,’ Each man is bis own judge, and—what is more re¬ 
markable—the society in which he moves admits bis judgment 
of himself. The self-constituted leaders of these religionists are 
known by the appellation of * the Men,’ and they distinguish 
themselves b;^ a particular dress. In Skye they wear, even in 
church and at the administration of the sacrament, red, striped, or 
blue woollen night-K^aps—the colours marking different degrees 
of godliness; m Caithness their diess is a cloak, with a peculiar 
handkerchief tied over the head. , 

For the curious in this branch of natural history, we add such 
particulars of ^tbe Men’ os we have been*able to gather by 
diligent inquiry from ^ sure hands.’ Their habitat extends from 
Carrbridge, where the great Highland road plunges from the 
moorlands of Stiathdem into the valley of the Spey, all along 
the north-eastern coast, quite ronnd to Cape Wrath. Sutherland 
they pervade wholly. They are not so strong on the western 
coast of ,,Ro$$ as on the east side; and are not known in Loch- 
aber, > Glengarry^ Moidart, or Arisaig, unless at Kilmallie of late. 
On the mainland fronting Skye^and we believe among the Saxon- 
speaking popnlatim of^that viand itself, they are pretty numerous 
under the name of ^ Professors/, The cloak wUch * the Men ’ 

• wear, m Caithness somI Sutherjancl is considered apostoUcal; it 
* formed 
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formed part of the costume of St. Paul, who left his ‘ cloak ’ at 
Troas. It is of dark colour; generally of camlet. They never 
lay it aside in the heat of summer. We have n6t learned the 
authority for their various head-gear. It would seem that from 
whatever colour commencing, it culminates into white. The 
colours, whether in spots or stripes, are, we presume, symbolical 
of some partial remainder of human *fhiilty—of the stains of 
earth; and it is only where all traces of the world are washed out 
that a hoi^erchief of unmi^ted white is blazoned. Alexander 
Gkir, n catechist of very /eminent sanctity, never appears in 
churcli or meeting without a pure white napkin tied over his 
head, with the enejs hanging down. ‘ 

We leartl somewhat of the working of this singular society in 
(Caithness from the very interesting and clever pamphlet of 
Investigator. It is understood to be the production of a most 
respectable clergyman of ftie established chuni) of Scotland—a 
native of ‘ the far North,’ though now beneficetl in a more genial 
region. It is written imlct'd for'a controversial puipose—in 
which we take no concern—but its facts have never been dis¬ 
puted ; many of them we have ourselves verified ; and the 'extracts 
.»and details which we select from it may be received with entire 
c^fidencc. 

Our author first introduces us to ‘ the Men’ of a parish in 
Caithness, met in council at nine at night, to criticise the 
service of the Communion which hvil just taken place. One, 
a watchmaker, objected to an officiating minister who had 
spoken of ‘ Christ suffering a temporary hell for his people.’ 
^Temporary,’ he maintained, meant ‘trifling,’ so to speak 
of the Saviour’s suffering was damnable doctrine. His autho¬ 
rity was great, and the others concurred. Tbe meeting sent 
a deputation to the manse, ajrnouncing tbeir pleasure that the 
offending rainistcr, who was to preach next morning, should 
be superseded; or otherwise tlmt another and more popular 
should be set to pEi^ach from a.tent (or wooden-booth) near the 
chfircb door. After long consultation and hesitation, the poor 
parish minuter was compelled to submit, and to adopt the latter 
' aitemattvte. Tbe approved orator uplift^ bis voice in tbe tent 
just as tbe bell md ‘ rung in,’ and the congregatiem speedily 
rushed from tbe church to hear him, leaving tbe man of uatound 
doctrine, who did not know that ‘ temporary ’ meant ‘ trifling,’ 
to address empty pews--^pp* 19, 22). * 

The followi^ passage wfm to anoth^ ,j^thosing»for a'Com¬ 
munion in Casthness. ^ fc* 

‘ The English 

wheaveompiffed with thovast whkh 

covered 
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covered a large space of what was called the hill of Lafheron, where 
the whole of the services of the sacramental Sabbath, including the 
dispensation of the elenienth, took place under the open canopy of heaven. 
From what I have been told, 1 am inclined to believe that this was 
emphatically the occeision^ as it was styled, not for Latheron merely, 
but for a very wide district of the North.*—-p. 22. 

The service began about half-past eleven. The preacher was 
very popular. The initiatory or ‘ action sermon,* delivered from 
a tent, lasted two hours and a half. To this succeeded an hou^ 
of ^ fencing the tables,’ wound up lyth awful threats against un*- 
worthy communicants. 

‘ The effect speedily became manifost. Not an individual approached 
the table, which had been empty during the wliole of the preliminary 
exercises. A few verses were sung, and a short address of some tea or 
fifteen minutes was uttered, in whicii tho communicants were invited to 
come forward, but were at the same tinie%iven to understand that they 
had much better stay away. Another psalm followed, with the same 
result as before. Then i*ame*a fresh address, like the former one, to 
witich there succeeded a little more singing; and so on, till it w'as long 
past four o’clock in the afternoon, and yet no one had taken his seat at 
the first table!— At last a commotion might be discerned in one part of 
the crowd. It was soon discovered to have its oiigin in the very slow, 
and indeed scarcely perceptible progress towards the communion-tal4e 
of two or three of the Men^ habited in their universally-recognised 
uniform of a camlet cloak and a spotted cotton pocket-handkerchief tied 
over the head. Onward they came, with half-closed eyes, and faces bent 
towards the ground. Their footsteps were tracked by male and female 
votaries, and tho table was full. From that time till the termination of 
the service, about haff-past; eight o’clock in the evening, all went on 
quietly. The dumber of the table services seldom exceeded three or 
four, as not a tithe of the congregation ever dreamt of communicating. 
I^t of all came the concluding address. The people dispersed—not 
to retire to their own homes for the flight, but to t^c a little (occa« 
sionallv, in truth, 9iot a little) refreshment, before repairing to a meet¬ 
ing praided over by the MeHy in which the proceedings of the day 
were discussed till long past midnight.’—p. 24. 

Another authority, perfectly well informed, tells us,— 

^ The most remarkable feature in the proceedings of ike Mm is 
the meeting on Sabbath evening after the service in church is done. 
At those meetings great numbers of pepnle congregate, young and old, 
male and female. The prayers and addresses are of an extraordinary 
and highly exciting'hind, and aro prolonged fer into morning. It is 
too well known tW much iimtnmili'^ h the consequence of 
sihnulants. Not a Ihvr youdg p^U of both sexes, of light and 
thoughdess chaiaeter, 'fin^uenrthose meeiings fer no good purpose; 
tad dtbe/sceima ^mefaWted ate feequently exceedingly dezpj^U^ to 


For 
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For the relation established between the pastor and the ilotk, 
take Investigator s description of one of the days of preparation 
for the Communion. 


^ The grand day of a communion week in a Highland paiish was 
neither the Sabbath, nor the Fast-day, nor the Saturday, nor the Mon¬ 
day, but the day of the Men —the Friday. And I know few tluugs 
so well calculated to aiable a Lowlander to understand Uie true state of 


the Churcl^n the northern counties during the Ten Years^ Con- 
Jlicty* and 'ihe preceding half century, as a short and simple detail of 
the incidents of a Communioq Friday in the parish of Latheron, to 
which, as I have hinted, the people of most of the other Gaelic parishes 
looked, as, iu respect of Sacramental proceedings, the model of all that 
was good. ' 

^ Permit me, then, to describe to yotl a scene which was of very 
frequent occurrence on the hill of Latheron, at the noon of the 
Friday preceding the Sumu^ Communion. There h an assembly 
of some thousands of Highlanders seated in front of the Luge wooden 
erection which is called the preaching tent. You reniaik, in the 
distance, travelling towards the place of meeting, three ministers, 
who are engaged in earnest conversation. If you were to join their 
party, you would hear A say to B:—‘*Now, as you are to preside 
to-day, I hope you will make a point of not asking X to speck, for 
he has not been in any church since the last Communion which lie 
attended, and that is about six months ago; 1 know he is to be at the 
meeting this forenoon, in order that he may have an oppoi tunity of 
denouncing myself and my neighbour, as he did tills time last year.” 
“TTell, as to him”—(you would find C exclaim)—I don’t mind so 
much, because I believe him to be a pious man upon the whole, 
though he never goes to church; but Y is to bf there, whom I trust 
you ^1 not think of inviting, as he is getting quite notorious for 
love to the bottle, and our Session had ahnost been compelled to in¬ 
quire into his character in consequence of some dreadful stories that 
were abroad as to his licentioufn conduct; but we contrived toa\oid 


pushing on^e investigation, as we knew that all the pious people had 
such a warm regard for him that our taking up the case would have 
been almost universally ascribed to a desire of exposing the failings of 
th^ saiiits/’ ** Ah 1” Mr* B. would reply, “ dort s^k in that way, 
oi^Ishallhave no leebertyat the meeting; they are both men of great ex¬ 
perience, and are of i^uch tender consciences that, though they regularly 
appear at all the conununion times, they have not gone to the table for 
several yean; we have no communicamts who can equal them in utter¬ 
ance, and, if I preddel 1 cannot but oail uiioq thems so one of you had 
better take mjr place.’' No, no,*’ A aha 0 would instantaneously re¬ 
spond, you must have your m/id jpost^* All cstpoct and 

now that we have Wi yop our qpinions, jm mufrt act for yourself.” 
TfaeconvmaaUpQ having ceased as thp speafeckk apptpa^ed the tent, you 


* Tbli mma» niv i 
tS4d--the glcdU Still 
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would see them enter, and-B would commence the services with a few 
verses of a psalm,-and a prayer in which there were many marked peti¬ 
tions that there might be great led>erijf that day, and that no one might 
be prevented by the fear of man from speaking what he felt. At the 
conclasion of the prayer, he would address a few sentences to the con¬ 
gregated multitudes, and would beg that if any of them had any case of 
conscience which he would like resolved, it should now be stated to the 
meeting, when some brother would endeavour to remove his difficulty. 
This request would bring up a person of very sombre aspect, in a dis¬ 
tant part of the crowd, who would say that he had been much troubled 
to discover the marks of grace. The presiding minister, oUr friend B, 
would highly commend^this question; would express his persuasion 
tl^t there were only two or three there that ought to venture to speak 
to a, and would call upon a man sitting in front of tfie tent to give 
his opinion. He, instep of rising, would hide his face in his hands, 
and bow down his head towards the ground, exhibiting increased symp¬ 
toms of unwillingness to speak, at each^ej)etition of the request that he 
would let them have his mind. At length he would be abandoned to 
silence, and the same process, with the same result, would be gone 
through in the cases of two or three others. “ Ah!*’ my dear frieuds,’*^ 
B would exclaim, see how tumble some poor creatures are when 
asked to speak at a meeting; there is many a carnal professor would 
give me half-a-crOwn if I would ask him !*’ It would seem to you that 
there was to be no lay oratory—but you would soon discover the«dn- 
trary. B would look towards a person in the costume of The Men, 
and would beg of your acquaintance X to give the people his mind. 
Amidst the breathless silence and intense anxiety of the multitude, X 
would rise and declare that a word had been sent to him which he bould 


not but speak, and it was, that whatever might be the marks of grace, 
none were to be foftnd “ in those big parish ministers ”—(B was not a 
parish minister, but A were^—who fed themselves anH not the 

flock—those idle shepbew into w^se dock the true sh^p would not 
enter”—(he hiniself held a meeting in opposition to his parish minister, 
during the hours of public worship, every Sabbath, and many of his 
hearers were now arotihd)-—carnal worldlings, u4io, unlike the 
Apostles, wore boots”—(deep ^oans from the old women)—and tra- 
velled in gi^!” (expressions of horror in |>art df the meetings all 
eyes being diluted the t^t in which A and C were 

As soon as X had inished, B! wotdd invite T to speak to the question, 
and you would ^liejR^re you;ao^ of The Men, withacounte^nce 
on which sensuality and ftnaUeWth had alike imprinted th^t>l9roaiie8t 
marks. Be would by,^[^tt% to B (with whom he waa exc^* 
in^ly intimate), ffir Jehqsbaphat 

not have seen that" day W the marks of gmee^ tntoy 

ministe^'iiOwsula^ waSr^ di^jt Mid 


morality with M ou’t^ if the^ cpul^ a 
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in this meeting, and will warn the simple lest they fall into jour snares.” 
Loud and long was the declamation which followed ; and when it was 
concluded, B would sum up what had been spoken in a lengthened 
address, which was much more gratifying to The Men than to the 
ministers; and after prayers had been oflered up by various persons in 
the congregation, who did not fail to drive home the nails entered by X 
and r, the multitude dispersed, animated by a joy to which A and C 
alone were strangers.’—p. 26.' 

To this 'file author appends a note showing how now, as of 
old, the leaders of the Congregation vent their coarsest insults in 
that which they impiously call the prayer, ha\e heard,’ he 
says, ‘ of a case in vdiich a minister was compelled to listen to a 
petition by one of his hearers at a congregational meeting, pray¬ 
ing that it might be revealed to the people for which of their sins 
God had allowed him to be their pastor’ (p. 29). 

It is not nt church only tfiat ‘ the Men ’ exhibit their costume 
and their solemn visages. In their peculiar garb they wander 
about among the country-people, repaying their entertainment by 
praying and expounding after their awn manner—free from ‘ head 
learning.’ But the chief scenes of their activity and glory are 
the * fellowship meetings,’ where crowds are drawn together, 
pi^ufessing to compare their ‘ experiences.’ Tliese arc the gieat 
schools for extempore preaching, praying, and prophesying; and, 
as they love to call it, * speaking to the question.’ tScripture 
language is applied to cxnnmon things in most grotesque fashion, 
which does not to them seem either ridiculous or blasphemous. 
The great object is excitement. Whatever other effects they pro¬ 
duce, t^se fellowship meetings are abundantly productive of 
spiritum pride. 

The following paragraph gives us Investigator’s view of the 
origin of the state of things we bqve been illustrating. Shrewd as 
he is, it willrbc pretty evident that he sees but half the cause:— 

^ The 1 believe, are indebted for the eommencement of 
their dyuasty to that deficiency of pastoral anperintendence which, till 
a veiy recent date, was universally admitted to exist in the Higiilands, 
—*>to the long-continued dearness of the Gaelic Bible—and to the igno¬ 
rance of the uneducated Highlanders. It was but little instruction that 
the minister of a Northern parish could supply to his parishioam, 
when they wore living at a distanoe of ten or twelve miles iroln 
church, and were scattered over a tract of county which, in the south, 
would have comprehended the greatm* part of a whole Presbytery. 
Hence arose the demand for cateebiste, to eup^iemest, m It 
tended, 'the acknowledged kok df spiritoal guides to ,|Nk»p1eii 
Pmona were appoitited to^his office, and wsse echtoiiMDami to hold ' 
meetings foe pr^riaaddhaifeiBffin^ 

whkdi weve io^ender U 

pOoiiblo 
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possible ifor their inhabitants to wait upon the services of the sanc¬ 
tuary. The book wliich was handed to these individuals as the Bible 
was not the Gaelic but the Englbli version; the former work being 
much more expensive tlian the latter, and Highlanders iu tlie humbler 
ranks of life being unable to read in tlieir native language. The 
catechists speedily discovered that their readings were vastly more 
relished by the imaginative and superstitious Celts when a few grains 
of enthusiasm and extravagance were added to what seemed to them 
the cold and constrained “ letter of the Word.” Accordingly, in 
translating fn>m the English version which they held in their hands, 
they gradually deviated farther and •farther from the literal meaning 
of the Scriptural expressjpns, till at length they might bo said lo teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men sincf, instead of giving the 
Gaelic equivalents to the terms in the English Bible, they rood out to 
their hearers, as the Word of the Lord, what was the concoction of 
their own wild and wayward fancy. In thus acting, they were safe 
from detection by the people, for tlfey could not lead for theni- 
selvc'j, and knew nothing of the Scriprures» except what they learned 
from their catechists—The* tiansition was easy from reading and 
praying to expounding in publi^ and it was unscrupulously .made. The 
catecliists became lay preachers, and had regular meetings for the 
display of their oratorical pow'ers at the ordinary hours for Divine 
service. Abandoning all those restraints which information and intel¬ 
ligence impose upoix expounders of Scripture, they indulged in fSh- 
tastic declamation, whicli charmed the semi-savage peasantry of the 
North, and made them crowd to their meetings, instead of attending 
at the jxirish churches. The consequences were what miglit have 
been anticipated* The catechists increased iu number and importance. 
Some assumed the office from a r^p,Td to the respect and renown, and 
even reverence, with which its possessors were rewarded by the people. 
Others took ft up with a view to the temporal profit vvhii^i it^secured 
in the shape of gifts of various kinds. Not a few became catechists 
that they might escape being craftsmen. And cases wero of frequent 
occurrence, in which there could bS no doubt that the motive was the 
same with that which prompts licentioub hypocrites to forth after 
their prey, clad in a long and closely-drawn cloak of seeming sanctity. 
The miBisters were alarmed hf ail thw, and offered soKie show* of 
resistance. They were instantly ealumniated as heterodox, ung^ly, 
&c. dec, ~p. 80. 

Our author is naturally indignant at the state of thraldom under 
whkl} his brethren of the ministry, as well as their flocks, were 
reduced by those self*e}ected teachers ; bat we think his indigna¬ 
tion emries him too Ux* ^ He may juftly call The Men 
—presumptuous—* artful fanatics’ 
but whemhe brands thembody^ as ^Hars’ (p.maefes^it 
the want of ^ ^ chastity of Tm in 

general’ (p. 59)} apec^ beaetlkg «in ^of ^ 

xrhieh many them tto ardUow’ ^(p. 3$), 

public 
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public conviction of which sin scftrcely injures their popularity ; 
we are convinced that his zeal misleads him. It is searrely 
possible that a population not generally depraved or degraded 
(like the anabaptists of old) should continue to yield allegiance in 
spiritual matters to sanctimonious profligates careless of dis> 
guising their crimes, or to vicious hypocrites, when their hypo¬ 
crisy and real vice are exposed. That may happen in special 
cases ; but, ip^general, the successful Tartuffe must affect morality 
as well as unction. 

In examining the feelings and motives of these Meti, it would 
be unjust to pass over evidence afforded, by one of themselves. 
Alexander QampbeH, a crofter in poor but not uncomfortable 
circumstances, in the island of Luing, was a leading Man in the 
north of Argyleshire, in the early part of the present century. 
His reputation for sanctity ^was very high, and the people of 
his district ‘ regarded his sayings as dictated by positive inspi¬ 
ration.’ He himself does not asseT,t so much, but he never¬ 
theless has thought it his jluty to leave ‘ a dying testimony of 
what God has done for his soul,’ as >l? ell as a record of his acts and 
opinions, for the guidance of posterity. While yet alh c he had 
mt^ forth Printed for the Author.’ Glasgow, 1826) ‘ The 
Dying Testimony of Alexander Campbell, late tenant in Kil- 
chattan, parish of Luing’—^leaving a blank for the date of his 
death, which in the copy we have used is filled in—llth November, 
1829. Alexander’s style and grammar are very bad—perhaps 
English was not his native language—and it is not always easy to 
gather his precise meaning. He does not propose to write a 
history of his life, but we gather a few of its events in passing. 


‘ I was born August the 10th, or thereabouts, 1761, of honest parents, 
John Campbell and Margaret Campbell, of the family of Colder, tenants 
in the town and parish of KUchatmh, Luing. And as the word of God 
saith, Tratch‘’therefbre, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come, Matt. xxiv. 42. In time past I Was a cross boy, yet after all 
it was observed of me that I was not given up to play os other children, 
fur if was observed of me also that, when other chUdren would be break¬ 
ing the Lord’s Day in playir*, 1 would be musing, of praising as it were 
of religion way, and thm would in a mocking way m to me, mi the 

preaching eyes nowmr ever since I was a boy 1 had pangs of spirit, 
and conviction, that pricked my heart and conscienee what to doy nat 
I would be rolling myself in bed, as these were, pricked In Iti^t, 
Acts ii. 37, that prees^ and tonnented me to fed Such blaumhsmous 
injections Sf^nst Gtiili, feding myself at enmity to him« vUt. '7* • • • 

‘ I stres^ my fifuna hy plasterii^ the walTbf the I went 

to a ^ysidan to See if hie could do knythi&g^^r HutHt aas 

for the Worse; «is the wbnmd, in the fldriptutrsi^ Who httd the htOody 
Issue, that sufibmd 'Butay thihge of ntas^ was nothing 
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the better, but rather worse, Mark r. 25, 26; so it was my case also, and 
my nature was to be avenged on the apothecary’s clerk that gave me 
the medicines, for I was exceedingly the worse of them ever after, for 
these forty-seven years ago I have been troubled with a coldness in my 
loins, and my head, and whole body, that I could not be kept warm by 
clothes: when I would warm my one side at the 5re the Other would 
cold; so that I may say, In thy cold who can stand ?—Psalm cxlvii. 17* 

I was for being avenged on the apothecary’s clerk, Malcolm M^Yicar, 
Balmanno’s shop, Glasgow—but in the mean time this Scripture was 
impressed on my mind to forgive him, and that I would heap coals of 

fire upon his head, Bom. xii. 19, 20^21. 

^ ^ I had no rest of conscience, I thought of giving a hint of my 
case to the schoolmasfer of Killichattan, parish of Luing, James 
McIntyre, he being more pio\is than some others, to sed what he y^ould 
say of my case, but he only made a sport of me* As soon as I gave 
him a hint of it, he cried on a vain lad, one of my neighbours, Duncan 
Campbell, smith, as he was passing by, upon the Lora’s Day> to come 
and get sport of me; therefore I repented that I had given him a hint 
of it; and as the Scriptures laUh, tell it not in Gath, last the uncircum¬ 
cised triumph, 2 Samuel i. 20. Cast npt your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under thAir feet and turn again and rend you: 
Matt. vii. 6. When the vain lad came in, then ho told him of my 
case, and he made sport of me also.—I went to Mr. John Smith, the 
minister of the parbh, to see what he would say to my case. H^iold 
me only to remember my Creator, that was all he said of my case. An 
old wonmu could have nveh me the same answer if I had given her a 
hint of my case as I did to him; she would say remember ^y Creator 
also.—But there was none in the country could suit my case of consci¬ 
ence, and that I could rely upon,, that would show me the marks of the 
people of God, but only a pious blind man that was ordered td go 
through thiS parish to examine the people by questions; and he said to 
me, that he did not know of any that could answer my case of con¬ 
science, since there waa not such a one in the country as the late 
schoolmaster, John Campbell; that, if he were in the country, he 
would, answer my case of conscience. Then I wrote to him frequently 
of my case, and he answered me exceedingly well, though the school¬ 
master and the ministet could net do it, as they had not exerc^ of 
conscienee as he haA’ , . t • 

His care fot lus. conscimice socm turned into an eager concern 
for the Bonn&eas of tho^ doctrine generally preached to the 
people; * Ae I eatne to thd light of the workings of effectual 
callmg, I thu the did hot preach of the new-birtb^ 

or coimfort the * . I 

He dis^ydred j^t the ^ Church of of 

populb 

’ ; |tnHe^tion 
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protestation on the church door, each mm dtiving a nail in testi¬ 
mony of his adherence. He was charged with the fact and 
admitted it. ^ I also said that Mr. Donald Cargill excommuni¬ 
cated Charles the Second, and Dukes, and General Dalzel, &c., 
and they did not die a natural death. Mr. Campbell of Esdale 
said that Cargill did not suffer a natural death neither. 1 said 
to him—Ye may as well say that CJJjrist sufiered not a natural 
death also.’ ^exander and his followers then ^ ctume out from 
among them, and were as sheep without a shepherd.’ It was 
not easy to find a sheepfuld constructed to his mind. 

^ ^ I saw it to be a duty to protest against the Established Church of 
Scotland, that it^ principles were false—as all tolerated sects are false 
in theprinciples they liold, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern¬ 
ment; and though they differed in head fiom the Era'stian Church of 
Scotland, yet tiiey were joined to it in tail. And they are aUo as 
other tolerated sects, of other gods, evil worship, and therefore we are 
to take heed tliat we are not ensnared by following them. That it 
was robbing of God's absolute power by tolerating King George the 
Third to the government of Britain, l^ke Uzziah. So therefore I 
thought I would put in my testimony against hearing any of the tole^ 
rated sects, as well as against the Church of Scotland.’ 


For a time Alexander and his companions were rontonlcd with 
priv^e meetings, but some of them thought they had found what 
they wanted in the sect which, calls (or called) itself ‘ Reformed 
Presbyterian,’ and he agreed to join that body, having fiist stipu*- 
lated for ‘ liberty to reprove their ministers,’ which ums conceded. 

There was no absolute perfection, however, even in the ‘Re¬ 
formed Presbyteriwis,’ and Campbell was not a pi>Tson to submit 
to any compromise of opinion. To abstain from workT upon the 
fast-day appointed by the Established Kirk was ^complying with 
unlawful authority,’ and their new minister was rebuked for 
advising it. ‘ When that unlawful war commenced between 
Britain and France, and we were called to courts anont being 
volunteers, then we had meetings anent that whether it was ^ur 
duty tOtgo to their courts.’ A subject of great discussion amongst 
them was, whether or no it was allowable to have recourse to law 
in defence of property. This was settled by a reference to the 
constitution tbeir sect, which allowed it in cases o£ necessity. 
C'ainpbcll took up his testimony against their false principle, and 
again < came out from amongst themand from thmoefer^ard 


was not enthralled by any confession of foilh^ nor dedaiBtimr of 
adherence to any pinwular church or sect. His influepee over, 
a wide district seeras^ only to have beeoi increased' W tiaase 
crotchets and vagmw i but in the peacefnl ahsolniism t>f ,ms 
there iv nothing to reached. He revetemsed and whSe 

> alive, 
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alive, and canonized afterwards. It ia affirmed that on the night 
of his death, some of his followers, looking towards bis house, 
saw his soul carried upwards into heaven in a fiery chariots 
But the authority on which we record t{ii» carefully adds, that 
* many of the inhabitants of tlmt district' disbelieve it/ His 
‘Dying Testimony’ appears to us so curious, that wc shall 
transcribe as much as is at all fit for pubJication. Even in what 
we give, the readers of Bums will see sufiment coincidences with 
Holy Willies Prayer 

‘I as a dying man leave my testimony against those who tolerate all 
heretical sects. I also bear testimony against the Church of England 
for using their prayer hppk> their worship being idolitrous. I bear 
testimony against the Popish Erastian patroni^g. ministers of the 
Cliiirch of Scotland. This is a day of gloominess and of thick dark¬ 
ness. They are blindfolded by toleration of popery, sectarianism, 
idolatry, and will-worship. 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony firom first to last against the 
Eefonued Presbytery ; they are false hypocrites, in principles of adhe- 
ranee to the modern party, \ftuy accept of indulgencies in as much as 
that tiley are allowed to apply^to unjust judges. They throw Hheir 
malitia money into one purse with the Church of men; they in case of 
necessity bow to the image. It is evident they are not reformed when 
iiiey will not run any haza^ to a constitution according to Christ. 

‘ 1 leave my dying testimony against my brother Duncan Campb^f), 
by tlie flesh, and his wife Mary Omey, on account of a quarrel between 
their daugliter and my houseKeeper, having summoned before a 
justice of the peace, who, having heard the case, did not take any stops 
against her. I therefore testify against them for not dropping the 
matter, as T did all that was in my power to do this.* Tliere 
is no agreement beWeen the children of the flesh and spirit, as Paul 
said. 

‘ I leave my testinionyj as a dying man, against Duncan Clark, in 
saying that my brother’s cow was not pushing mine; he was not pre¬ 
sent and therefore could not maijftain it before judges. And my 
brother took his son who was not come to the years, and got him to 
declare along with them. They would not allow my house-keeper to 
have ffie same autliority in neighbourhood with them, as she wa^ not 
married ; and that is contrary to the word, Better to be as I am, as 
Paul said. " ^ 

‘ 1 as a dying man leava my testifmony against the letter learnt 
men, that ^re not taught in the coBege of Sina and Zion, but in the 
coUege of Babylon, 2 Ck>r; iii. 6, Bonr. vtj..6. Tlmy wanted to inter¬ 
rupt mo by thar latter learning, end would have me from the holy 
covenant, Luke L feotn '^e everlasting covenant^ I^h 

xxlv, 5. , \ , 

‘1 as a dyihg ^nmn leave my testimony again^ Kiing Qeotgp. the 

al! i^noTniim in the king^ms of Soot* 
latidv Englind^ and'Iieliuid,/to uneteanness of poipiyr and'aa be^him- 

- ' self 
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self reignedl as a pope in all these three kingdoms, that his Church¬ 
men trample under feet a covenanted land married to the Lord to the 
hut posterity, that they will not have Christ to reign as head and 
l^iitg of the Church, Isaiah ix. 6, 7, and ought to have supremacy all 
in all, £ph. i. 22; Col. i. 18, and not mortal man as king of the 
Church and State, to the ruin of the souls and'^body of the people. 

^ I as a dying man leaxe my testimony against paying unlawful tri¬ 
butes and stipend, eitherai civil ot ecclesiastical courts, not according 
to the word of Go^ Confession of Faith, second reformation cove¬ 
nants, &o., if othervme they shall receive the mark of the beast, Bcv. 
xiu. 17., ^ 

* I leave my testimony against covetous heritors, who oppress the 
p6or tenants by augmenting the rents, as Jolih Andrew that was in 
Ardmuddy, that he fell over a rock, and judgment came upon him 
and he di^, and Hobertson and M^Lachlan, surveyors, that caused 
Lord Brcdalban to augment the land, and oppress the poor, and grind 
the face of the poor tenants. « Oppression makes a wise man mad, 
Eccl. vii. 7- And it is a double sin of George the Fourth, as in his 
Coronation oath he is bound not to suffer the poor to be oppressed, 
nor had Nehemiah, as he feared God, Nch v. 7. Suffer not the sub¬ 
ject to be oppressed, for by inercy and* truth iniquity is purged; and 
by the fear of God men depart from evil. 

as a dying man leave my testimony against unequal yoke of mar- 
T^ge, 2 Col. vi. 14 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39. 

leave as a dying man my testimony against playactors and pic¬ 
tures, Numb, xxxiih 52; Deut. xviii. 10^14; Gal.iv. 10. 

^ I as a d}ing man leave ray testimony against dancing schools, as 
it is the works of the flesh. 

^ I as a dying man leave my testimony against the low country, as 
they are not kind to strangers. Some unaware have entertamed 
angels, Heb. xii. 12* • 

asa dying man leave my testimony against women that wear 
Babylonish garments, that are tigged out with stretched out necks, 
tinkling as they go, Isaiah iii. 16-:^, &c. 

< I as a dying man leave my testimony i^ainst gentlemen; they 
altogether break the bonds of the relation of the words of God, 
Jer. V. 6. 

leave as a ^ing man my testimony against covetous heritors. 
And the word of wd says that the labourers should labour no more 
than they are paid fbr; that poor tenants be obliged to go here and 
there, as the ebildren of Israel were obliged to wander hither and 
thither to gather stubble, or else be beaten the servants of Pharaoh. 
Exod. V. 10-14. That is the very way of poor tenants no\v, by pro¬ 
prietors and' fiictoErs, and laws of the mt lasers, as the Jews saidj we 
have a law, John x, 7> N.B. As I could not pay that exdessiye rent 
that was laid oa the pla^ I had^ I petitioned und 

ihere was a deliverance ^vea mo bf a md it the 

fketor CraignouT. 3bbit OunpheH, lawyer M yfoum not give 

iif tak^waau exxStm that tim hem of IsiM Vee not in the 

de&vmBQoef 
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deliverance, tho' it was the same when the clerk did it. That I was 
obliged to petition him a second time, that his factor, John Campbell, 
wouhl not give me what lie ordered, as it was not in his own handwrit¬ 
ing, but his clerks. That his Lordship agajn gave it under his own 
handwriting, to give me tJie fourth of the place 1 was in. But John 
Campbell would not give it me unless I would get the certificate of the 
ministers and elders, us lie knew tliat«l would not ask that, as 1 came 
out of the church. I as a dying man leave niy testimony against 
John Campbell, factor, for Ids unrigliteousness, to put me oiF. I went 
to a friend, Mr, Peter M‘Dougal, to see if he would certify me as a 
neighbour to the factor. As my housekeeper was of the same prin¬ 
ciple of religion of rayselt she assisted me not only in the rent, but 
in other necessary things. * • 

^ l as a dying man leave my testimony against the tenants and people 
who give their sons as volunteer and malitia, in yielding allegiance to 
the proprietors, king, rulers, and governors, because tlicy would be 
dispossessed if they w'ould not grant their sons as soldiers, and break 
their staff of breaii so that they are persecuted, so that the people do 
not take it to heart that it is utilawful to help tlie Pope and popish 
kings. When the Pope was put^utof potver, and popisli kings out of 
tiieir thrones, that King George helped them to be put on, contrary to 
tJie law and testimony and covenants of second reformation. 

‘ I as a dying man leave my testimony against the volunteers 
Banfi', for bragging that they stood and learned their exercise in spite 
of weather, was that not blasphemous presumptuous, as well as to 
speak in spite of God. And also the Ships that keep their course in 
spite of weather, that presumptuous sin, Psalm xix, 13. When God 
might do as he did to Cora and Abirarn, that the ground was opened 
and swallowed them in a pit. 

* 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against men and women to 
be conformed the world in having dresses, parasols, vain head sails, 
as vain children have plaiding on the top of sticks to the wind, that 
Avoinen should become bairns. So that men have whiskers like ruffian 
soldiers, as wild as Ishmael, not like cnristiaiis as Jacob, siyooth. 

^ I as a dying man leave my testimony against Quakers, Tabernacle 
folk, Haldians, Independents, Anabaptists, Antiburghers, Burghers, 
Chapclla of Ease, Relief, Roman Catholics, Socenians, Prelacy, At- - 
tnenians. Deists, Atheists, Universalists, New Jerusalemites, Unita¬ 
rians, Methodists, Bareans, Glassites, and all sectarians. 

Ax.exam>£R Campbell. 


^ Seered, 

^ It is marvellous to the most that I digged my grave before I died, 
sa Jacob and'Joseph of Arimathea. Israel could not bury evil men with 
good men, 2 Chrom 18-20; Jer. xxii. 17-19. And I protest that 
none go in my grave after me, if he have not tiie earnest of this spirit 
to a child of Qod as I , ant, of election sure, Eom. viii. 15, 16 *. 

2 Peter 1 .10, of the' same principle of pure Presbytari^ reli^oa, the 
covenanted eauae of Christ.* 

VOL. Lxxatx. iro. clxxvxxi. r < Monumental. * 
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^ Monument€il. 

*H^e lies the corfise of Alexander Campbell, that lived in Acha- 
nadder, and died in the year Then shall the dust return to the 

earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it, 
Eccl. xii. 7. The earth is not popish earth, nor popish prelates, 
nor popish Erostians either. 1 testify that the earth is the Lords, 
iCor. X. 26; Psalm xxiv. 1. Also I testify against the heiieous sin 
of doctors and m«i for lifting the’dead out of their graves before the 
resurrection, Ismah Ivii. 2. Some mens sins go to judgment before 
them, and some after them, 1 Tim. v. 24. O God hasten the 
time when popish monuments be destroyed, Deut, vii, 5 ; and hasten 
the time when the Qovenants be renewed, Gen. xxxv. 2. Away with 
strange Gods*and garments/ 

We Lave made these long extracts in vain—wasted our time 
and our rea<lcrs’ patience—if Alexander Campbell is not now 
thoroughly known to them®in his inner man and almost in his 
bodily semblance. Who does not see liis ungainly, perpen¬ 
dicular figure stalking up the pass^age of the village-cdnirch to 
the seat reserved for him,*oppositf the pulpit, tliat he may be in 
full view and hearing of the minister—his complexion bilious— 
his hair sleek over his brow—one hand disabled by his early 
Accident, the other grasping his Bible, thumbed and worn in the 
Old Testament, chiefly at the thunders of the Law and the deal¬ 
ings of the Judges and Kings of Israel with the heathen? He 
takes his scat with grim, self-satisfied air, and watc*hes every 
word and point of the service—preaching or praying—as an 
authorised censor or critic, not one to be benefited by the instruc¬ 
tion of the college-taught— ' 

‘Yes! 1 am here a chosen sample, 

To show thy grace is great and ample : 

Pm here a pillayn thy temple, 

fflrong as a rock— 

A guide, a buckler, and example 

To all thy flock !’ 

Alexander Campbell was not mad, and not without some 
ability, as his answer to Mr. Campbell, of Esdale, shows. And a 
mere impostor would have made no such revelations as some of 
those we have quoted. He was honest in his hatred for all who 
differed from him in doctrine—in his contempt for ^ letter-leamed 
men’—in the conviction of his own superior knowledge and 
sanctity. We believe he was honest when be spoke of himself 
as ‘a child of Gqd—of election sure’—although"violsttiftg in 
every word and thought the humility, charity, and brotherly love 
of the Gospel { 

V To the letters of ^investigator’ which, depfct in detail these 

I ' Highland 
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Highland prophets, we have joined at the head of this Article 
the quaint title of a hasty little brachure by Mr. Ruskin. That 
gentleman rushes in boldly where angels fear to tread. We 
shall not stop to criticise his Procrustean method of assimilating 
churchmen and dissenters. That they will ever voluntarily come 
togetlier by the mutual sacrifices he dictates is merely * a devout 
imagination.^ But we wish to point out to Mr. Ruskin and 
his follow;ers—if indeed there is anybody in the world who thinks 
quite with him—the danger they run, when the}'' slight the clerical 
olfice, of letting the multitude fal^ under the spiritual dominion 
of men like Campbell^ Let Mr. Ruskin be heard in his own 
eloquent language:— * • 

‘ AVe conclude, then, finally/ says he, ‘that the authority of the 
clergy is in matters of discipline large—in matters of doctrine, de- 
pendent on their recommending ihcnisejves to every man's conscience, 
both as messengers of God, and as themselves men of God, perfected 
and instructed to good works/ (p. 40.) 

‘ To those M'ho act on what they know, more shall bo revcfiled ; and 
thus, if any man will do llis will, he snail know the doctrine whe¬ 
ther it be of God. Any one—not the man who has most means of 
knowing, who has the subtlest brain, or sits under tliO most orthodox 
preacher, or lias his library fidlest of most orthodox books—but tiie 
man who strives to know, who takes God at his word, and sets him¬ 
self to dig up the heavenly mystery, roots and all, befbre sunset and 
the night come when no man can work. Beside such a nian, God 
stands in more and more visible presence as he toils and toadies him 
that w'liich no preacher can teach—no earthly authority gainsay. 
By such a man the preacher mmt himself be judged.* (p, iJO.) 

So thoughts Alexander Campbell, questionless, and many another 
enthusiast, placing blind confidence in his ‘experiences.' Mr, 
Ruskin and such as be sec no danger in this fanatic, nor appre¬ 
ciate the influence of bis halluciiflitions; and it is not the man of 
education and accomplishment who is in danger: his peril at least 
is of another kind. But if the unenlightened yet pious people 
must rest on some support—must have their conscience kepb by 
some one—there is no arrogant priest, no sly confessor, not the 
Jesuit of romance, that is not to be preferred to those blind guides, 
those self-constituted teachers, who prate of their experiences 
instead of the rev^ations of Gospel—shaping a God and a 

judgment after the newest pattern of the conventicle, or out of 
their owi; teeming brains. 

Of the awful nonsense sjpoken of as * experiences/ we shall give 
a specimen from ‘Investigator/ and we happen to know that.lt 
is not in any degree overcharged:— 

‘ It is now upwards of twenty ^ears since a gentleman from the south 
found himself, for the first time, m a Caithness manse, on the Saturday 

Y 2 before 
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before the diflpensation of the communion. He wag shown into a parlour, 
where several of the most popular of the Highland ministers were en¬ 
gaged in earnest conversation. A few minutes* attention enabled him 
to perceive that they were discussing the character of a person who, at 
the last Inverness circuit, had been sentenced to transportation for 
sheep-stealing. The observations of various of the reverend gentlemen 
indicated to the stranger that the convict either was, or had very nearly 
become, one of “ the Men.” He was surprised to find that a member 
of the clerical qerferie was disposed to retain his good opinion of the 
sheep-stealer. But what was his astonishment when the friend of the cri¬ 
minal met a condemnatory remal'k of one of tlie brethren with the ex¬ 
clamation—“ Well, well, whatever you may ^y of him, I know that he 
had yrecU exfierience’’} ibr many is the night in which he wrestled with 
the enemy of souls, on tlie braes of Berriedale, in the form of a black 
sheep! ” * —(p. 60.) 

We must not omit the no^e to this passage :— 

* The sheep-stealer's “ experience” was greatly coveted by the intel¬ 
ligent and eloquent divine who stood for,th as liis defender. Many years 
after this incident, he said to a brother minister, “ What is the best 
preparation for a Communion Sabbath ?” The reply was rather sharp: 
•‘Hout, a good sleep on the Saturday night.” Our convict’s friend 
immediately exclaimed, “ Wad na a good ticht warstle wi' Sautan be 
fer better ?” ' 

This Puritan form of government has other dangers besides the 
risk of such odious spiritual tyranny as that of ‘ the Men.' Its 
tendency is undoubtedly to break down moral obligations, the 
direct precepts of the IVcw Testament, raising up a questionable 
substitute In the instigations of each man’s own breast. It is not 
now distinctly taught or asserted that ^ all things are lawful to the 
saints.’ But while offences against morality are denounced as 
certain to bring upon all unregenerate men guilty of them the 
Divine vengeance, it is held speak it advisedly) that a person 
of great faith, according to his own account, and of extraordinary 
attainments, as his neighbours believe, in praying and pro¬ 
phesying, and generally of high devotional repute, may indulge 
in various sins, without endangering his everlasting safety or, of 
course, weakening his position as a Man. Not only may his gij^s 
be so remarkable as to render it most improper to censure him 
for failings; but we fear that in too many instances the surround¬ 
ing votaries, as well as the culprit himsell^ labour under the 
delusion that crim^ is venial in the eled. 

We haVe already cited ‘ Investigator’s’ case of one of * the Men,’ 
sentenced to trans|>ortation for sheep-stealing, yet holding his 
place in his neighbour's estimation i^r* a religious The views 
of the modem Puritan^, even not unfredti^tlv 6f their mims^ 
"tiers, toncl^nj^ this matter, fyod the likely to haVe 
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on the morals of the district, will be in some degree illustrated 
by a few Scotch criminal trials of recent date, which are other¬ 
wise not without interest. 

Ill the spring of 1830 the sequestered and wild district of 
Assynt, in Sutherland, was thrown into consternation by the dis¬ 
appearance of a travelling pedlar named Murdoch Grant, and by 
the subsequent announcement that he had been robbed and mur¬ 
dered, The crime was discovered, it seems, by means of a dream ! 
Kenneth Fraser, a tailor, deposed that while asleep in his own 
home during the time when scarc?h was making for the missing 
body, a voice told him»in Gaelic, * The pack of the merchant is 
lying in a cairn of stones in a hole near that housed The voice 
(lid not name the house, but the dreamer * got a sight * of the house 
and the place of concealment. At all events, his information 
certainly led to the finding both »f the pack and its master, 
whose body was lying in a lake called Loch-tor-na-eigin, When 
the (wpse was dragged ou^ of the loch, and about to be buried, 
all the people of the thinly-inhabitiMi district crowded to see it,, 
and to touch it, in proof of their innocence of tlie murder. Only 
one young man was observed to hang back. Little more than a 
century ago, Philip Standsfield (a gentleman of good condition 
near Edinburgh) was tried for the cursing and murder of his 
father ; and it was stated in his indictment, and given in evidence 
as a proof of his guilt, that the dead body bled afresh when he 
touched it. The people of Assynt believed generally in that 
ordeal, and the young man in question was no sceptic. This was 
Hugh, the youngest and favourite son of Roderick M‘Leod, 
tenant of tlife little farm of Lymmeanach, His father, a reli¬ 
gious man, had hoped that Hugh might succeed him in his farm, 
and had given him the advantage of some education, at a serious 
expense. The boy, though gentle-tempered, did jiot turn out 
steady. He had tri^ to be a schoolmaster, but failed. He fell back 
on his parents, and suffered some privations from bis^oveof dress! 
—a singular weakness for such a district. To gratify this taste he 
had committed several petty thefts, undiscovered ; and at length he 
resolved to possess himself of the more than fabulous riches of 
the old pedlar. He tells the story himself, but it suffers by 
coming out of his^natiye Gaelic through the medium of an inter¬ 
preter. He had meditated the crime, he relates, for some days, 
and had'made an appointment with Grant to meet him on Thurs¬ 
day, when he was to make some purchases of him. Before setdng 
-out on that ilay, M'Leod oflFered up a fervent prayer to God 
for pardon for the mdrder^e was about to commit! (Pid he 
pray also for success^ and that he might escape detjectioh ?)' He 
proceeds: ^ 1 had watched the pedlar all Thursday, for the pur¬ 
pose 
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pose of taking away his life and robbing him. 1 slung my father’s 
hammer—the handle of which 1 shortened for the sake of con¬ 
venience—in below my great-coat, I knew where he had to 

? ass : I got into a hole where I could see all without being seen/ 
le sat there for two or three hours; and while sitting in the 
cleft of the rock he again prayed—and persuaded hiuiself of 
Divine mercy, applying to himself the pardon bestowed on the 
thief on the cro^, 

' When I saw Murdoch Grant coming along, I went to meet him 
vrith every appearance of friendship and kindness. • 1 persuaded liiin to 
sit down, and said I had some purchases to make from him. Grant was 
going farther Vito the country, but the day being unfavourable he agreed 
to turn back. We came back together, resting occasionally, and some¬ 
times 1 carried Ins pack for him. I was afiaid to stiikc the blow, lest 
I should be seen. At lengthy we got near Lt)ch-tor-na-eigiti: I Avas 
going first. I suddenly turned round, and with a violent blow under 
the ear felled him to the ground. He lay sprawling in great agony, 
but never spoke. I took the money out of his warm pocket, and put 
it into mine. There was abdut 9/. iurall. I gave him two or three 
violent blows, and dragged the body into the loch, as far as I could .with 
safety to myself. The body would not stay down, and I got a large 
st$>ne and placed it on the chest. Even then life was scarcely gone, for 
the air kept bubbling up from the mouth. It was evening, but not very 
dark. I then threw the hammer into the loch, and returned and rilled 
the puck. I took the most portable things, and Mink the heavy goods 
in a moss-loch farther into the moor. After taking the money from the 
pocket-book, I buried it ou the edge of a bank near Avhere thibody was 
tbrowij/ 

f 

He afterwards saw the body every day, in pausing by the 
shore, for six weeks, and as the ailvance of summer rendered the 
loch shallower and clearer it became more and more apparent. 
After bis arrest he resolute!/ maintained his innocence, and 
crowds of cilergy who attended him were much edified by the style 
in which he discoursed of sacred dungs. At his trial he pleaded 
not c guilty. The evidence was wholly circumstantial; and 
when the juty brought in their verdict, ‘ Guilty, the prisoner 
exclaimed, * T^e Lord Almighty knows 1 mn innocent. I did 
not think one in this country could be condemned on mere 
opinion.’ His full confession, however, was made immediately 
after sentence. On the Sunday night preceding the execution 
several ministers entered upon religious exercises with the prisoner. 
Some refreshments" being introduced, they request^-kiM; to ask a 
llesainff, tod he did so, holdi*^ forth for half to hoiJt with a force, 
fluency, atvi correctness, which delighted aU the con»pan|F, The 
jmght before-his death he slept wdh, tod.- in tlte mornii^-took 
.h^kfut AS usuaL. He manifested no sanoflon, save for a 

moment 
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moment when the executioner pinioned his aiins and took off 
his neckcloth. When asked if he wanted a cart, he said he 
could walk ten miles, if necessary. The day was wet and boister¬ 
ous,—such a day, the criminal remaiketl, as that on which the 
inurd<?r was committed. He was lianged at the sea-sliore, in 
presence of seven or eight thousand people. lie ascended die 
gallows with alacrity, and addressed the crowd for a quarter of an 
hour, with enthusiasm and energy, in (Jaelic, He sang a psalm, 
and expired saying, ‘The Lord receive niy spirit!’ A sermon 
was preached on the, occasion of his^execution, when the preacher 
asserted his penitence apd assured the congregalien of his pardon 
as u;iliesltatingly as if he had wielded the keyS of St.»Petex\ 

Our next insttmee is from the southern side of the Moray Firth. 
Alexander Tulloch held the farm of Croft-heail, Ilallintoinb, 
in the valley of the Spey, His family, consisted of two daughters, 
and of the husband of one of them, named Peter Cameron, a 
young man of twenty-five, ^lio assisted in the work of the farm. 
Tullorli, whose wife had been dead se\‘en months, had announced 
his intention of manying again, and at the same time informed 
Cameron that after he brought home Ijis new wife he would no 
longer have room for bis son-iu-law in the house or farm. In 
these circumstances, on the evening of Friday the 16th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1840 (his daughter, the wife of Cameron, being absent), 
Tulloch paid a visit to his intended, Mrs. IBeatson, a widow, who 
dwelt ill a wing of the old manor-house of Knockando. He 
stayed late, and took leave as the clock struck three on Saturday 
morning, in perfect,health. He never reached home. At seven 
o’clock his ntaiden daughter, Isabella, went into his room, and 
saw that lus bed had not been slept in« Upon the alarm being 
given, C’ameron expressed great surprise, took breakfast, and then 
dressed in his Sunday clothes to gA and seek for the old man; but 
before he had. finish^ Uis toilet news was brought that Tulloch 
had been found dead. Croft-head is more than two miles from 
Knockando. The old road between the two places passes thropgjh 
wood the whole way, and crosses the bum of Ballintomb by a 
ford and footbridge, about a quarter of a mile from Knockando. 
Heavy rains for a day and night had swelled the stream. On 
Saturday morning, about eight o^clock, two country lads had 
observed in the wet road, at twenty yards from the ford, on the 
Knockando side, nmmem marks of a scuffle; md when these 
marks were afterwatds examined, there were found the foot¬ 
prints of one .persem whih heavy hobnailed shoes, who hadapps^* 
rently stood for u long tbSe shifting about under some ham- 
bufthefiH^foen some, spots of blood, and indic^tians o£ a struggle 
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of two persons, one of them in the same hobnailed shoes, the 
other’s shoes smooth-soled. Then the struggle appeared to cease, 
and a mark of dragging a heavy body began, which continued to 
the bank. About the time when the lads were passing, two 
girls descried the body of Tulloch in the bed of the stream, stuck 
on some large stones about 150 yards below the ford, and as 
far from where it falls into the Spey. The body was brought 
home. It wa^ cut and bloody about the bead. The shoes on 
the feet were smooth-soled, without nails. The police officers 
were sent for; but it is more than twenty ^niles to the county 
town, and they did not arrive till evening; 

Night lio^l comd on before any important discovery was made. 
Between midnight and one of Sunday morning the whole party 
in the house, family and servants, under the charge of the police 
(twelve or thirteen persons \xi all), sat down to tea. Cameron was 
Known for a great gift^ and he was requested to ask a blessing 
on the meal. His prayer was more,than ten minutes long. Ho 
alluded to the dreadful cv^t which had called them together, and 
almost in sight of the mangled ebrpse of his father-in-law bc- 
sceched the Almighty to throw light on the mysterious crime. 
Upon afterwards searching Cameron’s room were found his yestcr- 
IQay’s clothes soaked with wet, and sand and water in tjie shoes, 
which corresponded to the hobnailed footprints near the ford. 

Cameron made his escape-during that night, took to the hills, 
and for some months of winter bafiled the ])olice. He used to 
sleep in bams, and kept on the heights during daylight. His 
haunts were known to many, but none gave, information against 
the murderer. At length he was tracked, by party of five 
officers, to a house in his own parish. He bolted from the house 
as they entered, and made for the hills; keeping up among the 
moorlands that stretch betweext the rivers Spey and Findhom, he 
made a strdight run of fifteen miles. Two of the officers kept 
him in view, and at last neared him. ^His wind had failed—he 
suddenly sto<^ still, threw up his hands, and said, ^ 1 can do no 
more: 1 am the guilty men.’ 

Upon being examined, he admitted having cut a blqdgeon in 
the wood, waited fur two hours under the trees in the rain, struck 
Tulloch with the club, struggled, with bim, and, when he thought 
him dead, dragged him to the bum. 

While in ^lol, previous to trial, he daily assembled bis fellow- 
prisoners for worship, at which he presided^ and used to put up 
* long extempore prayers. At his trial he remained ^ quite calm, 
his bead leant upon his hands, uxtiil the jury for bbn- 

> sultadon, when he became eonridembly a^Us^j; :lt was remarked 
. 4hat his sistier^in4aw, vthe daughter of the murdered man, could 
' hardly 
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hardly be induced to give evidence- The excellent judge, Lord 
Mackenzie, told the jury that die evidence, though circumstantial, 
was complete. The jury, however, led by one of their number who 
had a crotchet against capital punishments, found the prisoner 
guilty of culpable homicide only I He was transported for life. 

Our next case is both later and somewhat nearer home. It 
brings us, moreover, into contact with a community not Presby¬ 
terian, though ultra-Calvinistic. William Benmson was tried 
for bigamy and murder, at Edinburgh, in July, 1850. I'he 
trial was very long, and the evidence made up of minute cir¬ 
cumstances, but no person who heard the trial or studied the 
report afterwards could entertain any doubt fcf the /acts. It aj>- 
peared that Bennison, then a lad of twenty, and one of the sect 
of ‘ Primitive Methodists,’ married Mary Mullen, in Armagh, 
in November, 1838, He soon her, came to Paisley, and 

there, in December, 1839, mamed Jane Hamilton. Some 
Aveeks afterwards he went back to Ireland, lived for u short 
time there with his first wife, and .then carried her Avith him 
to Scotland. He avoided ^^aisley, and took her to Aiixlrie, 
Avhere she immediately fell violently sick and died, probably 
by arsenic. Upon this he rejoined Jane Hamilton (to wliom 
he brought some of the clothes of Mullen, as the clothes of 
a deceased sister), and they lived thenceforward in Leith-walk, 
beside Edinburgh. Jane Hamilton was a gentle, pious woman, 
of rather delicate constitution; she had one child by Bennison, 
a girl of seven years old at the date of the trial. Bennison was 
described by \M pastor at his trial as a man * excited in 
religious feelings/ He took a great interest in the welfare of the 
congregation ; was eager to bring people to his chapel. He con¬ 
stantly attended ^ class meetings,’ and was much admired for his 
fluency. He irisited the sick, tnd offered up prayers for them. 
In the spring of 1850 he appears to have becomb attached to 
Margaret Robertson, a'^girl good conduct and of serious dis¬ 
position, not. yet a member of the Methodist communion.^ He 
used to walk with her; brought her to his chapel and to prayer 
meetings. Their conversation was always of religion. Soon after 
their intimacy commenced, Bennison bought half an ounce of 
arsenic. He told an acquaintance by and bye that bis wife was 
taken ill, and that she had advised him to get another wife. The 
poor w'^oman was made to take scrnie portion of die poison in 
messes of porridge and of potatoes; she sickened immediately, 
and speedily died. Ccmst&nily associating all ih^s time, with 
Maigaretr RobettsfHi, Setnftson bad prepared * the dead c^thos ’ 
and arm^fed for the fuiieral and tnoununge before his wifi^ft death. 
When it todc place he * thanked Ood she had gone home—gone 

to 
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to glory/ He added placidly that be ‘ had seen many a deathbed, 
b;:U never a pleasanter one/ 

The jury, by an unanimous verdict, found him guilty of bigamy 
ajKl murder, and, ncxX day, when sentence of death had been pro¬ 
nounced upon him, Bennison asked leave to say a few words, and 
speaking from the bar said,—‘ I do not blame the court or the jury 
for their verdict, bat I here solemnly declare before God and 
before all presej^ that of the niurder of my wife I am innocent. 
I do solemnly before God pray earnestly for those who came up 
yesterday against me. If they had spoken tbe^ truth—and, pri¬ 
soner as I am, I could mention tlieir names—if they had spoken 
the truth as tcji what passed both at the time of my wife's sickness 
and death, I would not have been a guilty man Ix^forc you, my 
lords, tills day. But here I can stand up and say I am innocent 
before God; and 1 pray Go^ this night for those wlio have come 
up and stood there, declaring anything but the truth against 
William Bennison, as he can testify frpm his own c'onscience and 
his own soul. I do solemnly forgive them this day, and they 
know tliemselves what they have doiie.’ 

We may be thought to be dealing in subtleties when we say 
that this poor guilty wretch probably thought he had some war- 
rrfht both for his charges of falsehood against the witnesses and 
his decimation of his own innocence. There is a wretched 
casuistry which allows men of Bennison’s stamp to palter with 
others and their own ctmscienc'e in a double sense. We have 
known a convict, while acknowledging his guilt, yet vehement 
and solemn in accusing of perjury the witnesses on whose tes¬ 
timony be had been convicted; one of them in particular, for 
swearing that he had bought vitriol in one shop while, as he said, 
he had bought it in another. In a rc^cent case tried in the same 
court as Bennison^s, it was pn^ved that a woman had sworn 
falsely to the''death of her son, in order to defraud some heirs 
of entail. It appeared that her conscience was tender, and to 
enable her to swallow the oath she boiled some indigo, smd made 
her boy dip his garter in it, whereby it was coloured blue, and 
she then held to swear ‘she had seen her son diel^ 

Upon this sort of logic, if the witnesses, while speaking the truth, 
as tliey undoubtedly did in essentials, made some mistakes in 
incidental trifles, the convict might vent bis overcharged heart in 
accusing them of false swearing. In like naanner, if the poison 
was not actually adiu^stcrcd by his own hand—if some other 
handed the .dish, or if by cliance the poor victim took herself the 
mess previously drugged for her—eonceive it lo be not im¬ 
possible that a man like ^B^^nniscfa mi^t bhnself up to 
fadio ve that be was entitle to d^y baihg the injardeiier. 


But 
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But it is not with such plays and tricks of conscience that we 
have liere to do. These cases, and the last in particular, have been 
brought forward with a different view. We have said already 
that the evidence, though circumstantial, was complete, and no 
doubt could exist of Beunison's guilt. His trial was made the 
subject of an able article in the Edinburgh Courant {3\Ay 29, 
1850). The editor says :— 

^ Among the many questions which the perusal of this remarkable trial 
may suggest, probably one of the first will be—How far was this man's 
religious fervour afleetod ? Was he in impious unbeliever, secretly 
scoffing at the holy name wjiich he so often invoked ?—Or was his hypo¬ 
crisy so deeply-grained as to make himself in some measufe its dupe? 

“ Wlio made the heart, ’tis lie alone 
Decidedly can try us: 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 

Each spring, its various bia?,” 

There is one conclusion to which, perhaps, we nmybe allowed to point, 
without much risk of our moafiing or our motives being mistaken—the 
apparent frequency with which ^le sinful appetite that led^Bennison 
to the commission of his crime is found associated with fanatical ex¬ 
citement. No one in Edinburgh can need to be reminded of the 
a^qmlling story of Major Weir, who, in the words of one of Ids con¬ 
temporaries, “at private meetings prayed to admiration," was “ad¬ 
mired for his flood in prayer. Ids ready extemporary expression, his 
heavenly gesture."* Bisliop Lavington, in a work which is not now 
so fashionable as it once was, remarks tliat many authors have sliown 
a natural connection between enthusiasm and impurity"—a position 
which he illustrates by reference to many “ fanatical sects, the Nico- 
laitans, Gnostics, Mbntanists, Yalentiidans, &c.," as well as to the 
more modern instances of John of Leyden and David George.f It 
were easy to enlarge a catalogue, in which the name of St. Theresa 
would not be the first, nor that of Lucky Buchan the last; and less 
public instances in point will probably occur to the recollection of most 
persons now living. The murderer Rush, it may be remerabereiJ, was 
in tlie habit of praying by the bedside of Emily Sandford; and it is 
remarked by the chaplain of Newgate, in his last report on the state 
of moral and religious instruction in that prison, that the fe\v convicts 
who^demand of him to be admitted to the most solemn mysteries of the 
fiiith are generally persons who are undergoing punishment for impure 
offences/f 

We must hasten to a conclusion. We fear we cannot deny the 
occasional presence of some feelings skin to religion even in the 
commission of deadly crimes. It would not serve any practical 

* * Fraser’s Providential 167D. 21184 qiwted in Mr. 

Memorials of Kdinburgb, tqK U. pp. ♦U, 
t Bishop liaringtoti’a Kuthiisiasm, pp. 1^4, 299, 309, edit. 1833. ^ 

i Fourteenth Report of ^ FrUoitf, ra Hotne DUlttct; p. 2. 

1868 , •: V 
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purpose to inquire liow much of the religious semblance of those 
great criminals was genuine ; what part was hypocTlsy and what 
delusion; to fix the boundaries between enthusiasm and cant. 
Still less would it tend to edification, to drag into light the frailties 
of the constitutionally devout—to show the temlency (especially 
of certain diseased temperaments) to slide from an enthusiastic 
fervour of Divine love into the pnirienc'y of human passion. 

It is more nsefi^i to observe that the question of the alleged 
consciousness of Divine favour does not depend on nice dis¬ 
tinctions, In that matter, ih the belief of their acceptance with 
God, the worst of^thosc great criminals (supposing them to have 
had the bel:cf) was not more certainly mistaken than the ignorant 
and presumptuous bigots whom we have described in the begin¬ 
ning of this Article. M‘Leod, in the cleft of the rock, praying 
before springing on his victim—Cameron leading the prayers of 
the family over the body of his murdered father-in-law—was not 
more assuredly alien from heaven than the fantastical Camj)hcll, 
when, filled ftdl of cHivy, hatred, maj[ice, and all uncharitahlcness, lie 
proclfumed himself to the world as child of God—of elcctiun 
sure.' 

Among a rational people, ‘ thf Men *—the ‘ Pi*ofessors ’—those 
coxcombs of holiness—would soon fall into contempt, if they were 
not fostered by those who should teach the laity. They have, it is 
too certain, been all along encouraged by some of the Highland 
ministers—in whose opinion there cannot be too much preaching 
and praying, whatever be the quality, and who lend a willing 
ear to the blasphemies which these creatures utter as their ‘ ex¬ 
periences.’ Such are the dioines who put forwaid a convicted 
felon to lead the devotions of an assembly of pious people! With 
them argument would be useless. But those lay preachers have 
also been wmked at by a large &)dy of the clergy who disapproved 
of their practices, and yet would make no effort to put them down, 
from a weak fear of unpopularity. 

JfVe have waived the controversy to which Investigator's pungent 
production belongs. Our English readers will easily surmise that 
it refers mainly to the Free Kirk —nor will it surprise thim to 
learn that The very generally joined their forces with the 
new sect—and thafftbis circumstance is considered by Investigator 
as a very principal cause of its success in the comparatively 
barbarous regions of ^ the far North.’ We trust we shall, at all 
events, hear of no more tampering with the system of The Men 
on the part of any of the established clergy. 


Art. IV. 
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Aht. IV,— Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeait et h 
Comte de la March pendant les armies 1789, 1790, et 1791, re* 

cueillie^ mise en ordre^ et publiee par M. de Bacourt. 3 tomes. 
Paris. 1851. 

( 

IV/r THIERS observed, in a note to the first volume of his 
±tX. History of the French Revolution, published upwards of 
twenty years ago, that the particulars of the conduct of Mirabcau 
to%vards all the several parties with which he had been connected 
were not yet accurately known, bu^ that they were destined to 
be so. He had obtained, he said, positive information from the 
persons who were to publish these particulars-i—nay, he had him¬ 
self'seen the important document, in the form of a pblitical con¬ 
fession of faith, which was the secret treaty of Minibcau witli the 
Court; but that he was not at liberty to print any of the papers, 
or even to name those who had the custody of them. He could 
only ailirm wliat would be sufficiently demonstrated at no great 
distance of time. • 

After the lapse of a period far longer than had l>een sug¬ 
gested by M. Thiers, or ccmtemplated by Mirabcau himself at the 
alirupt close of his tempestuous existence, the publication of the 
volumes now before us has redeemed this pledge, and placed* 
before the world a large and certainly most curious body of 
evidence as to the secret jmlitical views of Mirabcau, and espe¬ 
cially as to his relations with the Court, during the first period 
of the Revolution. Dark and hateful as were those days 
which let loose upon France and the world all the worst passions 
of mankind, they present an eternal subject of inquiry and medi¬ 
tation to him tvho would read the history of the world amidst the 
convulsions of this age. These volumes re-open the frightful 
prospect. They show that, of the^ealest calamities and horrors, 
none were fronShe very commencement unforeseen. .They show 
by what fatality those evils, though foreseen, were not averted. 
Above all—such is the suicidal blindness of vanity—they exhibit 
stripped of every disguise, that profligate, ambitious, and ifte- 
gular spirit, which burned like a meteor at the approach of this 
storm—eager for power, eager for luxury, eager for gold— 
mingling the coarse pursuit of sensual enjoyment with schemes 
for the regeneration of an Empire—at oncl* a demagogue iti 
one |>lace, and a courtier in another — fanning the flame in 
public which he professed in secret to quench, and describing 
with infinite sagacity and unmeasured force the amount of the 
calamities which his oWn eV>quenci^ and example only rendered 
more terrific and inevitable. To reconcile these inconsis¬ 
tencies 9 to vindicate -^ which rests upon 

bis 
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his genius, and lowers his public career almost to the level of 
his private vices — and to present a definite apology for liis 
tortuous policy and conduct— i% a taek beyond the power of 
the hiograplicr. But a singular combination of circumstances 
has prescivcd, and now at length disclosed, materials cuimccted 
wifli tins eventful pericxl which will reward the most deli- 
beiate study. Posterity may draw from the correspondence of 
Mirabeau witjr'the Court what inferences it will, but these mys¬ 
terious documents are now in their full extent, or very neaily 
so, before us. Nothing more real or more genuine has been 
rescued from the great ton\ulsion which was so soon to ovei- 
thiow the monarchy of France—nothing more vividly cliaiactei- 
istic of the real spiiit of that Revolution from its first coin- 
inenccinent; of its authors, who worked a ruin far beyond their 
intentions; of its victims, who suffered evils so immeasuiably 
beyond their descits. A tew months after the commencement 
of this shoit but momentous coire^ondencc, he 'whose forbid 
and reckless nature addressed these appeals to the Court w^as 
already a corpse on the threshold^ of that labyrinth fiom wliich 
he saw and was to find no exit. The other parties to this 
occult transaction, who had engaged in it fiom a*t.ulinieut to 
ihe Quecii, and with some hope of attaching Miiahcaa to her 
service, were scatter ed o\er Europe, and were to ie\islt the 
Trianon no moie. Louis XVI., lost in apathy, unconscious of 
liis resomces, and at times incredulous of his danger—Marie 
Antoinette, roused to efforts of which she had loiijr seemed 
incapable, remained alone to face destruction. The life ainl death 
of Mirabeau, flung like an episode across the fi^t art of the 
Revolution, foreshadowed the whole catastrophe. In England the 
sagacity of Barlcc already discerned the character of that pes¬ 
tilence from the false halo whicl had at one mome^ surrounded its 
approach; and that discovery rent asunder the t#s between him 
and his political iVlcnds, In France Mirabeau had seen as far and 
feared as much. He, too, discovered nothing between the National 
Assembly and the future but the annihilation of the monarchy 
and the butchery of the King. But these forebodings seemed only 
to rouse him to greater ardour, to excite him to keener virulence, 
to stimulate his peponal jealousies and his insatiable ambition, 
and even to mask the precautions he laboured to enforce on the 
Court in the disguise of the Jacobin Club. It was the strange 
fate of Mirabeau to denounce to the Court the hollowness of ml 
the assurances on which it still relied against the Revolution, 
which he was mging forwards; and now, sixty years after the 
event, he denounces to posterity in these papers, destined for the 
private eye 6f Marie Antoinette, th^ hollowness of the scheme 
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he affected to have’made, and the worthlessness of the rivals 
whom he was endeavouring^ to supplant. Nor, if he relied on 
these papers for his justiheation with posterity, as he expressed 
it in the closing hour of his life, can lie have been insensible to 
the fait that these memorials of his secret poli(*y were the strongest 
condemnation of his public acts, and that the false popularity 
wliirh surrounded the liero of the revolutionary Assembly must 
be stripped off before liislory could recognise in him the fidelity 
or the sagacity of a servant of the Crown. 


Tlie history of these papers is si> singular, that it is rerpiishe 
we should introduce to our readers the secondary personages of 
this romantic narrative’ before we procee<l ta examine the docu¬ 
ments themselves. These volumes have been skilfully edited 
by M, dc Bacourt, late Minister of France at the Court of Turin, 


and who formerly filled an oflic'e (‘omiectcd with the French em¬ 
bassy in tliis country. It was, wc Ix'lieve, upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of Prince Talleyrand, who took an interest in the earlier 
stages of M. de Bacourfs Career, that the late Prince Augustus 
d’Arcnberg was induced to* confide to this gentloin'an, alxmi 
twenty years ago, the di'jiosit lie had liimsclf recci\ed from 
Mirabeau on his death-hed. The Prince could not sanction a 


publication before the last aetors in the scenes of 1791 slioaltl 
have disappeared; but he prepared a succinct narrative of the 
transactions in which he had been so deeply engaged; and this 
memoir forms the introduction to the jiresent work. By an un¬ 
deserved piece of good fortimc, Mirabcau’s posthumous vindica¬ 
tion (if so it can be called) is placed under the care and produt'ed 
upon the testimony of a man of illustrious rank and undisputed 
honour. He survived by Haifa century the events of 1791; he 
surveyed them in the maturity of years with an abundant store 
of contemporary evidence, in which he found more misrepresenta* 
tion than fidelny or precision. He finally bequeath^ his task to 
a gentleman worthy of his confidence ; and in accomplishing at 
this distance of date the last intentions of Mirabeau, the turbid 
stream of that depraved life loses much of its impurity by the 
tranquil and transparent medium through which it comes down 
to us. At the same time the langua;^ of the Prince in his 
later years cannot efface the recollection of ^e part he was him¬ 
self disposed to take in the outset of the Revolution. His 
attachment to the person of the Queen was strangely balanced 
by his intimacy with a man whose profligacy, obscenity, and 
, utter wont of honour were notorious to all Eurom; and we 
are sometimes embaltasseA to know whether the facility #ith 
which he passes over transactions of the most scandalous inomx- 
sistency with Mirabeau’s personal engagemeate to himself and to 

the 
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the Court is to be set down to the account of simplicity or bad 
faith. He was certainly frequently made the dupe of his for¬ 
midable ally; he was sometimes degraded into becoming his tool: 
whilst Miral^au speculated on the integrity of his name and the 
depth of his purse. 

‘ I have been placed,* says the Prince, *on a theatre where the 
actors were extremely conspicuous; I have been intimately coniuKited 
with some of tljg' most celebratcil of them. I have,known Courts 
and the wwld. From observing the manner in which the esteem of 
mankind is distributed, and the giotives upon which it is conferred— 
the facility with which it is sometimes caught by intrigants, whilst it 
is often refused to the^good—I learned that it must often be taken at 
a lower value^than is commonly imputed to it; but I have felt at the 
same time that the one thing needful was to be at peace with oneself, 
and to live within the domain of one’s own conscience. 

^ For the last twenty years yre have been inundated with Memoirs 
on the Revolution and the times in which I iiave lived. These exam¬ 
ples would pertiapshave deterred me fron^ writing; but 1 am reminded 
that, if this indifference be allowable for myself, I have not the right 
to extend it to others; and that, possessing the means of confuting 
calumny, I should seem to sanction it if 1 withheld them from publi¬ 
cation. But the supreme reason which has decided me is the engage¬ 
ment 1 liad contracted with Mirabeau himself on his death-bed, to 
submit to posterity the evidence of the cause in which his memory is at 
stake, and to bear the testimony which is due from me to his energetic 
and loyal efforts to save his country and his King. 1 shall publisli 
nothing in my lifetime; but at least these materials will be found after 
me, and I shall leave it to others to make a suitable use of them. 
Truth never comes too late for history.*—vol. i. p^r 7. 

The Count de la March, in early youth, and also*" in his later 
years, known as Prince Augustus d’Arenberg, was the second 
son of the head of the soverei^ house of that name, bom in 
Brussels on ^he 30th of August, 1753. His father had distin¬ 
guished himself in the Seven Years’ War, and became early in 
life a field-marshal in the Imperial service, and one of the original 
knights of the Order of Maria Theresa. His family was thus 
closely connected with the Court of Austria, then sovereign in 
the Low Countries; and, on the other hand, the last male of the 
g^eat house De la Marck, his mother’s fatbm:, offered to transfer to 
him a regiment of German infantry whi 0 |i had been raised by 
the Count’s predecessors foi* the service of France in the time of 
Louis XIV. This offer was accepted for young Augustus, who 
accordingly took the regiment and with it the title» tbotigh not 
the ^states, of the Count dc la Marck, gnd pass^ into the military 
.. ^rvice of France, though os a jprioce of the Empire he woa not, 
atrictly speakings a subject oL that or any dtber power. The 
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assent of Maria Theresa was required to sanction this arrange^ 
ment. It was the moment at wlurh the archduchess Marie 
Antoinette was on the eve of concluding those brilliant nuptials 
which were the false harbhigers of the greatest tragedy in the 
annals of kings. The young Austrian soldier was suitably re^ 
commended to the beautiful Princess who, like himself, had 
just adoptqd France as her home; and when he entered the 
gay^society of Paris, where ho was allowed, by special pcrlnis • 
sion of the Court of Spain, to e^oy the rank of grandezza^ 
which made him the equal of the highest class of French nobility 
(for his German rank would not have been, recognised at the 
Freuch Court), he easily obtained the regard and cft>nfidence of 
Marie Antoinette and of the circles which she honoured with the 
graceful intimacy of her happier years. He by and by married 
a great French heiress, and, haring distinguished himself in an 
expedition to the East Indies, attained in every respect a very 
high position both at Paris find Versailles, It'would be beside 
our present purpose, and it somewhat beside the principal 
olycct of this book, to retrace the reminiscences of the polished 
but defenceless and improvident society of that period, upon 
which M. de la Marck dwells with natural predilection. The* 
times already impending over it were such, that the least irregular 
Court w*hich France had ever seen was about to be assailed for % ices 
slanderously attributed to its chief ornaments; and the Sovereign 
who more than any of his predecessors had governed for the sake of 
his people, was already denounced as a tyrant and suspected as a 
traitor. But the Ufa of the Court of France in the ten years im¬ 
mediately prededing the Revolution exhibited Uttlc that could pre* 
figure that immense catastrophe. Even the Duke of Orleans is 
described by M. de la Marck as careless, weak, and humane, rather 
than as the deliberate enemy and timbitious rival of .the Court, 
which he afterwards proved himself to be; and the cause assigned 
by M. de la .Marck for this hostility—-a mere breach of etiquette, 
between one of the Austrian Archdukes and the French Prin<?lps 
of the Blood—ludicrously inadequate to account for the abomi¬ 
nable passions subsequently exhibited in the career of Philippe 
Egalite. ^ ^ 

On one point, bowe^, M. la Marck is deservedly explicit. 
The correspond^neef thii^ughout its most interesting portion, ex- ' 
bibits Marie Antoinette in the light of a. political persons^. To*' 
her the coanselB^and appeals of Mirabeau were aadFessed, and it ^ 
was by her influencealono fl]a| duafiiendly ocaispirac^ for the 
vation of the moimcby to «qt tipon tM.irx^olute mind of the 
Kitig» The adoption of suAi means, efter the et^ts ' 

shows either to'what shifts the friends of the Court were reduced, 
xou Lxxxixl NO. cutxvin. z Or 
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or that insult anil <lan$rer had at last roused In Marie Antoinette 
something th<* spirit of her heroic mother. In the first 
yeai’s of llic Kinj^’s reign the Queen had shown a marked repug¬ 
nance^ to interfere in polities^ and she had on more thati one ui^ea- 
sion refused to lend lier infiucnc^c to sway the Cal)in(‘t or the 
King in favour of the policy of her brother, the Emperor Jo.s(*j)h. 
Thus at the outbreak of the war of succession of Eavaria in 177^^, 
the Austrian/Ambassador was instructed to demand of Fiance 
the contingent of 24,000 iricij promised to the linjierial ('ouit bj 
the treaty of 175(5. The Queen was appealed to by the en^o^, 
but she refused cv^en to mention the subject to the King. In 
1784, when^the affairs of Holland gave rise 1o an apprehension 
of war, Austria failed in like manner to obtain the active sup¬ 
port of France, in spite of the most pressing appeals fioin 
the Emperor to his sister. 'Yet these very incidents were {ifter- 
wards dressed up by all the arts of calumny--and the Queen 
was invariably represented as a foreign intrigante^ read) to sacri- 
fii'c the best interests of her adopted nation to the influence of 
her Austrian connexions. Slie had comniitlecl, iiulced, the 
unpardonable fault of admitting to her society with inaiks of 
•pc'culiar favour some of the foreigners who frequented the C'ouit; 
but on M. de la March’s pointing out to lier Majesty tliat this 
predilei'tion was liable to misconstruction, she replied, with affect¬ 
ing simplicity —It is true: but theg, at leasts ask iwthing of me. 
Still more dangerous to the Queen was that rapacious and ])ro- 
fligate society of the Polignacs, into which she was fatally drawn. 
But to that society the Austrian party at'the Court had never 
bclongcil. Count de Mercy, the Imperial Ambassador, rarely 
went tliere. Count de Fersen, who knew the Queen’s real opinion 
*of that circle, had always refused to join it, M, de la Marck 
speaks of it with unmitigated aversion. 

It was not, however, in these frivolous and exclusive salons that 
M. de la Marck could ever have met Miraheau, for the scandal 
oi^his vices was as undisguised as the violence of his opinions—- 
and he had long been estranged, both in manners and habits, from 
the company to which he might from his birth have aspired. It 
was agre^, it seems, one day in the year 1788, that M. de Mcilhan, 
the intendwt of the province of Hainaulti should bring Mimbeau 
to a dinneit at, the house of the Prince de ^Poix, eldest son of the 
Due de Noailles, and then governor of Versailles. The paity 
consisted of M. de la Marck, tbe Tesses, the Visrount de Noailles 
(y<mnger brother of tlm host), 011(1 some other persons curious 
to meet Mirabeau. He entered, and, with some astonishment, 
La Marck saw in him a man ungafnly in countenance and figure, 
overdressed, wearing a huge quantity of powdensd hair, large 
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coloured stone buttons to his coat* conspicuous for a profusion of 
bows, an excess of compliments, and, in short, an entire absence 
of that inotlcst self-possession which belongs to high breeding 
and good taste. As the dinner proceeded, the conversation took 
a political turn, and Miiubcau recovered all his advantage by the 
vigour and eloquence with which he discussed the topics of the 
day. M. de la Marck naturally exchanged some remarks with 
him on the politics of Germany, with which Mirabcau was 
better acquainted than his countrymen usually are. In spite of 
the extreme difference of the characters of the two men, they 
attracted one another, aftd their acquaintance speedily ripenotl into 
a friendship, wliich remained unbroken till Mirabcau’s death. 
Tliat friendship is one of the few passages of his life which left 
hinri better than it found him, and still sheds sonic credit on his 
memory. It is obvious, however, tfiat in spile of the sentiment 
Mirabeau afl'ected at times to throw over it, lie had mainly 
sought and cultivated M, Sc la Martrk, as he did every one else, 
for the use he could make <9( him, and it was a aumexion in 
»which all the soniccs were on one side and all the exactions on 
the Ollier. 

Strange relations these to have sprung up even in that strange 
time between so great a favourite of fortune as Count de la 
Marck and one who had so little to thank her for as Mirabeau :— 
the one a Prince of the Empire, associat'd by birth, feelings, 
and opinions with the nearest interests of the Court; the other 
an outlaw, whose talents might shake the world, but could 
scarcely opeg a ddor in Paris: the one opulent, refined, a con¬ 
summate gentleman; the other profligate, unscrupulous, coarse 
in his manners, reckless in his conduct. For tlic existence- 
above all for the protraction—sucli an intimacy between 
two such men these volumes do not account, though they show 
how often and how sorely it was tried. The one had genius, 
without being able to regain the broad track of honour or^lbe 
station of duty ; the other had virtue, but accompanied with 
boundless indulgence for the sins of genius, and (though his 
writing often shows remarkable talent) a want of practical pene¬ 
tration of which Mirabeau availed himself largely. . Qertain it is 
that through this even^l period they continued to liyitf in constant 
intimacy,, though their acquaintance brought neither w one nor to 
the other the political results each of 1he!m had mtticipated. 

The relations tbm cojnmraced in society were soon to be trans- 

g ' lanted to a more agitated w^neJ Upon the convocation of the 
tales General, M. ia Mar^ was elected, though he had never 
been formally naturalized, for the bailUage of Quesnoy, in which 
his wife’s estate of Raismes was situated, and he saty in fact, as 

z2 the 
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the representative of the nobles of that frontier district, most of 
whom (like the* head of his own house) resided in the Austrian 
Low Countries. It was not, therefore, until after the union of 
the three orders* that Mirabeau met him in the National Assem¬ 
bly. Their conversation was resumed on friendly terms, and, 
shortly afterwards, M. de la Marck invited the hero of the 
Jeu de Paume to dine alone with him in his private apartments. 
Mirabeau accepted, saying, that with an aristocrat like himself, 
he should always get on wcjl. In fact, the natural bent of 
Mirabeau’s mind, and even of his vices, was essentially aris¬ 
tocratic ; but he was the chief of tho&e traitors to thek order 
who in days of revolution let in upon the state the passions 
they despise and the pretensions they reject. The description of 
this interview deserves to be cited:— 

* No sooner had Mirabeau entered the room than he said to M. de 
la Marck, “ You are displeased with me, are you not? ** With you 
and with many others.*' “ If that is thfe case, you should begin with 
those who live in the palace. The vessel of the state is struck by a 
most violent tempest, and tliere is no one at the helm.” Mirabeau 
continued a long while in this strain, excited himself to fury against 
tlie faults already committed, and accused M. Necker of incapacity 
and ignorance. He maintaincki that it was shameful for this Minister 
not to have brought forward at the opening of the States-General a 
complete scheme of finance, adapted not only to cover the miserable 
deficit of 160 millions, but even to augment the revenue of the king¬ 
dom. He said that for such a country as France it w'as a mere 
joke to accomplish this object \ but that it required deeper views and 
bolder conceptions than those of M. Necker, whb was, in his opinion, 
altogether below his position. M. de la Marck, witKout discussing 
these weighty questions, contented himself with replying, **But what 
are you driving at, yourself, w^h the incendiary conduct you have 
adopted in the Assetnbly and out of doors ? ” The fate of France 
is decided! exclaimed Mirabeau—“ The words Liberty and Taxes, 
voted by the people, have rung round the kingdom. We shall not 
get out of it witiiout a government more or less similar to tlmt of 
England.” ■ 

^ In the midat of declamation and abuse of the Ministers, he 

still professed .good will to the monarchy, and repeated that it was 
not his fault if he was repelled, and compiled ,for bis personal safety 
to make hrn^if the leader of the popular party. The time is come,” 
said he, lifting'his finger, ‘^when men must be rated by what they 
carry in this little space under the forehead, b^ween the eyebro^” 


♦ t% is singoUr font la Marck bar«Iy to; the first sf^fs of the ftwolu- 

tioo, and especiaUv to tbs deciMvSi step of the. of me Three Ordere«^ which lie 
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‘ M. de la Marck vainly attempted to demonstrate to him that what 
he wjis saying neither justified nor excused the audacity of hia revolu¬ 
tionary speeches; and that his eloquence, admirable as it was, was not 
worth the harm it did the country* The day that the King’s Minis- 
tei’s will consent to reason -with me,” answered Mirabeau, they will 
find me devoted to the royal cause and the safety of the monarchy.” 

But what,” rejoined his friend, is to be the end of the present state 
of things?” “The ruin of Prance,” answered he; “and if the 
country is to be saved, tliere must be no delay in employing the only 
means that can succeed. The present system is absurd, insane. The 
Assembly is left to itself; and it is supposed either that it can be sub¬ 
dued by force, as the aristocratic party have it, or brouglit round by 
the liollow' and redundant phrases of M. Neckem What is wanted is, 
that the Government should seek to form a party in it by means of 
men who could influence, excite, or calm it.” ’—p. 93. 

It was at the end of the month of June, 1789, a fortnight before 
the attach on the Bastille^ that MiraBcau held this language, and 
at parting expressed to M. de la Marck his desire frequently to 
repeat their private intervi^s. Enough had already been said on 
this occasion to strengthen thb profound apprehensions which the 
first blast of the revolution had excited in the minds best quali¬ 
fied to judge of it; and M. de la Marck saw the advantage to 
be derived from a close obsen’ation of one who was dcstinetl 
to act so amazing a part in it. From this conversation, and from 
every succeeding incident in the political career of Mirabeau, 
in as far as it loas connected with 3L de la Marcli^ it is easy to 
perceive that the great tribune of the people and chief revolu¬ 
tionary orator of the Assembly was playing in different spheres 
a totally different ^me ;* and that his schemes were from the 
very outset oT the revolution quite as much directed to the acqui¬ 
sition of ministerial power on the one side, as of popular influence 

-‘— ---y--— p ----— 

* We shall not attempt to adduce in detail the voluminous evidepcs of the nume¬ 
rous coutrailictions and inconsisteiiojes which might be omjosed from other sources to 
M. de la Marek*s narrative. But at this very moment—the commencement of July, 
1789—there is ample and authentic proof both from the language and the public' 
actions of Mirabeau that he was playing a double game. It Was at this sameetiiue 
that he said to M. Mourner, who related the interview which took place in one of the 
bureaux of the Assembly, and to M. Ber|asse, who was present,—* Gentlemer^ 1 met 
the Duke of Orleans yesterday and said to him, ^ Monseigneur, you cannot deny that 
we may soon have Louis ^Vll. instead of Louis XVI., and In that case your Royal 
Highness would be at least Lieutenant-General of the kingdom.** l%e puke qf Or)«ans, 
gentlemen, answered me very ^^nrUy.* It was at this same time that^ seen working 
with Rugot and R^ibe^^ierr€ to breed dissatisfaction iu the Assembly at the IUng*s 
assurance that the Assembly bad nothing to fear from the troops; and when Mdukuo^ 
accused him of tampering with the anny, he replied,—*My good fellow, 1 am a$ 
^attached as you are to the &n»ie; bot what does it signify whether we have Louis Xyil. 
."instead of Louis.XVL, and w^y do fe want a baby to govern 'us V ■ Above aH,. db the 
fifikoof July he produced the memorable address to the King deAgUding the dtsAisal 
of ^e ^oops from Paris, which was followed by the measures that covert Praneb with 
Katiopal Guards,, and by the attack on the Bailie I ^ 
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on the other. Acting partly on the fears and partly on the hopes 
of the Court; irreconcilable towards a Minister like M. Necker, 
whom he felt it necessary to remove; alternately servile and in¬ 
solent to Lafayette and Montmorin, whom he hated and despised 
as much as ho did Necker, but whom he hoped at times to 
convert into the instruments of his own devices; Miraheau 
invariably exhibited himself to M. de la Marc:k, and is con¬ 
sequently exhibited in this correspondence, as a man eager to 
take the goverrfinent on the footing of a constitutional minister, 
and resolved, if he should sqc'cccd in this enterprise, to devote 
himself to save the monarchy, in whose ruin he foresaw that the 
whole established oi;tler of tilings, the royal family, and probably 
he himself irtust perish. He was not ignorant of the enormous 
obstacles which his preceding history, his present violence, and his 
whole character presented to the execution of such a scheme. He 
more than once exclaimed W his friend how bitterly he lamented 
the injury which the immorality of his early life was doing to the 
State, He clung with the utmost tenUcity to every chance which 
seemed likely to obtain for him th« reluctant confidence of the 
Court; and we shall presently see to what a strange series of 
coadjutors and intermediates he successively committetl himself in 
the hope of obtaining the direction of affairs under the shelter of 
some purer name. But, however eager he might be to pursue 
this track, on which, except from M. de la* Marck, he met with 
little encouragement, he seems not to have felt that the chief 
barrier lay in his own conduct since the meeting of the National 
Assembly, in his suspected relations with the guiltiest insti¬ 
gators of those first days of bloodshed and insult to. the Crown, 
and in the clear fact that if he meant well to tlie Court he 


was false to the people. With these considerations present to 
her mind, and heiglitened by^lbe aspersions which identified 
the great orator with all that was most fierce and personally 
hostile to herself in the revolution, it is not wonderful that 
the Queen, to whom these appeals were mainly directed, re- 
coilfed from the offers of safety tendered by such hands. In 
September, 1789, M. de la Marck caused the Countess d’Ossun, 
a lady in waitii^^ md a favourite of Marie Antoinette, to explain 
to her Majesty the object and intentions with which be continued 
to cultivate friendship of Miraheau. The Que^ herself 
shortly afterwards took notice of this commiuiication: * I have 
never doubted,’ said she, ^ of yow- sentiments ; but, I think- we 
sb^l never be so unhappy ae to be reduced to die...e:!tti^ity of 
Miraheau/ ■ ■ - 


. It is not, th^foT^, to toese volutoes that ^ the 

^opmtterpart of;^ intri^es in ^gag^; 
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for unhappily the estimate we have long since formed of his cha¬ 
racter does not lt*ad to the inference that because he had sinrctly 
aclopted one line of jwlicy he had bond Jide —and entirely—aban¬ 
doned the other. Certain it is, tlmt throughout this period, and to 
the cbjso of his life, even after Marie Antoinette had found herself 
forced to the ]>ainful extremity of listening to him, even pci’sonally, 
his language in jmidic was to the last degree offi'nsivc and dan¬ 
gerous; sometimes Ids votes were hostile—oven when he pro- 
tect('<l, Ills attitude was menacing. In a word, all the re- 
sourc(*s and exertioas of his genius and his foresight were 
tainted with duplicity; and history will not acquit a public 
man of great crimes •because tliey wore jierpotratod openly, 
whilst lie was protesting in secret against the policy ha con¬ 
tinued to pursue. 

On one point, however, M. de la Marck’s testimony assumes 
a more direct character, and he certainly discredits, tbougli wc 
cannot think be satisfactorily disproves, the imputation on Mirn- 
beau of secret relations, ]|ostile to the Court, with the Duke of 
Orleans. Up to tlic iniddU of the jear 1788, he alFums posi¬ 
tively tliat these tivo personages had never rneL The Duke, he 
says, requested him to make a dinner for the purpose of lufro- 
diiciny him to Miraboau. The party took place, but it was uq- 
ph^asunt; the princ ipal guests were ill pleased W'ith one another, 
and Mirabcau observed some da^s afterwards to bis liost, that 
as for the Duke, he ‘neither liked him nor trusted liim.' The 
question, then—^accepting M. de la March’s evidence in limine-^ 
is narroweil to this point:—whether, between the period imme¬ 
diately preceding *tlie opening of the Etats Generaux and tbc 
5th and 6rh®of October, 1789, the acquaintance of Mirabcau and 
Egalitc had ripened into a political conspiracy ? To that sup¬ 
position M. de la Marck gives a decided negative. He states 
that at the very time when Mlralieau was suspect^:! of drawing 
money from the Palais Royal, he w^as, in fact, so distressed that 
he threw himself on his own generosity for a loan of 50 louis. 
M. de la Marok placed such a sum at his disposal, not <mVy op 
that but on several other occasions, only requiring of him a pro¬ 
mise that he would not borrow elsewhere, and hoping that this 
friendly assistance might secure the independence of his opinions. 

But be goes beyond these inferences:— 

^In the conversations which I had every day with Mirabeau^ T 
made him talk of the men who in those times seemed ready to 
at Ute head of the revotution, if not to direct it. He had a sov^re^ 
contempt for moat of. then^ and thought little of H. de I^a&y^tte 
and the Duke of Orleans. Though it )m often been repeat^ that he 
.vms led by the party^ of this latter pecsmage»t ean .aftim, niq;self, 
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that he never had intimate relations with the Orleans party. Laclos, 
who was the soul of it, knew men too well to give his confidence to 
Miral)eau; and from the opening of the States General, he had per¬ 
suaded the Duke of Orleans that Mirabeau would bo ibr the King. 
A short time before the days of the 5th and 6th of October, the Duke 
of Orleans came to dine at my house in Versailles with Count Mira- 
heaus and I clearly saw that there M^as a reserve between tliem wliich 
excluded the supposition of a secret understanding, for they had 
neither of them^at that time especially, any interest to deceive me. 
Indeed, a few-^ays afterwards, I was confirmed in my opinion by a 
question of the Duke of Orleans^ who asked me suddenly and abruptly, 
When will Mirabeau serve the Court ?** I avoided answering in 
such a manner as to ijrolong the conversatiim, and merely said, At 
present, I think he has not taken the road to get there.” i. 112. 

We are compelled, by bis own avowal, to impute to M. do la 
Marck less perspicacity than to Laclos, who ‘ knew men Too well 
to give his confidence to IVKrabeau.^ It is not true that neitlier 
Mirabeau nor tbe Duke of Orleans bad at that time any interest 
to deceive the amiable Count; for to fleceive him was to deceive 
the Court, and the least appearane« of intimacy on the part of 
Mix'abeau with the Duke would have been a glaring contradiction 
to all the assurances he was constantly giving in private. If 
any such intimacy did exist, it would have been disguised under 
an appearance of reserve, and nowhere more carefully tlmn at 
M. de la March's table, whom. botli parties knew as the (jueen's 
attached friend. 

The remainder of the passage relating to these events is, how¬ 
ever, so striking and positive, that, without closer inspection, it 
would go far to remove the suspicion still lingering over them. 

‘ The state of affairs became more and more alarming. Towards 
the end of September, 1789, Mirabeau was always repeating to me, 
in speaking of the Court, Wb%t are those people thinking of? 
Don’t th^ see the chasms opening beneath their feet?” Once, indeed, 
roused to more than ordinary exasperation, he cried out, “ All is lost. 
The King and Queen will perish—you will see it. The populace will 
ecoussge their corpses^*—mA remarking tlie horror this^r expres^on 
caus^ me, he added, “Yes, will scourge their corpses* Yoii. don’t 
enough understand tho dangers qf their position, yet they ought to be 
made known to tb^/* 

‘ Did his penetration already embrace the horrible ev^hts of the 5th 
and 6tb of October? It would seem bq; but it was not to me alone 
that he thus expressed himself; he concealed from no one his opimons 
and his fears. Hehc^^,bis enemies, and, perhape^ many who were not 
his enemies, were led to.eay that he had prepared the mqymnent of the 
5th of October, and had played thechiefi part in it, subsequent 
procedure the Cb&felet aga^t. in great 

meosyc QU oonverfiatiqns .he.t^ b^.)ijrefo9e^t.cat^^ la fiict, 
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the most profound obscurity still veils the true instigators of that event. 
On the 4th of October Paris was in the utmost fermentation ; a re])orl 
was circulated that the banquet of the guards was the commencement 
of a plot for the destruction of the Assembly. The morning of the 5th 
of October was, however,, quiet at the Chftteau. The King went out 
shooting, without paying much attention to the news from the capital; 
and lie only returned in the evening amidst the shots which the mob 
of Paris was firing on the guards in the grt:at avenue of Versailles. 

‘ If Mirabean had been guilty of the erime of which he was accused, 
it was in the morning of that day that' he must have concerted with 
his alleged accomplices to direct thegnovement and avail himself of 
it; but, instead of assisting at those councils of attack and defence, 
3firaheau passed with w-S the day o/* the oth Ostohei' till six in the 
evenmg. We dined together alone, and discussed the affaiVsof Brabant 
over a map of that country, thotigh the greater part of our conversa¬ 
tion turned on the dangers of the Court and the agitation then reigning 
in Paris. We were, however, still igriwant of the coming events of 
tliat day. All that Count Mirabeau said bore the stamp of that skill 
and vigour which the circumstances required, and it would have been 
well if the subject had been tmited iu the King’s cabinet as it was by 
Mirabeau at my house. In all Re said he spoke not the language of 
faction, hnt of a great citlken; and I affirm, from the bottom of my 
conscience, that this man was entirely a stranger, in his intentions as 
well as in his actions, to the intrigues which excited so violent an* 
effervet:ceneG in the city of Paris.’—i. 114. 

It would certainly imply an astounding amount of duplicity 
and artifice that a man actually engaged in the preparation 
of an atrocious conspiracy, then about to take a sangninary 
vengeance on the Royal Guards for the boisterous loyalty they 
had displaycf^at the banquet of the 1st of October, should pass 
the very hours during which the mob. of Paris, headed by its 
female fiends, was marching on Versailles, in discoursing with a 
faitliful adherent of the Court on ihe perils instantly impending 
over the Royal family, and the mode of averting ‘disasters of 
which he was himself the contriver. 

The particulars related by M. de la Marck as to the occurrences 
of the 5th &d 6th of October are greatly at variance with^ the 
accounts given by all other cont^porary writers, and especially 
with the narrative adopted by M; Thiers. As to the 5th, this 
historian says: 

* li iiait mse keures du fnatini on apprend le$ mouTemens de Paris, 
Mirabeau a’avance vers le Pr4siden^ MQunier: “ Paris,” lui dit-il, 

marche sur noD%. Trouvez; vous mal, allez au eh&teau, dire au 
Roi d’accepter purement et simpl^ment/’ Paris marche ?-*-tant 
mieux! ” repond Mounies; nous toe tdus—mais tous—I’dtat 

y gagnera.” mot est vraimefit joli,” teprend MirabE»’u, et il 

retouraa a sa place,- La discussion contlmta jusqtx’k trois hUwTes, 

M. de 
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M- de la Marck affirms on the conirary:— 

* Mirabeau passa avec moi la journ^ du 5 Octobrc jusqu’a six lieuros 
du soir. Nous dinRmes chez moi tfite-k-tSte, &c. Ce jour-la done, le 
5 Octobre, apres nos longues conversations sur les circonstaiices du 
moment, je conduisis Mirabeau ^ six heures du soir & VAssenibUe^ et 
c^est la qH€ nous e&mes pour la premiere fois connaissance de Tapproche 
de Ja populace dc^Paris/ 

Here is a flat contradiction of the assertion that the approach of 
the mob was known and tx)mnicnted upon in the Assembly at eleven 
in the forenoon. But M. de |a Marck says nothing of the morning 
sitting oiihc Assembly, which had opened at eleven, and iMljounicd 
at three, to resumevat six. Does he medn us to infer that he and 
Mirabeau were there together, and so spent the day in company, 
or that they spent it in private ? The latter might be supposed, 
if it were not well known from the above anecdotes, and from other 
sources, that Mirabeau wa% at the morning sitting. If so, it is 
difficult to conceive how the events of Paris, which had been in 
preparation during the whole of thd preceding day, should only 
have been known at Versailles—to« Mirabeau especially—at six in 
the evening of the 5th; and if M. de If Marck be wrong on this 
essential point of the time, what weight is due to the rest of 
•his story? It distinctly appears from all the otlier accounts 
we have been able to examine, that the mob began to arrive at 
Versailles between three and four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
5th, and that Mirabeau had conveyed his knowledge of its 
approach to Mounier four hours sooner. All M. de la Marck’s 
declarations to the Queen and to posterity in defence of Mira¬ 
beau rest on the incredible assurance that Mirabeau.kncw nothing 
of the approach of the mob'till six in the evening. Upon this 
point, of such essential consequence to the whole theory of Mira- 
beau’s conduct, as set forth ^by his friend, the narrative now 
before us stands quite alone, and seems irreconcilable with any 
supposition but a total failure of memory. 

At six o’clock, however, according to the Prince, in the 
gathering dusk of aUv, October evening, the first Signs of the 
appalling night which was to follow were already perceptible, and 
the angry icrowd rolled onwards towards the palace. Mirabeau 
entered the Assembly, where the King^s message, implying 
his qualified^ acceptance of the projected Constitution and the 
Declaration of: the JRights of Man,, was |hen, under discuss^, 
and was yehemfs^y attacked by Robespierrq., 
not to defied Court, but ,to denauncu termed 

* those pretednded^ bcuaquets wli^h 

_ <• n .ii* . . i .• « . .1.. ^ ^ 

con>- 
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table his denunciation of. the proceedings at the military h:iR^ 
quet, Mirabeau exclaimed, with terrific energy, that he re¬ 
garded that denunciation as supremely impolitic; but that he 
himself was ready to furnish the details and to sign it—* pro¬ 
vided the Assembly would declare that the person of the King 
is alone inviolable, and that all other persons in the State, 
whoever they may be, arc cjqually subject and res^M^nsible to 
the laAvs/ I'he Assembly was electrified by this appeal, which 
was understood to cover a direct attack upon the Queen, and the 
denunciation w^as withdrawn. But^not a word In that ])lace and 
at that moment of dangers which were to end, ere morning ilawnetl, 
in brutal massacre; nothin attempt to support even the dignity 
of the Assembly, whose sitting was interrupted by the irruption 
of Maillard at the head of a band of infuriated viragos! On the 
following day the Royal family were dragged to Paris, and 
Mirabeau took the step, prudent ill any case, of causing the 
Assembly to decree that it was inseparable from the person of 
the Sovereign. Yet at thii^very crisis Mirabeau applied him¬ 
self to the composition of the first of the confidential papers 
intended for the use of the Court, which form the most curious 
portion of this collection; and on the 15tli of October, the note 
of wliich wo shall quote the most striking passages w'as placed 
by its author in the hands of M. <le 4a Marck to be communicated 
to the King. It will bo observed that it is dated two days after 
the sudden departui-e of the Duke of Orleans for Engl^uid and 
Mirabeau’s well-known speech, *J take himiox my master? I 
would not have him for a valet/ At that moment all political 
connexion between the two personages—if any such bad existed 
—(on which floint Lafayette’s language is most distinctly aifirma- 
tive)-—was undoubtedly broken, and we must express our con¬ 
viction that at all events it was^ never renewed, Mirabeau’s 
description of the deplorable position of the monarchy is ex¬ 
tremely powerful and just 


‘ The King was not free to come to Paris, and whether the As¬ 
sembly was hr was not free toiollo^ him thither, it certainly Iiad 
the power to save him firom gpi^.there. Is t^en the King free in 
Paris? He is so.far li^, that^ho other will entirely suppresses his 
own; but he is .$^tainly not free to quit Paris; he is not free to'cjioose 
the guards of tjw person; be has not even the direct couiniaiid of the 
militia to whom his safety is entrusted. ]!for con it be said that the 
personal safety of the King in BKm is coihplete. iPlaoed as he is, the 
smallest accidents m^'^tinmrohdse that esifety, which menaced by 
.movements from wttQb^t, % conthiotions within, by the division^ of 
the fenlta of zeah those of impatiet^e^ and, most of all, by a 
violent coUision'betwiei^ 'the^ capital the provinces. If Faris^ is 
power|ul> it also^ contains great causes of. .^intha^ee. Its excited 
. " V mob 
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mob is irresistible. Winter is approaching, subsistence is scarce, and 
a bankruptcy may ensue. What will Paris be in three months? 
Certainly a hospi^l, perhaps a theatre of horrors. Is it there that 
tlie Head of the nation can deposit his own existence and all our 
copes ? 

* Still more fatal events are in preparation. The National Assembly, 
so ill-composed fsom the first, finds the confidence of the country in its 
labours daily decreasing. The best intentions cannot avert errors. 
The Assembly Jd borne beyond its own principles by the fatal irre¬ 
vocability it gave to its first decrees, and, as it can neither contradict 
itself nor rec^e, its own powev is an obstacle the more. The respect 
inspired by a great name and a great revolution seen from afar, and 
those hopes^ which rare so necessary to a nation, still sustain it; but 
every day some portion of public opinion detaches itself from the grand 
cause wliich required the individual concert of all parts of the empire. 
A dark commotion is at hand which may blast in a moment the fruit 
of the greatest enterprise. The body politic falls into dissolution ; a 
crisis can alone regenerate it. It requires a transfusion of new blood. 
The only way to save the State and th^ infant Constitution is to place 
the King in a position wliich may all^w him to throw himself instantly 
upon his people.^—u 367. 


He then proceeds to discuss in the same strain the various 
•expedients which suggested themselves for this purpose. To 
take post upon Metz or any other frontier w'ould be to declare war 
on the nation and to abdicate the throne. To remove into the 
interior of the kingdom and summon the nobles to join the royal 
standard there, would be not less dangerous. The plan which Mira- 
beau proposed was to contrive the organization of a corps of 10,000 
men on some point midway between Rouen &nd Paris, and that 
the Court should then leave the capital in the face of day, and 
retire upon Normandy, which was by position and character one 
of the most trustworthy parts f f the kingdom, and might, in con¬ 
junction wkh Brittany and Anjou, present considerable military 
strength; :that this departure should be accompanied by a pro¬ 
clamation addressed to the Nation against the tyranny of the mob 
of^ Paris, protesting that the King adhered to all his liberal 
tentiems.a^ ei^^einents, and would fulfil them; that a liew 
Assembly sbpqla shortly be convoked ; and that the authority of 
the Crown was itidissolubly united to the liberties and wishes of 
the People. 

This documrat contains the substance of the advice Mifabeau 

unifonnly tenderi^ to the Court, and it muit be to 

press the^dpinicNA lus really entei^ned.iU fbe wbfth- 

lessness the Assembly and the brutality nf ^tbe mob .of 
^ ‘ - ... 

him 
who 


^:Paru. To the wuh a competent military > 
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who had called for the dismissal of the troops on the 9th of 
July, and had not interposed to prevent the massacre of the 
guards on the 6th of October! But this Royal Exodus was to 
be accompanied by a declaration of policy in which it may fairly 
be inferred that he reser\'ed to himself the largest share of actual 
power. 

M. de la Marck was not a little embarrassed by the receipt of 
such a communication. The Queen was exasperated against 
Mirabeau for his language with reference to the bamjuet of the 
Gardes du Corps and the suspicions which connected him with 
the recent outrage on her person. The King was inacossible. 
At length M. dc la Marck requested a private? inten^iew with the 
Count de Provence {Monsieur) ; and was accordingly introiluced 
to his closet at the Luxembourg in the dead of the night. His 
Royal HIglmess listened to La Marck’^ strange story, and read the 
paper—but replied that the Queen had not iniluence enough to de* 
cide the King to act in a question of this gravity, and that as for the 
King, his inherent wcaknessrxceeded all belief, ‘ Figure to your¬ 
self as bis character ^—added fne epigrammatic brother—‘ halls of 
ivory oiled^ which you try to keep toyetlier.^ After two hours’ dis¬ 
cussion the matter seemed hopeless, and we infer that this memoir 
never reached its destination,* Some further intercourse, however,* 
took place between Miraheau and Monsieur through the Due dc 
Levis, and amongst the fantastic plans subsequently entertained 
and abandoned by Mirabeau for the formation of a Cabinet, in 
which he himself should take a leading part, one was to make the 
future Louis XVIIL nominal Prime Minister of Louis XVL! 

The ensuitg weeks of November and December, 1789, were 
principally engrossed by the attempts of MiTabea:a to come to an 
understanding with Lafayette in the construction of a cabinet based 
upon a coalition, and including th% leading members of the revo¬ 
lutionary party. In spite of the aversion and jealousy which 
they entertained for one another, a serious attempt was made by 
Talon and other friends to bring them together. Several per- 
sonal conferences took'pla<?e between them, and a note exists in 
Mirabeau’s handwriting which reveals the scheme of this coalition 
government. Necker was tcT be the titular Premier, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux Chancellor^ M. de Liancourt Minister of 


* Ciunpv prirette copidd the iki«aK»r of the IStb 

October^ was J04i)«rmcd otwbat he hadtione,. that he was at one tfine oa'ihe{Hitih.t^ 
dlrulginff it to the National Assembly, by way of exculpating himsdf. M. ThW 
hoe clearly been led inter error vluniThe'affiimM (vqL t, p. I^) ^at the dtr^t 
tion between Mirabeau and Gsnrt was couancnced St tAU.time*, tbtf in 
Octobet, 1789. The atteoipted negjotiadon 

no lesult; and M. de la Marck-(lyhojs M. Thj^s 'Iprince^Stinpger') foft ftois 

’"•■'"War, 
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War, Talleyrand Finance, M. de la Marck himself Marine, 
Miraln^au in the Cabinet without a portfolio, Target Mayor 
of Paris, Lafayette Mai'shal of Franco and Generalissimo for 
the rc-organization of the army. These projects, however, were 
as evanescent as they w'ere vague. Even as early as the 7 th of 
No\ ember the Assembly had adopted the fatal resolution that 
none of its members could enter the Ministry during the whole 
period of the ^ssion. That resolution was avowedly aimed at 
Mirabeau, lest the influence of his parliamentary talents should 
be transferred to the service *bf the Crown. But that iuihicnce 
failed to procure the rejection of the measure most adverse to his 
designs, lie ironically proposed his own personal disqualifica¬ 
tion, but the original resolution was put and carried against him, 
and from that moment the formation of a parliumentary (ja]>inet 
became impossible. No decision could more eflbctually contri¬ 
bute to aggravate the Revolution than this, which left the Assembly 
without ministerial leaders and the Ministry without parliamentary 
authority. f 

We return, however, to the direct relations of Mirabeau with 
the Court, as the most curious and novel part of the work before 
jis. An interval of some months oceuxTed —from the Ibtli ol De¬ 
cember, 1789, to the ICth of March in the following year—<luring 
which M. de la Marck repaired to iirussels to attend to his ow n 
family affairs in the Low Countries. lie was summoned bade to 
Paris by M, de Mercy, witli whom he had so many jKiiiits of con¬ 
nexion and sympathy. On his l etum he found Mimbeau more than 
ever discouraged by the aspect of affairs, irritated at die failure of 
his ministerial projects, indignant at the incapacity the Govern¬ 
ment, jealous of bis rivals in the Assembly, and tormented liy bis 
creditors. In this state of things M. de la Marck was at once 
informed by, the Austrian ambassador that he bad been sent for 
by Older of their Majesties—that the King and Queen had re¬ 
solved to claim the services of Mirabeau, and that they charged 
La* Miarck with the entire conduct of this secret negotiation, 
which was not to be divulged even to M. Necker, who had en- 
titely lost their confidence. A private interview was arranged at 
M- ue la Marck^s house in the Rne St. Honors between Mirabeau 
and M. de Merc^, at whicli the former repeated his earnest recom¬ 
mendation that the King should withdraw from Paris, but not 
from France. On the following day M. de la Marck was in* 
structed to attend the Queen in the private apartment of Madame 
Thibaut, her titut femme de ckumhre. ^ 

* The Queen b^n saying that for about two months sha and the 
King had taken the resolution of drawingneareii' to Count Mirabeau, and 
that they had selected me fbr this purpose. Ske what she had 

’ said 
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said some months before, that she had never distrusted my porsouul 
relations with Mirubean; but she inquired, Avith a certain tone of em- 
bamissment and curiosity, if I thought tliat Mirabeau had had !io 
share in ihe horrors of the 5th and 6th of October, I assured her 
Majesty that he had passed those two days in great part with myself, 
and th^it we were dining together when the arrival of the Parisian mob 
was atmounced at Versailles. 1 added tiiat I had wislied at that time 
that the King’s Ministers could have heard the opinions expressed at 
that tete-a-tete^ and still more, that they could have acted upon them. 

“ You give me pleasure,’’ answered the Queen, in a more confi¬ 
dent tone; I had great need to be undeceived on this point, for from 
the reports current at time, I confess I )iad retained a horror of 
Count Mirabeau, which has not a little contributld to re^rd our r&so- 
lution to apply to him to check, if po.ssible, the fatal consequences of 
the revolution.” 

‘ At this moment the King entered- Without any preamble, and 
with his accustomed bhmtness, he said,*^^ The Queen has already told 
you that I mean to employ Count Mirabi^au, if you llunk that it Is 
his intention and in liLs pov^r to be of use to me. AVhat do you 
think?”—^1 frankly answered that I thought this measure was taken 
very late, and I pointed out the extreme impolicy of his Ministers, 
who ought from the opening of the States General (as they might 
then easily have done) to have rallied to the King’s interests the depu¬ 
ties most remarkable for their talents, avIio had since become leaders of 
the revolutionary party. I said that Mirabeau himself had suggested 
some such overture, but that the Ministers had repelled him with an 
arrogant presumption w'hich they certainly had no right to exhibit. 
I added, that the longer the remedy was deferred the more difficult 
it became to destroy the evik—Ah!” said the King, “ there is 
nothing to hope onHhat head from M. Necker. All that is done by 
M. de Mirab&u must remain a profound secret from my Ministers, 
and I rely on you to secure it.”—I was confounded by this ansAver, 
I could not conceive how the Kii^ could expect to employ a man 
like Mirabeau Avithout the knowlei^e of his Ministers^ Indeed, the 
advice and the acts of such a man could not fail to be in direct oppo¬ 
sition to those of the Ministry, and what good could come of such a 
contradiction?—” Now, then,” said the King, “how do you t^ink 
Mirabeau can serve me usefully I replied that I could only answer 
that question by ref^ring it to himself, and I proposed that he should 
convey bis suggestions to their Meyesties in writing. The offer was at 
once accepted, aiod I retired, Avith leave to communicate wiih the 
Queen whenever I thought proper, but especially oh the days When 
Madame Thibaut was in waiting/—i. Td?. 

It could not escape a man of de la March’s delicacy md 
^discernment that this clandestine proceeding was pot yery honour** 
able to those to /whdm propos^ . Avas made, or very 

likely to prove, useful to tjaoso ^ lie per¬ 
ceived at opco/.iliat U wyia in leax rathcff ip cc^dbuce 
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that the King and Queen had at last consented to apply to 
Mirabeau—that they hoped to buy him rather than to use 
him—and thought more of extinguishing his hostility in the 
Assembly than of devoting his services to themselves and the 
State* Nevertheless, he resolved to persevere—in the hope that 
the advice which Mirabeau himself would address to the Queen 
might inspire their Majesties with sufficient reliance on him to 
induce them mdre openly and resolutely to act upon his opinion, 
and even to csjl him to power.’ The effect of this proposition, 
unflattering as M. de la Mnrck deemed it, was exceedingly 
striking on Mirabeau himself. His vanity was intensely gratified 
by this rcluotant hut spontaneous recognition of his power on the 
part of those who still wore the crown of France ; and percliancc 
M. dc la Marck is not far wrong in his notion that, in the early 
part of the revolution, notwithstanding the violence of the speeches 
delivered in the National Assembly against the power of royalty, 
most of those daring haranguers ml^ht have l)ecome ardent 
royalists, if the King imd his ministers had employed any art for 
drawing them over to their side. Mirabeau seems to have over¬ 
looked, with his natural impetuosity, the doubtful and limiled 
nature of the task confided to him, or rather the utter inadequacy 
of the means compared with the magnitude of the enterprise. 
Under this impulse, however^ he addressed to the King the 
paper dated the 10th of May, 1790, which pledged him—as 
strongly as words could do it—to the defence of the monarchy. 

It was at this period that the pecuniary arrangements between 
Mirabeau and the Court were settled. The Queen had inquired 
what it would be proper that the King should dot for his new 
adherent. It was proposed that his debts should be paid, Mira¬ 
beau said he could not tell what his debts were—and that he 


should be perfectly satisfied if He could rely on 100 louis a-month. 
At length a schedule of bis debts was drawn up; some of them 
ludicrously characteristic of the strange vicissitudes of his life—for 
instance, his weddixig clothes were still unpaid for. The wliole 
sum, however, amounted to only 208,000 francs, 8350/.—no im¬ 
moderate snin» de la Marck observes, for a man who had 
just come by his ^father’s death into a landed estate of 2000// 
a-year—if, indeed, that was all ; but from Mirabeau’s notorious 
irregularity in all;such matters, and hu utter indifferehcle lo the 
fate of his creditors, it is mdre than doubtful whether the scl^^ule 
was complete. He still said that his debts .were far to9,^con- 
sidcrable to be j^d,, and that all be could .euecl 
louis a^montb. At. tW next interv^>!^ wlucb M* 

, with Louis , sai^ ^bat ihe..debts ^ (as per 

schedule) should W paid, and that should receiye 

- 6000 
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6000 francs a-month. Louis then placed in M. de la Marches 
hand four notes of hand for 250,000 francs each, making in all 
one million (40,000/.), which were to be given to Mirabcau at the 
close of the session of the National Assembly, if he should have 
fulfilled his engagements. These bills were never made over to 
him, and after his death in the following year, M, de la Marck 
returned them to the King, 

Such acts of munificence threw Mirabcau into a state of 
frantic joyous excitement, and he instantly discovered in Louis 
XVL all the qualities of a great %>vereign. The first use he 
made of this turn in his affairs was, regardless of all that could 
be said by his friends, o*r was said by his enemies, ^to quit his 
lodgings and set up a luxurious establishment, %vitli cook, coach¬ 
man, and' all the external signs of an expenditure extravagantly 
beyond his known resources. 

The immediate result of this arrangement was the letter ad¬ 
dressed by Miral>cau to Louis XVI., dated the 10th of May, 
1790, which has been alluded to by several writers as the royalist 
profession of faith of the great orator, and, indeed, had already 
been published by M. Barriere, but the solemnity of its lan¬ 
guage, and the peculiarity of the engagement thus contracted, 
entitle it to a place here 

* 7b the King, 

/ Profoundly affected by the sufferings of the King, who has least 
deserved to feel the pangs of personal misfortune, and persuaded 
that if there be a prince in such a situation whose word may be trusted, 
that prince is Louis XVI., I am, nevertheless, so armed by mankind 
and by events ggainst'the touching impression of all human vicissi¬ 
tudes, that I should feel an invincible repugnance to play a part in 
this moment of partisanship and confusion, if I were not convinced 
that the restoration of the legitimate qipthority of the King is the first 
requisite of France, and the only means to save her. • 

‘ But I perceive so clearly t^t We are in anarchy, and that we are 
sinking deeper into it every day— I am so indignant at the idea that I; 
should only have contributed to a vast demolition-^nd the fear bf 
seeing any other head of the State than the King is so intolerable to 
me, that I feel I am imperiously recalled to public affairs when, wrapped 
in the silence of contempt, I imagined that I aspired to retirement. 
Here then is the profession of faith which the King has desired. He 
will himself deign to name the ^ person in whose hands it shall be 
deposited, Tor the dictates of prudence forbid liis Majesty to retain 
it, and this writing wilf remain for ever as a judgment upon me or a 
U^limony in my faivour. 

1 engage to serve with my Mdiole^ infiuence the true interests of the 
King, and, Irat this assertion appear too vague, 1 declare that I hold a 
counter-revolution to be not less dangerous and Criminal than it is chi- 
VOL. Lxxxix. NO. ctx3tvni.‘ 2 a meried 
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merical in France to establish a government without a chief armed with 
the necessary powers to apply the whole public force of the country to 
execute the law. In these principles I shall communicate my opinion 
on passing events in writing, and I shall make it my chief business to 
place the executive power in its proper place in the constitution, 
wliich ought to be in its plenitude, without restriction -or division, in 
the hands of the Kwig. 

^ 1 promise ’the King loyalty, zeal, activity, energy, and a courage 
beyond all th^has been imputed to me. I promise him all, in short, 
except succeed which never depends on a single man, and which it 
would be culpable rashness ai^d presumption to promise in the terrible 
disorder which undermiries the State and threatens its chief. Ho must 
be a singular man y^ho should be indifferent or unfaithful to the glory 
of saving b6th tlie one and the other, and that man I am not. 

The Count de Mirabeau,* 

In spite of the rhetorical artifices of this piece, which wants the 
simplicity of truth, and looks like a case drawn up for ulterior 
objects, we do not believe that the professions of the writer were 
deliberately and entirely false. If is impossible to doubt that 
Mirabeau bad long since conceived the most gloomy forebodings 
of the results of the revolution; and we think it likely enough 
that in his furious appeals to the populai’ party his true senti¬ 
ments were in reality more disguised than in his secret commu¬ 
nications with the Court. The negotiations just completed 
through M. de la Marck had flattered his vanity, inflated his 
hopes, and relieved him from his creditors. To inspire con¬ 
fidence in the Court towards the insidious and terrible ally 
thus enlisted in their service, was obviously the only mode of 
strengthening and perpetuating his influcncei He already aspired 
to a sway more definite and positive than that wliicli he wielded 
as the tribune of a popular Assembly and the hero of a Club. 
He despised cordially that Assembly which he fired day after 
day with eloquence not always in the best taste, or le<l by argu¬ 
ments which were as often sophisms as truths. The remnant 
of the executive power seemed almost within his grasp, and he 
fRing himself upon it in the general wreck. Totally devoid of 
principle, be turned with equal indifference to either side, and his 
interest seemed to incline at that moment towards' the Court. But 
that fragment of power was already chiefly held, and might here¬ 
after be successfully disputed, by a man who up to that time 
represented more than Mirabeau himself the republican spirit of 
the Revolution. M. de Lafayette occupied in the streets o£ 
Paris, in the National Guard, and in the eyes of the public, the 
feuremost ^ place; Mirabeau had ^ yet scarcely extended bis 
popular influence beyond the range of: bis parliamentary elo- 
quence^ All Franco was at flxe feet of liUfayettO. The revo- 
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lution was in his hands. The patronage of the Crown was at 
his disposal. His presumption and his republiranism knew no 
bounds; and the airogancc with which he treated Mirabeau was 
G<[ually preposterous. ‘ 1 have conquered,’ said the tricolor 
General of the Parisian Guard to M. Frochot, ‘ I have con¬ 
quered the King of England in his power, the King of France 
in his authority, the People in its rage; certainly I shall not 
yield to M. de Mirabeau.’ Yet the struggle and the personal 
aversion of these two rivals were kept within limits. Mirabeau, 
on his side, was well aware that LaAyette was a man he cither 
must conciliate by his lad^ances or paralyse by ^his attacks. He 
tried, to do both, and, with his usual audacity, bdth simul¬ 
taneously, 

‘ Oil! M. de Lafayette!’—he writes to the hated rival—‘ Richelieu 
was Richelieu against the nation for the Oourt, and though Richelieu 
did infinite harm to public liberty, lie did a large amount of good to the 
monarchy. He Richelieu over th^ Court and for the nation, and you will 
reconstitute the monarchy whilst yqu extend and perpetuate theiiberties 
of your country. But Richelieu had his Capucin Joseph; do you too 
have your Eminjentk GniSE, or you will ruin yourself without saving 
us. Your great qualities require my impulse; my impulse requires 
your great qualities; and yon believe little men, who, for little con¬ 
siderations, by little manmuvres, and for little objects, seek to render us 
useless to each other: you do not sec that you must espouse me and 
trust me for the very reasons for which your stupid partisans have 
most abused me. Sir ! you palter with your destiny.’—ii. 22, 

It was on the 1st of June, 1790, that this letter was despatched 
to the General,^ On*thatsanic day Mirabeau penned his first 
note to the Queen—and in it we read 


‘ Wliat is to become of that man who has already, from a supple in¬ 
trigant and a humble courtier, come to 9e a keeper .of kings-^if nothing 
stops him in his career? Master of the Parisian army, and by that 
army of Paris—master, through Paris, of a great part of the National 
Guards of the kingdom ; able to dispose of the executive power—if the 
ministers are chosen by himself; thus, too, of the army—thus, too, of 
the legislature. If ministers devoted to his ambition refuse him no 
means of influence, will he not be the most absolute, the most for¬ 
midable of dictator 27. 

What can surpass these flagrant proofs of duplicity witliin 
seven page^' of a work designed gravely, it seems, to act as the 
whitewaAer of Mirabeau ? 

i^nother note, addressed to the Court on the 20tli of June, 
Was oven more unmeasured inf its language and arrogant in its 
pretensions:— 


^ It caimot be disguised that the political criria is at its hedght, and 
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is alarmingly complicatedt I do not think the thTone^ and still more 
the dynasty, have ever run a greater danger. It is no longer time to 
trust by halves, or to serve by halves. There is ample proof that 
Lafayette is equally ambitious and incapable. He will make himself 
generalissimo—that is, he will cause the post of generalissimo to be 
offered him; in other words, receive the defacto dictatorship from 
the nation, or what appears to be the nation. That is his whole 
scheme for the present. As for a plan, he has none. His means, 
he picks-theni up by hand day by day. His whole policy is to excite 
such a fermentation amongst our neighbours that he may be allowed to 
extend over the whole kingdoin the influence of the mob {de la Cour^ 
tille)m The only, resource against this state of things lies in the imbe¬ 
cility of hifi mind, the timidity of his character^ and the narrowness of 
his head. The King has but one man, and that is liis wife ; the only 
security for her is in the restoration of royal authority. I trust she 
would not accept life without her crown, but I am certain she will not 
preserve her life unless she preserve her crown. The day will come, 
and that soon, when she must try what can be done by a woman and a 
child on horseback. That is for her sTfamily resource {une mithode de 
fatnille ;) but meanwhile we must be^rejmred, and not expect to get out 
of an extraordinary crisis by ordinaiy men or means. The Queoii must 
speak to Lafayette, in the presence of the King, prepared and resolute, 
and say to him,—“ Your functions entirely absorb your individual facul¬ 
ties, which can only be those of one man—and, while you are waiting to 
be strengthened by a new ministry, we shall be lost. We must therefore 
strengthen you. You have aM we have the conviction that, besides 
his talent, M. de Mirabcau is the only statesman of this country ; that 
no other has his completeness, his courage, his character. It is evident 
that he would not willingly assist in demolishing us; he must not be 
driven to that pass ; he must be ours. To ma'ke him ours we must be 
his. He wants a grand object: great dangers, gre^t means, a great 
glory. We are resigned or resolved to give him the confidence of 
despair. I demand that you shall unite yourself to M. de Mirabeau 
completely* and entirely, so thaj we may say:—Those two men are ours: 
whatever is deliberated and agreed upon by them is our will, and that 
will must be executed, or we must perish/’ *—ii. 42. 

' That this rhodoinontade should have been seriously addressed 
to the Court by Mirabeau, wd an attempt made to. place such 
expressions, as these in th^ mouth of Marie Antoinette by the 
very man whom they concerned, is certainly one of the most 
startling specimens of impertinence and vwity that even tHb French 
Revolution ever exhibited,to the world. But the, attempt to bully 
and terrify the Court overshot its mark ; and, on the other bancf, 
all ap]^Toach to a reconciliation writh Lafayette fell to the ground. 
Shortly afterwards Mirabeau, in ^writing; to M* de Segur, said 
that he defied M» de Lafayette tot name a single instance in 
which he bi^l not broken his presses to hi wbicH 

Mirabeau haid not kept his promises to L^ayefte:' Before Oc¬ 
tober 
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tobcr of the same year their relations had settled into permanent 
aversion agd resentmentj and thenceforth Lafayette is only men¬ 
tioned in this correspondence under the nicknames of Gilles le 
Graiid^ Jupiter-Scapin^ or the like. Tlie Queen, however, did 
not express her disapprobation of the tone of the extraordinary 
communication just cited; and it was a few days after she had read 
that paper—on the 3rd of July—=-that a secret interview took place 
—the first and last—between Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette in 
the upper part of the gardens of St. Cloud. The Queen accosted 
him (as she afterwards informed Mac^jiine Campan) by saying:— 
‘ In presence of an ordinary enemy, a man who had swom the 
ruin of tlie monarchy without perceiving its utility to a great 
people, the step I am now taking would be extrem^y out of 
place; but when I speak to a Mirabeau/ 6cc. Mirabeau quitted 
the Queen with the exclamation— Madame! la moiiarckie est 
sauvee I Hut in spite of the apparent intimacy which his rela¬ 
tions with the Court had at this period acquired, and the vehe¬ 
ment frankness with which he addressed the illustrious personages 
to whom these notes were transmitted, there is no indication 
that the conduct of either party was sincere. Mirabeau, in the 
receipt of a large pension paid at short intervals, and in the 
hope of acquiring more positive power by the overthrow of the 
ministry and the ‘ destruction of bis rivals, was, we doubt not, 
earnest enough in his immediate proposals ;—but there we halt 
as*to him; and on the other hand, from first to lust it would 
seem that his remonstrances and suggestions remained with¬ 
out effect; his advice had been asked, as an indirect method of 
paralyzing bis hostility in the Assembly—but it was never taken; 
and from time lib time he was irritated by the discovery that some 
agent of very inferior capacity, like M. Bergasse, had contrived 
to guide that perplexed and irre^olijte c6terie which all his own 
eloquence and reasoning failed to move, • 

In the position which Louis XVI. had then reached, it is im¬ 
possible to deny that the policy traced out by Mirabeau was 
infinitely preferable to the feeble palliatives of the existing 
ministry, who were drifting down' the torrent, or to the abortive 
projects of flight and reaction put forward by the remains of the 
ai'istocratic party. Mirabeau strenuously advocated the formation 
of a nucleus of troops in some available part - of France, cither at 
Fontainebleau or at'.Rouen, sufficiently near Paris to takeaway 
the appearance of flight, sufficiently remote from the turbulent 
capital to restore die sovereign and the royal family to their personal 
independence. Disorganised «is the army was, it was still pos^ 
sible to rely on the fidelity of a feW regiments ^ animated by the 
spirit o£ wir officers, and Mirabeau had already observed the 

valour 
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valour and discipline of the Swiss Guards, wliich were by and 
bye to bo vainly expended in the last fatal straggle of l^th of 
August. He proposed to revive the office of Inspector-General 
of the Swiss troops, and to entrust that post to Count de la Marck 
himself, as an officer of unquestionable fidelity and ability. Alone 
amongst all the advisers of the Court, who professed any tinge of 
liberal principles, Mirabeau boldly avowed that he <lid not recoil 
from the prospect of civil ^var, since he regard^'it as an evil of 
far less magmtude tlian the rule of mobs and the triumph of 
anai'chy, and he foresaw that nothing but the regular action of 
military power could nsstore the authority of the crown. But 
he ardently, and ,in this instance successfully, resisted the peril 
of foreign’war, and especially of war with England, when Spain, 
on the prosj>ect of hostilities with reference to the Nootka Sound 
dispute, claimed the execution of the Family Compact, The 
appeal to foreign succour against the internal dangers of the 
royal family and the monarchy, which so greatly aggravated those 
dangers on the outbreak of the wap, and became the heaviest of 
the charges. against the Court, never entered into the plans dis¬ 
closed by this correspondence: for it is worthy of remark, that 
although, throughout this transaction, M. de Mercy, the Austrian 
ambassador in Paris, and M. do la Mai'ck, an AusUian by birth, 
were the principal agents of the Court, tliey uniformly and exclu¬ 
sively acted as Frenchmen should have acted, and in defence of 
purely French interests. If ever there was an ‘ Austrian Com¬ 
mittee,’ as it was termed, in the closet of Marie Antoinette, it was 
in 1789 and 1790, and it was composed of these two men. Long 
before the pretended disclosures of the Iron Chest, it bad ceased to 
exist altogether, for hoih of them had left France: but even 
during the period of their greatest activity not a line is to be found 
which the most captious partisan, could construe into an encroach¬ 
ment on the independence of the French nation. Mirabeau’s 
uniform recommendation to the King, was to endeavour to prepare 
military resources and some degree of popular support out of 
Paris and in the country: to retire then from the capital with 
bis face towards the enemy; to form a govermnent on national and 
liberal principles; to complete the constitution, but to put an end 
to the revolution; and to stake everything on the success of a 
scheme which, though hazardous, was better ffion sinking bit by 
bit, under the henvy pressure of necessity, intodbat abysa whose 
depth Mirabeau bad dready sounded. 

The King distinctly intimated,, at a still later period, that he 
regarded lus. statements as much essiggerated; but the advice 
given, and the force of reasoning with which it was supportei!, 

, in spite of the .blemish of occasional ^violence, and: miaggeration 

of 
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of language, considerably raise our estimate of Mirabeau’s poll- 
ticaLjudgment. There is, ive believe, no doubt that these 
papers were entirely written by himself. The drafts in his own 
handwriting arc to i)e seen at this moment in the archives of the 
House of Arenberg at Brussels. Th# preparatory labours of 
his Gemsvese aides de camp for liis speeches on questions of general 
interest in the National Assetnblv were of a different cli{iracter, 
and it seems that none of those j)ersons were cognizant of the ex¬ 
tent of his relations with the Court. These Avritings, on the con¬ 


trary, bear the stamp of bis own gcnii^—of bis ardent resolution— 
and not unfnHjuently of his irritation at the manifest failuic of all 


his suggestions. For, its has l>een already stated, this corre- 
sjwndence, continued <luring a ])erit)(l of ten montlis, was in¬ 


variably and completely sterile—except indeed by its indirect 
inllucnce on the public conduct of Mirabeau in the Assembly, 


Avlierc be iniglit, and doubtless would,•have become more.bitterly 
Jiostile, if be had been thrown altogether and exclusively on bis 
revolutionary associates. • 

On the 20th of September lllj wrote to iV[. dc la Marck;— 


‘ Tlie reason we do not get on is not iny occupations, absorbing as 
they have been for the last ten days, but the strange conduct of the 
Court towards me. It never profits by one of my counsels, and tlien • 
calls me unprofitable. It is for ever aggrandising its enemy, without 
giving me any consecutive means of action or habitual instructions, and 
then affects to sup}>use this enemy is to be vanquished by me. Tins is 
pitiable.’—ii. 198. 


And again more bitterly a month later : 


‘ I hardly know, my’dear Count, why I send you these notes; but 
take tlieni for ^hat they are worth—here is another. These subjects 
for comparison with the masterpieces of Bergasse, and perhaps of 
Barnave and other gfeat men, to whose hair, as of old to that of Nisus, 
the safety of the throne and of the empire is doubtless hound—these 
subjects for comparison are a mode of study not duller than a prison 
or more useless than a fairy tale. Vale et me amaJ — ib. 256. 


But the 6000 francs a month kept him employed, and he ox- 
haled his resentment in undoing his own work elsewhere. At 
that price success was an object of secondary importance. 

M. de la Marck himself, who, in all that has been preserved 
of their direct correspondence, manifests thorough confidence in 
Mirabeaq, did occasionally indicate some alarm > and distrust, 
arising out of this state of things, in the reports which he ad^ 
dressed to Count de Mercy, after thiXt Envoy had been with¬ 
drawn from Paris by I:q;iperial Government* ^fbus on the 
26th of January, 1791— 


^ de Mitabeau is seeking to conciliate an apparent wish to serve 

with 
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with inaction, to drive others forward and to hold back himself, to have 
the merit of success without exposing his popularity to too severe a 
trial. We must not deceive ourselves; this man finds in his talents, 
in his mistrust, and even in his faults, subterfuges of dexterity by which 
he frequently escapes the nicest observation. 

* M. de Mirabeau has been elected chef de bataiUon in the National 
Guard*—and three days later a member of the administration of the 
department. He has accepted both these places, meaning subsequently 
to resign the foptier. He is now trying to be elected procureur syndic 
of the department. His popularity lias really increased of late, which 
makes me uneasy: if ever he despairs of the government and stakes 
his fame on his popularity, he will be insatiable: atid you knoiv as well 
as I do, Monsieur h Comte, what popularity is in a time of revo¬ 
lution/—iii.*30. 

Such was the lame and unsatisfactory course of a negotiation 
which Mirabeau himself, in the most complete ahd elaborate of 
these documents, describes as a system of ‘ obscure intrigue an<l 
artful dissimulationfor he who had shown himself most power¬ 
ful to agitate and to destroy, proved himself powerless to save, and, 
in the course of the imbroglio^ many of the provisions on which 
he affected to rely for the salvation of his paymasters, were so 
puerile os to merit our wonder- The only feasible measure to which 
*the Court brought itself to assent was a journey undertaken by^ 
M. dc la March himself to Metz and Strasburgh in February, 1791, 
for the purpose of seeing M; de Houille and the army on the 
eastern frontier of the kingdom, which was in truth the last hope 
of the monarchy. It is probable that the reports addressed by 
M. de la March to the King and Queen on his return to Paris, 
strengthened the idea of flight—which, when all oilier hopes had 
failed, was afterwards executed, hut interrupted at Varennes. Mes~ 
dames^ the King’s aunts, actually attempted tq make their escape 
on the 19th of February, contn-ry to the advice of Miraheau, and 
were arrestefl at Amay-le-Duc in Burgundy. When the news of 
this incident arrived, La March had been sitting up all night 
drinkingy andforwarded the intelligence to Miraheau, with an inti¬ 
mation that his own faculties were not perfectly clear. But the 

^ ThU election gav^ ri«e to one of the strangest communications of Mirabeau^ to 
the Co^zt, for the National Guards were at that time the keepers* onU almost the 
jsilers, of the Tuileries, the officer on duty having the royal family under constant 
Buresiilance* Mir^bean affected to ask the Queen's permission to accept the post, 
insinuating that while he was playing nine pins with the Dauphm, or picking up his 
ball, he should have ampla oppoilunities of conversing with his Sovereign, > 

But^ in fac^ Mirabeau was always ea^r to be elected to everything. He was iofUg- 
nant when Bailly was chosen mayor of Paris in preference to himself; he'continually 
aimed at the presidency of the Assembly—he intimated to Lafayette bis readiness to 
accept an embassy to tlie East—he acted in the National Gu(Ud whep named chtf dt 
hataillon —and prol^ly would not hare refused, on the first vacancy, to be sexton of 
t^e parish. 
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question havinj^ been discussed in the Assembly, Mirabeau olv 
ta{ne<1 a vote in favour of the Princesses, who were consequently 
allowed to depart. On tliis occasion La Marck observes, in writing 
to M. de Mercy— 

‘ The determination of Mesdames to start has proved, that if the King 
followed their example he would probably have tlie same success. . He 
should ouly announce positively before hand that he means to go out 
of I’aris, fix the day of his departure, and persist with energy in his 
resolution. Ilfaudrait bien qu'on le laissdtfaire' 

Yet, as it turned out a few days* afterwards, a mere excursion 
of the Court to St. Cloud caused a riot in Paris; and indeed in 
•the very same letter he speaks of M. de Lafayette’s resolution * to 
keep his prisoner ’—for the King was the hostage of the monarchy 
held by the mob of the capital, and the dread of his escape was 
the constant bugbear of every club in the city. 

Such was the state of affairs, with no definite plan and no pros¬ 
pect of a more vigorous course of action, when the man, who was 
tlic centre of these intrigues,\^as struck in mid career by the abrupt 
suin}nons of a mortal disease. In the last week, during which 
Mirabeau attended the sittings of the National Assembly, a 
question was midcr discussion relating to mines and the rights 
of juineral. proprietors in France, which was of the utmost per¬ 
sonal importance to Count de la Marck. The Assembly seemed 
disposed to prohibit grants of mining leases. Mirabeau said 
io lijs friend—‘If I do not defend sound principles in this 
matter, there will be an end of mining in France, and you will 
lose one of the chief parts of your fortune. If I do defend 
them, I shallxrush bur antagonists.’ He spoke with effect on the 
21st of March on this subject, his speech having been prepared 
by Pellene, one of his secretaries. The question was to come on 
again on the 27th, and, though alicady ill, he set to work again to 
produce the harangue that was to gain the victory. 

‘ On the morning of that day,’ says M. de la Marck, ‘ he came .to 
uiy house before nine o’clock. His countenance was haggard,^nd 
he looked like a man on the eve of a serious illness. He got worse, 
and even at one time lost his consciousness. I did all 1 could to pre¬ 
vent him from going to the Assembly^ but without success. He con¬ 
tinually answered, “My friend, those fellows will ruin you if I don’t 
go: I will goyou shall not keep me.” , Feeling himself too weak 
to walk, ,he remembered I' had some old Tokay, which he had drunk 
of several times. He rang and himself ordered some of it to be brought 
him. He took a couple of glasses, and got into his carriage. 1 wished 
'to accompany him, but he insisted I should not go that day to the 
Assembly. He begged me to wait at home till he came back to me. 
1 was obliged to yield. About three o’clock he returned. As he 
came into my room, he flung himself upon a sofa and said— Your 
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cause is gained^ and 1 am a dead man 1 —I cannot express what I 
felt at the moment, struck with terror as I was by the state of Mira- 
b^u. In a few minutes I gave him my arm—led him to the carriage, 
got in with him, and drove to his house, which he never left more till 
he was carried to the grave.’-•“iii, 93. 

The disease, which had on several former occasions threatened 
the life of Mirabeau and preyed upon his shattered constitution, 
now declared its^f with extrem'e violence. From the first Caba- 
nis, who attends him, entertained no hope, and Mirabeau him¬ 
self seemed, from the expressions he made use of to his friends, to 
be fully prepared for the worst. M. de la Marck was constantly 
with him, and it was on the fourth day of his illness and the tliird 
before his defith that he confided to him the whole collection of liis 
papers, at that time of such momentous importance to the chief 
persons in the state. On the 2nd of April, 1791, at half-past 
eight in the morning, after a' long and painful struggle, Mirabeau 
expired, at the age of forty-two. His loss was mourned by the 
people, whom he had so often miskid, as a national calamity, 
and it was said that upwards of 200,000 persons escorted his 
remains to the Pantheon;' Certain it is that of all the adven¬ 
turers whom the earlier months of the llevolution had thrown 
before the world, Mirabeau alone at that moment seenu^d quali¬ 
fied to stride onwards in its rapid and terrible course. Tie had 
the good fortune to die before his popularity with the Assembly 
had undergone the test of ministerial power. lie left, therefore, 
to both parties a sense of his vast abilities, augmented by the 
vague hopes which ai'c apt to be excited by a career of unful¬ 
filled renown. To the popular party it seemed, in the anarchy 
which speedily ensued, that nothing was wanting *to the cause 
of liberty but that daring leader; to the Court, that the Revo¬ 
lution might still have been jested by the counsels of such 
a convert. The character of Mirabeau, judged by his public 
acts, assisted by the strong light thrown on his private motives in 
this publication, justifies, in our opinion, no such favourable in¬ 
ference on either side. In the clubs and assemblies of the people 
there is ample evidence that he was playing a game widely distinct 
from his genuine upinimis or his secret desires: in. his relations 
with the Court he was met at every turn by the distrust which 
his own virulent language in public could not fail to inspire.' 
But the real incentive was neither patriotism nor loyalty; it 
centered altogether in his own personal interests, and his conduct 
was tamed cither to the riglit or to the left by the merest caprice 
or by the basest impulses of resentment. 

With such objects and such means of action, we can discover no 
i^idcnce in support of the still not uncommon notion, that if 

the 
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the life of Mirabeau had been prolonged it would have fared other¬ 
wise with the French Revolution, and that even the monarchy 
might by his bands have been save<l. We can discover no ground 
for supposing that his efficiency, the confidence of his employers, 
<ir tiie conjuncture of events would ever have become greater or 
more opportune than they had been during the last twelvemonths 
of his life. He might have prevented some disastrous mistakes, 
such as the flight to Varennesand the return of the Royal Family; 
but it was already beyond his reach to arrest the ravages of the 
monster he himself had invoked* upon his country. In these 
resjiects the Correspondence now before us changes none of those 
conceptions of the man which we have on Jformer occasions ex¬ 
pressed; it leaves him in possession of the doubtful honour of 
genius fruitful only in destruction, and of dishonesty marking even 
his better actions as if they were crimes. On one point only it 
improves the aspef^t of his chara<rtcr by the apparent warmth and 
sincerity of several of his persona] altaclmicnts, and especially of 
that for Count de la Marcl&Jiimself: but even in their connexion 
we trace not a little of the selfishness and tlie unfair practices of 
his habitual course. He has left behind him the reputation of 
unrivalled eloquence, of daring worthy of a nobler cause, of a 
judicious sagacity in the discussion of many of the chief political 
questions of the day, and even of a desire to quench the confla¬ 
gration he had kindled. But it was too late; tlie evil was beyond 
‘the control of any mortal power; and had he lived, he would have 
lived only to perish, like all his political confederates, in the 
fierce anarchy which avenged* the monarchy upon the authors 
of the revoliy^ion, • 

Upon quitting the. tempestuous atmosphere of France in Octo¬ 
ber, 1791, Mirabeau’s amiable correspondent (who had pre¬ 
viously dropped, and never resiuned, the title of Count de la 
Marck) entered the military service of the Emperof*; and during 
the long years of revolutionary confiscation his only income was 
his pay as a general oflicer. On the fall of Napoleon Prjnce 
Augustus re-acquired a great part of his fortune, and, settling at 
Brussels, continued to live there in the exercise of most graceful 
hospitality until 1833, when he died at the age of eighty. 
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Art. V,—1. Sir Thomas Brownis TVorks^ including his Life and 
Correspondence. Edited by S. Wilkin, F.L.S. 4 vols. 1836. 

2. History of the Religious Orders and Communities, and of the 
Hospitals ami Castle, of Norwich. By Mr, John Kirkpatrick, 
Written about the year 1725. 1845. 

3. The Antiquities of Norfolk ; a Lecture delivered at the Norwich 
Museum, By the Rev. R. Hart, B.A. 1844. 

4. The Vocahule^y of East Anglia. By Rev. Robert Forby, 
Rector of Finchain. 2 vols, 1830, 

5. Suffolk Words and PlirasesSBy Edward Moor, F.R.S. 1823. 

6. Notices and Illustrations of the Costume, Processions, Pageantry, 
Sfc .3 formerly disptayed by the Corporation. Norwich. 1850, 


^PO the minds of most men the word Norfolk is suggestive 
merely of turkeys, partridges, and the four-course shift of 
husbandly; while to the ladies it conjures up visions of crapes, 
bombazines, lustres—all the endless combinations of cotton, wool, 
and silk. With those ideas there is^an end of Norfolk to the 
world at large. This corner of Old England has no landscape 
of renowned beauty or grandeur to attract the tourist;—though 
in the wild, the curious, and even the romantic it may be richer 
than is suspected. It has not the thinnest vein of subter¬ 
ranean wealth .resembling that which converts a sweet little 
Welsh valley, or a breezy Sc*otchaipland, into a seeming Pande¬ 
monium. It is not enriched on the fiendish condition of having 
to breathe an atmosphere of diluted soot and coal-dust as a fine- 
certain on the continuance of its prosperity, but is for weeks and 
months illumined by sunshine to which the '^bite-l^hts of the 
Opera arc but as shadows. Nor has it been made the scene of 
any remarkably glorious ‘ demonstration,’ which would bring it 
prominently before the national <^ye in newspaper columns. It 
is a quiet,- homely, regular-living, province, decidedly open to 
the reproach- of l^ing some :modicum of -years behind-phand. 
It is^little visited, except for straightforward business purposes. 
A few summer immigrants come from the adjoining inland 
counties, for the sake of Yarmouth jetty and its sandy beach. 
The musical festival brings down some outlandish amateurs, 
who, while in the fine old city of Norwich, doubtless fancy 
themselves at the ; and who would find their im* 

pression remarkably confirmed if they, bad the courage to pene* 
trate as far as the unfrequented line of coast—to Winterton, 
Horsey, Salthouse, or Snettisham. An excursion thither is a most 
complete and exhilarating escape fr6m the cut-and^^dried well- 
behaved people'w^om Edthen describes as ‘the sitters in pews.’ 

Should any stranger wish really to explore the sister provinces 
... once 
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once so dear to Sir Thomas Browne, lie cannot get on without 
some knowledge of their language, and therefore we have placed 
on our list two glossaries, both careful and also spirited works— 
for even glossaries may show life, Moor*s was put together 
tvith great zeal and good-will, under the vivid impressions of a 
return home after twenty-years* absence in India. Forby, on the 
contrary, passed all his days within the boundaries of East 
Anglia; yet his V<)cabulary, unluckily but a fragment, is en¬ 
livened with a heartiness that is no less delightful. The reverend 
author committed the imprudence of taking a warm-bath, to 
which he was unaccustomed, without the presence of an attendant; 
fainting, as supposed*, he was found drowned. His friend and 
pupil, Mr. Dawson Turner, of Great Yarmouth, has prefaced 
the posthumous work with a pleasing memoir. 

Browne had made a slight beginning in his ^ Tract viii.—Of 
Languages, and particularly of the Saxon Tongue,’ In the course 
of it he observes :—It were not impossible to make an original 
reduction of many words rit no general reception in England, but 
of common use in Norfolk, of peculiar to the East Angle countries; 
which to effect, the Danish language, new and more ancient, may 
prove of good advontoge.’ But he uses some local terms passimy as 
snasty the burnt portion of the wick of a candle (iii. 178). Forby 
is only to be blamed for having spoken of bis subject in an unduly 
apologetic tone. If, as be truly asserts, after much prolix and 
* elaborate criticism by the annotators on the old poets, and espe¬ 
cially Shakspeare, ^a^diiliculty often remained as it was found, 
which an East Anglian clown would have solved at .first sight or 
hearing’—ho shonid Imve seen no'need to anticipate a cold recep¬ 
tion—as if,'bemg merely oral, and existing among the unlettered 
rustics of a particular district, provincial language were of little 
concern . to general ^ readers, of931111 less to persons of refined 
education, and much below the notice of philologhts.’. But. the 
truth is, that Englishmen, izutead of proud of their 

county vemacular, as they ougte, are mostly ashamed of^t. 
An I^ian, although he may use a perfect bocca Bomanain pojiite 
society, would on no account forga)t his borne dialect,,whe^ter 
it be. the vocalic Venetian, the eiul aspirated Tuscan, or 

the Neapolitan mislv^mash' of tronsidanted ^ roots.’ Dial^ti^ 
Italian is not thought low end vulgar; at.1 m its dictionaiies, its 
standard works, and the patoonage of the. upper classes; but an 
educated Englishman, ihstdid of bei^.proud to cmiverse witithis 
rustic neightouts. in Own idion^owould have Uihought that he 

Was bom nowhere. 14 hi the wc^ih of debate, a pbias^ tone, 

indicative of his native spot escapes biff lip^^ he^ like a 

school-girl; as if he had uttered naughty worlds, and-not fiio very 

language 
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language of Ben Jenson, Shakspeare, ot Chaucer. The study of 
Moor should re-assure many such timid gentlemen. The weak¬ 
ness, too, is as ineffectual as it is unworthy. Not one man in a 
thousand but can be detected to have had a home, however much 
he may mince and Londonise his talk. 

The Icenic archaisms collected by Forby are still alive and 
current in 1851. It is to be wished that some competent hand 
would set abou^upplying his omissions. He * cannot forbear 
figuring to himself some plain, unpretending, old-fashioned yeoman, 
who has been unmercifully rallied upon his Norfolk or Suffolk talk, 
lighting by chance upon this book, and discovering that he speaks 
a great deal more good linglish than either he or his corrector liestms 
was aware of.’ Some of the Norfolk talk, however, is very tolerable 
French. Thus, paryard^ the yard by the bam-door where the 
farm-animals are kept, though deriv^ by Forby from par an 
inclosed place, is clearly the pailler^ or jrfrair-yard, which some 
Norman brought into the country. He could not mistake about 
/jZflncAer, a boarded floor, and refers^ its to X\\q planched gate in 
* Measure for Measure.’ Some words in Ids list strike us . as 


scarcely dialectic; e. poorly^ in the sense of ailing, and onto — 
upon; Others fascinate by their apt expressiveness, as plum-- 
pertdicuiar ; laldrum^ an egregious simpleton, a fool and a half; 
mushy guardedly silent; pampky to tramjde lightly. A child 
pamples upon a bed in a garden newly raked, or upon a floor 
newly washed. A heavy-heeled fellow slods over cither. Some 
expressions seem to be Malapropic rather than Iconic:— e. 9 ., 
refaye potatoes’, a currency of air, and circulating windows. To 
terrify is not to frighten, btit to tease, to annoy, o Sheep are 
*nationly terrified by the flies. A young woman on some pro¬ 
position being made to her, replies, ‘Sir, I ha’n’t mo projections* 
Andther suitor gains a hearing by the promise tliat he will not 
con^in you long. An erdired tradesman inclines having anything 
more fo'do with business: he ’oorft be hilhrinyledy nor yet made 
a hose fair On no longer—that he ootCt 

One grand characteristic of the East Anglian dialect, which 
cannot be divested of its ludicrousness eveu by classic^ authority, 
is the system of ^abbreviation, by which certain phrases are com¬ 
pressed almost iftfo nothingness. A farmer’s spouse will proewsr 
tize my husband down to m*usban. Lord ^odehouse must sub- 
. niit to have his fitiesanoothed into Wuddue. We can to mind 
numerous utt^ances 'of Forby’s examples, such asi maCj^p for 
muck-heap, sides sideways, wammet^he$^ for one me^ (of 

milk) cheese, sAuJ. ^ ^ ' 

ihinder for ^ look 

a sceptic^ 'listeheT^rprofane 
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reply. But Shakspoarc uses dwp - for do t)pe. Boff and don 
are still great staples with the modem-antique melociramatists. 
‘Butall these/ says Forby, ‘are tight, compact condensations of 
two, or at most three short words. Some are on a larger scale/ 
Take this. A girl employed on a task commonly allotted to 
boys, called herself a galcobaw —a word which might puzzle the 
most learned East Anglian philologist. It was found to mean a 
(firl-coto-boy. 

Although it is now more than two hundred years since Bro^vne 
settled in Norwich, his name is stijl inseparable from much that 
must ever be of interest to both the city and the county. Be¬ 
sides his examples of the respectable if not venerable Iconic 
phraseology, there is his ‘Account of Birds foumf in Norfolk ^ 
(iv, 313), enabling the naturalist to discover what species have 
been driven off hy cultivation and increased population. Thus 
‘ Cranes are often seen here in hard Vinters, especially about the 
champian and fieldypart/ now^ Wiey never make their appear¬ 
ance. His Ichthyological %scourse is worth referring to, if only 
for the record, ‘Salmon rx^common fish in our rivers, though 
many are taken in the Ouse; in the Bure, or North river; in the 
Waveny, or South river; in the Norwich river but seldom, and in 
the'winter. But four years ago, fifteen were taken at Trowse Mill* 
at Christmas ’ (iv, 384.) It is of some interest to know that two 
hundred years have notaltered the character of certain local'species. 

^ Oysters, exceeding large, about Burnham and Hunstanton, 
whereof many are eaten raw; the shells being broken with cleavers; 
the greater part pickled,^ and sent weekly to London and otiier 
parts/ That he m^e eVen a brief list of F'ossil Remains (iv. 454) 
shows that fie was in advance of an age which supposed such 
things to be Nature^s abortive failures. His Hydriotaj^ia 
arose out of ‘The Sepulchral Urqj lately found in Norfolk/ The 
Vulgar Errors have been enriched by native materials; and. the 
correspondence given by Mr. Wilkin is a very treasury of pmvin* 
dal antiquities, manners, and natural history. ; 

Of the edition of Sir Thomas Browne, which cost Mr/Wilkin 

the labour of nearly ^ twolve years, Southey often expressed bis 

very warm approl^tidlh;-ran4 more than once he promised^a 

reviewal—but diod -Were not the multiplicity of 'the 

laureate’s tasks sd^ well 'known, we mi^ht;wonder, as'WolLas 

regret, that he did^laot execute bis nrojec^. His mind would 

have thoroughly symp^tbised with 'BroVnefs, in sdl that 

to the duke est deeip^e in loop. Both of them would assnre^y 
^ - - --=----- ■ 

* As tbiu: *Tvo Way be ^btriVed, ooe o|«oy«terevtev4^ ' 

own vinegar, with thyM, lemoo-ped, onson, Ebbaiph brise, 

el^r vhiegar, three Or foor pUblea obcambef*/—(Iv. 454^) A 

/ interpret 
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interpret locus to be any passage or subject around which it was 
their pleasure to gambol and curvet. The ‘ Doctor/ in one 
of his freakish moods^ would receive with an approving grin, 
rather than sift with stern criticism, Sir Thomas’s bpccula- 
tion whether painters and sculptors are not wrong in repre¬ 
senting Adam with the usual umbilical dimple—‘soring that 
he was not bom of woman,’ and, therefore, could not be im¬ 
pressed with tlm scar tliat is so ornamental to all the rest of 
mankind. Nor^ould he have quarrelled witli the list of empirical 
remedies for the gout, which Browne drew up for the use of 
those ‘ unsatisfied with the many rational medicines /—such as 
‘Wear shoes madc^of a lion’s skin,’ and,''* Try the way of trans¬ 
plantation ; ^ivc poultices taken from the part unto dogs, and let 
a whelp lie in the bed with you—nor with * Musa?um Clausum, 
containing rarities of several kinds, scarce or never seen by any 
man now living—the very first of which, as a fair spei'imen, 
is ‘A poem of Ovidius Naso, written in the (xctick language ; 
found wrapt up in wax, at Sabari% on the frontiers of Hun¬ 
gary, where there remains a tradition that he died in his return 
towards Rome from Tomos, either after his pardon, or the death 
of Augustus.’—’Tis sweet to trifle now and then: Soulhey’s 
trifling with Browne would have been a perfect Saturnalia of 
learned misrule. 

Sir Thomas, then, though .bom in London (1605), belongs 
eminently to East Anglia. After a liberal education at Win¬ 
chester and Oxford, he settled at Norwich as a physician, in 163G, 
and retained an extensive practice in the city and county to the 
end of his life. Jn 1641 he married * Mrst Dorothy Milcham, 
of a good family in Norfolk.’ In 1642, his Medici was 

surreptitiously printed, and therefore there appears to us a slight 
anachronism in Dr. Johnson’s^ remarks—* ''^s marriage could 
not but dravif^ the raiUery of contemporaiy wits upon a man, who 
had just been wishing in his new booh^ that we might procreate 
like trees without conj%netion —and, * Whether the l^y had been 
yetHrformed of these contemptuous positions^ or whether she was 
pleased wi^th the conquest of so /ormidable a rebel, and con* 
sidered it ^ a double triumph to attract so much merit, and 
overcome so powerful prriudices; or whether, &c. &c/ The cor¬ 
respondence sh^ws that Mrs. Dorothy, amidst her domestic duties, 
was not likely to care two straws about what her man thought 
or wrote on such masters, so be it he did but keep 4he pot boil¬ 
ing respectab\y, and provided ‘sbeus/ ^coUs/ *briches,’ and 
* manto-gowns^ for the little Brownfs, whether cuttings or seed¬ 
lings, which she presented him with in not slow succession. In 
authorship she Would allow him io be eqcSen^c i but if, in family 

matters 
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matters, he resembled other every-day, good-sort-of doctors, she 
was satisfied and happy. 

The splendid success of the Rcligio Medici most likely took 
Prowne by surprise. Tliougli possessed of a modest sense 
of his own ability and a respectable independence of spirit, 
he was far above the arrogance of vanity. It may be believed that 
most writers who eventually attained great popularity, although 
they iniglit have some instinctive consciousness of the powi^r 
within them, were yet unable to guess exactly how, or when, it 
would receive a public recognition. ©They just let their inspira¬ 
tion have its utterance. Nor (in many cases at least) could they 
subsequently tell with precision what it was •in thcii' writings 
which had fastened on tliem so universal a sympathy. The bond 
of attacliment between an author and his reader may be too 
su1)tle for analysis. Perhaps grantinj^cA^cn a superabundance of 
genius, Avith all the acquired skill m practice, disappointment 
Avould be the fate of lilm who determined U) sit down, and compose, 
resolutely, a book Avhich shd^d ta^e, as decidedly Jind' confess¬ 
edly as the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, or the Religio 
Medici. 

All Jirowne’s subsequent works were Avvitten in Norwich; 
and not a few minor pieces, Ixjsides those already mentioned, 
are specially local. In 1671, he was knighted by Charles II., 
Avhon on a visit at the ancient palace (always so styled) of the 
Howards in Norwich. Eleven years later he was seized with a 
colick, Avbich, after having tortured him about a week, put an 
cm! to his life, on his birthday, Oct. 19,1682— anno cctat, 76, He 
did lie burictl in the Church of St. Peter Mancroft, 

Of those productions which take high rank in a formal list of 
opera omnia^ the Garden of Cyrus (1658) is tlie least inAdting, 
though eminently characteristic of i^s author, as is at once shown 
by tlic second title, viz. ‘ The Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-Avork 
Plantation of the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystically, con- ■ 
sidcred.’ Even Mr. Wilkin confesses that it has, by general co»-' 
sent, been regarded as one of the most fanciful of his works, and 
that the most eminent even of his admirers have treated it as a 
mere sport of the imagination, lliere are, as Coleridge says, 

^ quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in earth below, quin¬ 
cunxes in the mind of man, qoinctinxes in tones, in optic nerves, 
in roots of trees, in leaves, in everything.’ The quinary theory of 
created things, as profiounded by some few modern naturalists, 
Avould have been a great God-send to Browne; and Mr. Wilkin is 
seriously inclined to regard th^Gardcn bf Cyrus in a higher poinL 
of view than a mere JSSte 'd'e^it ‘ How he he 

anticipated in this ilvork those who have'Conducted theiv in- 
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quiries in the midst of incomparably greater light and know¬ 
ledge?’ (iii. 380.) But we may safely surmise, that the pentan¬ 
gular si)eculations of Messrs. Mackleay, Vigors, and Swainson are 
just as capable of practical use and strict application, as are the 
decussated whimsies of the amiable physician and jdiilosopher of 
Norwich. 

The Garden of Cyrus is so styled because 

‘ all stories do^ok upon Cyrus as the first splendid and regular planter. 
According whereto Xenophon .(in CEconumico) described his gallant 
plantation at Sardis, thus ren**ered by Strobaeus— inter- 
vallo sitas^ rectos ordines^ et omnia perpulchre in quincuncem directa. 
That is, the rows and oiders so handsomely disposed, or five trees so 
set together, that a regular angularity, and thorough prospect, was left 
on every side; owing this name not only to the quintuple number of 
trees, but the figure declaring that number, which, being doable at the 
angle, makes up the letter X :—tliat is the empliatical decussation, or 
fundamental figure. 

‘ Now thougli, in some ancient ami modern practice, the area, or 
decussated plot, might be a perfectir square, answerable to a Tuscan 
pedestal, and the qninquemio or cinque point of a dye, wherein by 
diagonal lines the intersection was rectangular—accommodabfe unto 
plantations of large growing trees—and we must not deny ourselves the 
advantage of this order; yet shall we chiefly insist ujxm that of Cur- 
tius and Porta in their brief description hereof. Wherein the deatssis 
is matle within in a longilateral .square, with opposite angles, acute and 
obtuse at the intersection, and so upon progression making a rhombus 
or lozenge figuration.’—iii. 388. 

With this lozenge as his solo semaphore and guide, Jlrownc 
starts at full gallop on his literary steeplfc-chase; if he halts a 
moment for refresliment it can only beat the sign&f the Chequers. 
He gets more and more excited by the game, but diamonds are 
trumps at every hand. He fnds even the Garden of Eden laid 
•out in the Dutch style, and probably full of quincunxes. ‘ Since 
in Paradise itself the tree of knowledge was placed in the middle 
'Qf the gard^, whatever was the ancient figure, there wanted 
not a centre and rule of decussation.’ iii. 393. Of course not; 
where there’s a will there’s a way to lozenges. 

‘ The net-works and nets of antiquity were little different in the 
form from ours at present. As for that fiunous net-work of 
Yuleau, whieh inclosed Mars and Venus, and caused that unextin- 
guishable laug^ in heaven—since the gods themselves could not 
discern it, we ahall not pry into it. ... . Heralds have not omitted 
this order or imitation hereof, while they symbolically adorn their 
scutcheons with mascles, fusils, and Sfltyres, and while they dispose the 
figures of ermines, and varied coats in this quincunciol method. The 
Ame is not forgot by lapidaries, while they cut their ge^ pyramidally, 
enr by sequlcrural bdangles. Fenpective pictmes in ^eirt^e, horizon, 
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ami liiifis of distance^:, cannot escape these rhomboidal decussations. 
Sculptors, in their strongest shadows, after this* order do draw their 
double hatches.’—iii, SOd, 

And so on, ad infinitum it might be. Browne stops only berause 
lie chooses to stuj), not because he luis run himself dry. There 
are digressions it is true, but not of wide circuit. We do not 
regret them when they contain passages like the following;— 

‘ Light that makes some things seen, makes soino invisible; 
were it not for darkness and the shadow of the earth, the noblest 
part of the creation had remained «nsecn, and the stars in heaven 
as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were created above 
the horizon with the sun*or there was not an eytfto hehojdthcin. The 
greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adumbration, and in the 
noblest part of Jewish types we find the choi-ubims shadowing the 
mercy-seat. Life itself is but the shadow of death, and souls departed 
but shadows of the living. All things fall under this name. The 
sun ilself is but the dark simulacrum^ and the light but the shadow of 
{iod/~iii. 436. . 

But the moincnl the clock strikes five in any way, BroAvne is back 
again amidst his sfflva of pentagons and lozenges. He nauseates 
^ crainbe verities and questions ov«'r-quori(;d,’ and informs us that 
* the noble Antoninus doth in some sense call the soul itself A 
rhombus.^ I'liis proposition is the sum of all things, and there¬ 
fore, as he says, ‘ ’tis time to close the five ports of knowledge ^ 
-on this transcendental matter. But we cannot even walk away 
from his symmetrical garden wdthout being reminded, finally, 
that Mhc incession or local motion of animals is made with 
analogy unto this figure, by decussative diametral s, quincuncial 
lines, and aifgles i and tl)at even in the motion of man the legs 
‘ do move quincuncially by single angles with some resemblance of 
a V, measured by successive adva^icement from each foot, and the 
angle of indenture greater or less according to the extent or brevity 
of tlie stride.' 

Far more valuable than the Garden of Cyrus is the Hydjio- 
taphia—originally published also in 1658. This ‘Discourse of 
the Sepulchral Unis lately found in Norfolk' is made the homely 
ribbon on which pearls of learning and bright gems of fancy are 
profusely strung. The disinterment of a few earthen vessels, 
containing the ashes of our Roman conquerors, is the spell which 
calls up a complete kaleidescopc of sparkling visions, the changes 
and ^ntrasts of which inexhaustible. ‘ Time,' he says, 
‘ which reveals old things in heaven, makes new discoveries in 
earth, and even earth itsel& a discovery. That great antiqtiity 
America fay huriedyor Idiousands of years, and a l^e part of the 
earth is sHU in tbs tOTi to t/s/—^^When a writer is thus able to 

2 to 2 stretch 
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stretch forth hJs tentacula in a thousand directions, it is quite 
iixmossible to follow him, or to compr,ess him within the limits oj 
a Review. From many treatises the cream may he skimmed ; but 
when an essay is all cream, a taste here and there is the only way 
to convey an idea of the dish. 

‘ That caiTial interment was of the elder date, the old examples of 
Abraham and the patriarchs arc sufficient to illustrate. God Iiimself, 
that buried but was pleased "to make choice of this way, collectible 
from Scripture expression, and the hot contest between Satan and the 
Archangel about discovering tjie body of Moses. Others, by prefer¬ 
ring the hery resolution, politicly declined the malice of c[icrnie.s. 
Which consideratioi^ led Sylla unto this practice; who having thus 
served the b'ody of Marius, could not but fear a retaliation upon his 
own.* 

Browne little suspected (in 1658) how shortly Cromwell was to 
afford a new instance of posthumous indignity. Again— 

^ Christians dispute how their bodies should lie in the grave. Tn 
urnal interment they clearly escaped tlys controversy. To be gnawed 
out of our graves, to have our skulls made drinking bowls, and 
our bones turned intofiipcs, to delight and sport our enemies, are txagi- 
cal abominations escaped in burning burials.’ 

• But on the other hand— 

‘ When Alexander opened the tomb of Cyrus, the remaining bones 
discovered his proportion, whereof urnal fragments afford but a bad con¬ 
jecture, and have this disadvantage, that they leave us ignorant of most 
personal discoveries.’—p, 479. 

The passage is altnost prophetic of the fate of Browne’s own 
remains. Strange specialities touching cremation arc also given 
in great abundance. * 

< To burn the bones of the King of Edom for lime, seems no irra¬ 
tional ferity; but to drink of th^ ashes of dead relations a passionate 
prodigality. * 

‘ Some bones make best skeletons, some bodies quick and speediest 
ashes. Who would expect a quick flame from hydropical Heraclitus? 
Tfie poisoned soldier (in I’lutarch), when his belly brake, put out two 
pyres. Though the funeral pyre of Fatroclus took up an hundred 
foot, a piece of an old boat burnt Pompey; and if the burthen of 
Isaac were sufficient for an holocaust, a man may carry his own pyre.’ 

The Hydriotaphia contains many passages of a higher tone— 

* Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content 
to be as though they had not been; to be found in the register of 
God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names make up the 
first story before the flood, and the retjprded names ever since contain 
not one living century. The number of the dead long exceedeth all 
that shall live. 

< Who cares to subsist like Hippocrates’s patiento^ or Achilles s horses 
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m Homer, under naked nominations, without H^erts and noble acts, 
which are the balsam of our memories, the vnielechia and soul of our 
subsistences? To bo nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitisli woman lives^more happily without a name 
tlian Horodias with one. And who had not rather have been the good 
thief than Pilate ? 

‘ Were the happiness of the next world as closely appreliended as the 
felicities of this, it would be a martynlom to live; and unto such as 
consider none hereafter, it must be more than death to die, which makes 
us ama/ed at those au^^cities that durst be nothing and return into 
tiieir chaos again. * 

•^Tiie particulars of future beings must needs be dark unto ancient 
theories, which Christian philosophy yet determines but •in a cloud of 
opinions, A dialogue between two infants in the womb concerning the 
stale of this world, might hamlsomcly illustrate our ignorance of the 
next, wliereof melhinks we yet discourse iu PJato’s den, and are but 
embryo philosophers. 

‘ Ilappy are they w hich live not in that disadvantage of time, when 
men could say little for futurifr^ but from reason; whereby tlie noblest 
minds fell often upon doubtfiu deaths and melancholy dissolutions. 
With hopes, Socrates w^armed his doubtful spirits against that cold 
potion; and Cato, before he durst give the fatal stroke, spent part of 
the night in reading Plato, thereby contirming his wavering hand unto, 
the animosity of the attempt. It Is the heaviest stone that Melancholy 
can throw at a man, to tell him he is at tJie cud of Ids nature ; or that 
there is no further state to come, unto which this seems progre.ssional, 
aiul otherwise made in vain/ 

The Christian Jkfora/s (posthumous, 1716), though searched 
out by an archbishop and published by an archdeacon, hardly 
answer to tho^title v^iich stands at their head. Those who refer 
to them* for Christian morality, will find much tliat they did not 
go for, and be disappointed of much which they did expect. 
The treatise is not even a fornAl specimen of sqund Gentile 
ethics, but a compendium of sensible maxims of worldly 
wisdom, such as might have come from a less insincere Chester*- 
field or a less cynical Rochefoucauld. ‘ Good admonitions,* 
says Sir Thomas, * knock not always in vainbut his taps 
are as feeble as the didactic lesson of grandmamma, ‘ Now, dear 
Johnny, be sure you be a good little boy I ’ Browne himself had 
a well-regulated, fully-employed mind, with passions of but slight 
intensity, and seems scarcely to have known the force of the eja- 
culatioti, * The good that 1 would I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of diis death ? * 

^Best not in an ovation, but a triumph over thy passions. Iiet 
anger walk han^ng down tke.he&d ; let noalice go manacled aQd'envjr 
fMtered after thee. Behold Within thee the long train of thy trophies, 

not 
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not witliout thee. M«ke tliP quarrelling Lapithytes sleep ami Cen¬ 
taurs witliin lie quiet. Chain up llie unruly legion of thy breast, 
Leml Ihim* own ca[)tivity captive, and bo Caesar witliin tliyself. 

‘ Be not a Hercules furcjis abroad and a poltroon witliin thyself. 
To chase our enemies out of the field, and be lerl captive b} our vires ; 
to beat down our foes, and fall do\vn to onr coneupisciniee-, are sole¬ 
cisms lu moral schools, and no laurel attends ihein. To well manage 
our affections and wild horses of'Plato, are the highest Cirvetiscs; atid 
the noblest dlgl^liafion is in tJic theatre of ourselves; for tlierein our 
inward antagonists, not only, like common gladiators, with oidinary 
weapons and dow^n-right blow** hiake at us ; but also, like retiary and 
,aquoary combatants, with nets, frauds, and ^entanglements, fall upon 
us.*—iv. 70,* ' 

It is tru<*, he adds, that in such combats ‘not the aiinour ol 
Achilles, hut the armature of St. Paul, gives the glorious day, 
and triumphs, not leading, uj) to <apjtols, but to the highest 
hcv'ivcns but he imiiu^diately falls back into llu' old strain—‘ Let 
right reason be thy LycurgusI’ cScc. ^and the treatise proceeds as 
a pleasing hint-book for decent conftu<*t, and not in the least as a 
manual of Christum morals, or a foundation of Cliristian slnqigth. 
The Letter to a Friend^ to whieh this is intomlcd as a corollary 
.and supplement, is far more edifying, ns w(*ll as far more touch¬ 
ing and beautiful. 

Witli this knowledge of wliat Rrownc’s Christian Aforuh are 
not, they are well worth looking into nowand then for the slnewMl, 
honest, practical notions they contain. As in his other works, 
metaphors and illustrations arc produced in sucli rapid suc¬ 
cession as almost to fatigue the reader’s attention. It is a Chinese 
feast of a hundred little dishes, served in a hundii'd diflerent 
ways, yet all rsither stimulant than satisfying. One oL his less 
decorated passages is as follows :— 

* When thou lookest upon the Vnperfections of others, allow one (»yc 
for^what is laudable in, them, and the balance they have from some 
excellency which may render them considerable. 

Since goodiiess is exemplary in all, if others have not our virtues, let 
us not bo wanting in theirs; nor, scorning them for their vices whereof 
we are free, be condemned by their virtues wherein w^e are deficient. 
For perfection is not, like light, centered iu any one body ; but, like the 
dispersed seminalities of vegetables at the creation, scattered through 
the whole mass of the earth^, no place producing all, and almost all 
some. So that ^tis well if a perfect man can be made out of many 
men, and, to the perfect eye of God, even out of tnaokiud/ 

The following may be taken as a good specimen botli of the 
style and temper of the writer:— * 

* Make not one in the ffistoria Borribilis ; flay not diy servant for 
a brokwi glass; euperorogate not in the sense. Be not stoically 

mistaken 
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n)istakcn in the equality of sins, nor eoniiuufativelj’’ iniquitous in tho 
valuation of transgressions. Let thy arrows of revenge fly shoit, or 
be aimed, like those of Jouatliun, to liill beside the mark. Too many 
tliere be to whom a dead enemy smells vrclJ, and who iirul nnisk and 
amber in revenge. lJut patierd meekness takes injuries like piUs^ not 
chewing but swallowing them down^ laconically sufleriug, and silently 
pfi'-sing them over; while angered pride makes a noUe, like Ilomerican 
Mars, at every scratch of ottcnces. Since Moincri do most delight in 
revenge, it may >oem but feminine manhood to be vindictive. Jf thcai 
must needs iiavo thy revenge of thine enemy, with a soft tongue break 
his bones, heap coals of tire on Ins \ion4, forgive him, and enjoy it. If 
thou ha'it not mercy for^otliers, yet be not cruel unto thyself. 'J'o 
riuninate iqum jDvils, to make critical notes upon injurieg, and be too 
acute; in tlicii* apprehensions, is to add unto oiir own tortures, to feather 
the arrows of our enemies, to lash ourselves with the scorpions of our 
foes, and to resolve to sleep no more: f<jr injuries long dreamt on take 
away at last all rest, and lie sleeps bufrlike Uegulus who biisieth Iiis 
head about them.* 


T\\c JRGligiu 3Iedkij ihougV writUm inurli earlier, was first pub¬ 
lished, as we have seen, by a pirate m 1 fi 12. Its preei’se tendency 
and objeel has puzzled the world from tliat time to this ; its ability 
has l)e<‘n unanimously acknowledged, lly some the writer has 
been stigmatized as an infidel, by others lauded as a Homan* 
Catholic under the eomjiulsory disguise of a member of the 
Church of England, Meanwhile tlie book attained at Rome the 
honours of the Index Expurgatorius. Mr. Wilkin refers those 
Avlio do not perceive in it its own vinduation to the eloquent and 
conclusive observations of tlie authoi*’s great admirer and bio¬ 
grapher Dr. Johnson ;* while the annotator to the edition of 
11)56, Mr, Tlfbinas Keck, asserts that no more is meant by the 
title Reliijio Medici^ or endeavoured to be provcnl in tlie book, 

‘ than that (contrary to the opii^on of the unlearned) physi¬ 
cians have religion as well as other men.’ The Wortls of bis 
personal friend Mr. Wliitefoot are perhaps those which ouglit to 
be relied upon in forming an opinion of the inmost sentiments^of 
a mind so honourable though flighty as his, who candidly says of 


* * It \8f indeed, somewhat wonderful that he should be placed without the ^tale of 
Christianity, who declares that ^‘he assumes Uie honourable style of a Christian, not 
because it is the religion of his country, but because havinjt ni his riper years and 
condrmed judgment seen and examined all, he finds himself obliged, by the principles 
of grace ptid the law of his own reason, to embrace no oilier namo Imt this;" who, to 
specify his persuasion yet more, tells us that “ he is of the reformed religion; of the 
same belief our Saviour taught, the Apostles disseminated, the fathers aiithorised, and 
martyrs confirmedwho, though ‘^paradoxical in philosophy, loves in divinity to 
keep the beaten roul,” and pUasss himself, tliat ** lie has no taint of heresy, schism, or 
error;*' to whom, “where the Scripture is silent, the church is a text; where that 
spealw, 't is but a conrnmtf’ and who uses not “ the dictates of hU oWn reason but 
when there is a joint sileuce of both/' hy Joknmn. 

himself. 
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himself, * When I canrwt satisfy my reason^ I love to humour my 
fancy J —ii. 14. 

^ In his religion he continued in the same mind which he had de¬ 
clared in his first book, written when he was but thirty years old,—his 
Religio Medici^ wherein he fully assented to that of the Cliurch of 
England, preferring it before any in tlie world, as did the learned 
Grotius. lie attended the public service very constantly, when he 
was not withheW by his praclicte; never nq^ed the Sacrament in Ins 
parish if he wdre in town ; read the best English sermons he could 
hear of, with liberal applause, <jiud delighted not in controversies/— 
i. xvl. ^ 

The hardest and most painful hits thst Browne ever received 
on account* of the Religio Medici were those, probably, wliicli 
were given by the envious sneers of Sir Kcnclm Digby. ^rtjo 
tone of the ‘ Observations ’ is conveyed by a single sentence from 
them : ‘ Assuredly one cannot err in taking this author for a very 
fine ingenious gentleman, but, for how deep a scholar, I leave 
unto them to judge that are abler tl^.n I am ^ (ii. 129). And the 
wounds were now and then cnvmomed by the insertion of a 
minute point of stinging truth: ‘ What should I say (rf his 
making so particular a narration of personal things and private 
' thoughts of his own, which I make account is the chief end of his 
writhiy this discoursed ^ is thankful that he is not as other 

men are, superstitious and credulous, even as tlris Browne :— 

acknowledge ingenuously onr physician’s experience hath the 
advantage of my philosopliy in knowing there are witches- Ami I 
confess 1 doubt as much of the efficacy of those magicad rules he 
speaketh of, as also of finding out of mysteries by the courteous 
revelation of spirits.’—ii. 29. 

• 

And yet he, Digby, soberly explains why ‘ terrene souls appear 
oftenest in cemeteries and cli^rncl-houses ’ (ii. 131), and tliat to 
the same cduse ‘ peradventure may be reduced the strange effect 
which is frequently seen in England, when, at the approach of 
murderer, the slain body suddenly bleedeth afresh ’ (ii. 132), 

The re-perusal of these deep debates between Browne and his 
assailants emboldens us to the confession that we never greatly 
cared— 

* On metaphysic jade to prance. 

Step high, and ne’er a foot advance/ 

The attempt ol the soul thoroughly to grasp itself and its rela¬ 
tions to a higher order of beings involves an utter impossibility. 
It is as if a watchmaker were resolved to construct a watch that 
would regulate, and set, and wind xp itself. 'Hie floating straw, 
carried along by the stream, demsmds to rcgulale the force and 
* direetioa of the current; An Irishman might liken the philo¬ 
sopher 
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sopher who would obey tlie yvcuSt ffExyrov with the clejziroR of 
intim.itc and transcendental knowledge that has been atiemptwl 
by certain celebrities and unintelligibilities, to tlie Herculean 
Paddy, who, by some sleight of hand, took himself up in his 
own arms, lifted himself from the ground, aud tlicn ran away 
wdth himself. Browne truly said, ‘ God hath not made a 
creature that can comprehend him; 'tis a privilege of his own 
nature’ (ii. 16); but Ife might have used similar expressions in 
reference to topics many degrees lower than the nature of the 
Godhead. % 

‘ What do you read, my lord ? 

> Woras^ words^ words I* • ^ 

—not half so entertaining, and perhaps not so edifying as the 
‘ slanders—that old men have grey beards; that their faces are 
wrinkled; and that they have a plcyitiful huk of wit, together 
with most weak hams.’ Browne’s ‘ words’ are ncdtlier bettor nor 
worse than many others of the same sample. He might well say, 
that ‘ with the wisdom of Q^id he reci:eatos his understanding— 
with his eternity he confounds it,’ The satisfactory results which 
he attained, may be believed attributable to his making the study 
of the wisdom and the works of God a corrective of his passion for 
the solitary recreation of * posing bis apprehension with involvecf 
enigmas ’ (ii. 13)—the same which are related to have been found 
Ji>»ffiing in another sphere—where more potent intelligences 

^reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 

Fixed fa^e, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 

(Y^in wisdom all, and false philosophy!) 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 

Let us contrast two not far disjacent passages of the Religio 
Medici:— • 

^ The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and 
contemplated by man : ’t is the debt of reason we owe unto God,^d 
the homage w^e pay for not being beasts. Without this, the world is 
still as though it had not been, or as it was before the sixth day, when 
as yet there was not a creature that could conceive or say there was a 
world. The wisdom of God receives small honour from those vulgar 
heads that rudely stare aboutf and with a gross rusticity admire his 
works. Those only magn\fy him^ whose judicious inquiry into his 
acts, and deliberate research into his creatures, return the duty of a 
devout and learned admiration. Every essence, created or uncreated, 
hath its final cause, and some positive end both of its essence and 
operation. This is the causi‘I grope after in the works of nature i 
on this hangs the providence of God, To raise so beauteous a struc¬ 
ture as the world and the creatures thereof was but his art; but their 

sundry 
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sundry and divuled operations, wifJi their predestinated ends, arc from 
the treasuiy of his wisdom.*—ii. 18“2(). 

Tiic reader will perceive that this is the theme and the prin¬ 
ciple, the working out of whicli has ])roduccd some of the noblest 
works tliat adorn our literature. The subject, too, is inex- 
hausliblc; as we increase in khtiwled^c, so will it. in richness and 
power. But what are we—what arc we like to be—tlie wiser 
aud the better for such speculations as are about to be quoted ? 

^Who can speak of eternity without a solecism, or think thereof 
without an ecstasy? Time wee may comprehend; ’tis but live days 
older than ourselves,and hath the sameliorospope with the world; but, 
to retire so fjir back fis to apprehend a beginning—^to give sucli an in¬ 
finite start forwards as to conceive an end—in an essence that we affirm 
hath neither the one nor the other, it ])uts my reason to St. Taul’s 
sanctuary; my pliilosophy dares not say the angels can do it. - . . 

In eternity there is no distinction of tenses; and tlierefore tliat terrible 
term predestination, winch hatli troubled so nuany weak heads to con¬ 
ceive and the wisest to explain, is in respect to God no prescious deter¬ 
mination of our estates to come, but a definitive blast of his will alreiidy 
fulfilled, and at the instant that he first decreed it; for to eternity, 
which is indivisible, and altogether, the last trump is already sounded, 
the reprobates in the flame, and the blessed in Abraham’s bosom. St. 
*Peter speaks modestly, when he saith, “a thousand years to (Jod are 
but as one day : ” for, to speak like a jihilosopher, those continued in¬ 
stances of time, Avfiich flow into a thousand years, make not to liiin one 
moment. What to us is to come, to his eternity is present; his tvliold 
duration being but one permanent pointy without succession^ parts^ 
fluXy or division, 

‘ There is no attribute that adds more difficulty to the mystery 
of the Trinity, where, though in a relative way <vf Father and 
Son, we must deny a priority. I w'ondcr how Aristotle could con¬ 
ceive the w'orld eternal, or how he could make good two eternities. 
His similitude of a triangle corfiprehended in a square, doth some¬ 
what illuslrate the trinity of our souls, and that the triple unity of 
God; Tor there is in us not three, but a trinity of souls; because 
the^re is in us, if not three distinct souls, yet differing faculties, that 
can and do subsist apart in different subjects, and yet in us are thus 
united as to make but one soul and substance. If one soul were so per~ 
feet as to inform three distinct bodies^ (hat were a petty trinity. Con¬ 
ceive the distinct number of three, not divided nor separated by the intel¬ 
lect, but actually comprehended in its unity, and that is a perfect trinity, 
I iiave often admireef tlie mystical way of Pythagoras, and the secret 
magick of numbers. Beware of philosophy^ is a precept not to be 
received in too large a sense: for, in this mass of nature, there is a set 
of tilings that carry in their front, though not in capital Mtors, yet in 
stenography and short charaeters, somlthing of divinity; whioh, to 
wiser reasons, serve as luminaries in the abyss of knowledge, and, to 
Judicious belief, as acales ' rusdl^' to moimtt the’jdniiacles and 

highest 
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highest pieces of divi^lit 5 ^ The severe schools shall never laugh me out 
ot the ]>hilosopliy of Ilcrnios, that this visible world is but a picture o 
the invisiblcj wherein as a portrait, things are not truly, but in equi 
vocal sliapes, and as they counlorfcit some real substance in that in¬ 
visible fabrick/—ii. 15-17. 

The car is tickled by well-contrasted words, and tlic mind is 
ainusctl by a j)bantasinagoiia of sublime visions :—l>ut, is not the 
time approaching when efforts to cx])laln the incxpluablo wil 
cease to be dignified by the title of wisdom, or even by the more 
modest appellation of pbilosojihy? 

Tt is, we believe, a feeling ol this\ind, and an miderslood, if 
not a formally pronounced verdict of public c]j)inion, which lias 
given to tiie Pseudodo.da Epidemiea, or Enquiries tnto Vuhjar 
and Common Errors^ the palm of popularity and the praise of 
usefulness beyond all the other works of Sir Thomas IJrownc. 
Nor do we see it necessary to suppose, with Messrs, Wilkin and 
llasil Montagu, that the work ^ is not to be ascribed to the mental 
activity of its author alone,’-r-an<l that ‘ we are not to reganl it 
solehf as the result of liis owfl native and irrepressible thirst for 
knowledge, and of tliat unrelenting spirit of investigation which 
led him to scrutinize every position liefnre he admitted it.*—(ii, 
J61.) On the contrary, he felt Vfith Sir TIamon L’l‘]strange that , 
‘naturalists readily follow one another, as wild geese llyo; ’ other 
‘learned discourses^ professing a similar object, were yctunsatis- 
fttctory to his inlml; and, therefore, he determined to investigate 
matters for himself, notwithstanding the consciousness that ‘ a 
work of this nature is not to be performed upon one Icgg ; and 
should smell of f)yl<J, if duly and deservedly handled.*—ii. 179. 
Su(‘h a work #as manifestly one of the desiderata of literature?;— 

‘ And, therefore, wo arc often constraincnl to stand alone against the 
strength of opinion, and to meet tjjc Goliah and giant of authority 
with contemptible pebbles and feeble arguments drawn fpoin the scrip 
and slender stock of oui'sclves/ 

Lonl Racorfs opinions as to the me of doubts could Ik* of Iltde 
service to him. He waged a bolder warfare: ‘ For,* he says, 

‘ knowledge is made by oblivion ; and, to purchase a clear and war* 
rantable body of truth, we must forget and part with much we know. 
We hope it will not be unconsidered, that we find no open tract, or 
constant manuduction in this labyrinth, but are oftentimes fain to wan¬ 
der in the America and untravelled ports of truth.' 

It is no just reproach against Browne, and no disqualification 
for his task of sweeping away vulgar errors, that he was not him¬ 
self wholly free from those? of his own age, or the ages imme¬ 
diately preceding it;—that he was, as Mr. Wilkin states, ‘a 
stout adherent to the falling fortunes of the Ptolemaio astro¬ 
nomy 
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nomy —that he believed eels might be bred * on or in the back 
of a codfish—that he did not refuse to ‘ send certificates for 
the cvill for divers to be touched by His Majestic’ (i. 259); 
that ‘ lie was persuaded of the reality of apparitions, and of 
diabolical illusionsand affirms, *^iroin his own knowledge, the 
certainty of witchcraft.’ (i. Ixxxii,) As to the king’s evil, it must 
be remembered that people jcould be touched;—also that the 
king was acc^panied by sundry ‘ chirurgeons and physitians 
and finally, that the church had provided a regular and very 
solemn ritual for the occasion, which was used, nc^oubt, when 
Queen Anne touched SamuelJohnson, and was only dropt from 
our Prayer^Cook when the first Hanoverian king dropt the prac¬ 
tice—resigning it to the purer blood of the exiled Stuarts. But more 
—it is true, though scarcely credible, that there exist (in 1851) 
rustics who believe in the physical benefit derived from the rite of 
Confirmation.* And as the witchcraft—the Appendix to 
Forby shows the recent existence of the belief. Nay, more than 
thtit; we ourselves have had two Washerwomen who were suc¬ 
cessively bewitching and bewitched. They are both in .life, 
though happily parted from our residence, and from each other, 
by a running stream. 

In the Pseiidodoxia Browne revels with delight, abandoning 
himself sometimes to a reckless orgie of quips and cranks anil 
learned whimsies, to he patterned only in Shakspeare, and yet 
maintaining throughout a method in his madness. It strikes the 
reader as being the most sijifere of his productions. In the others, 
he is constantly thinking what may he said upon a subject (of 
which the hints for his son Edward’s Icctuies an<j^ his common¬ 
place book are signal proof): here, he is only anxious to have said 
his say, and eased his mind. 

With what gallantry does bo vindicate the Hebrew race from 
thecalumny'of emitting * a kind of fulsome scent,—as Mr. Fulham 
experimented in Italye at a Jewish meeting, with the hazard of 
life, till be removed into the fresh air!’ 

‘ That Jews stiuk naturally, that is, that in their race and nation 
there is an evil savour, is a received opinion we know not how to admit, 
although we concede many points which are of affinity hereto, . We 
will acknowledge that certain odours attend on animals, no less thto 
certain colours; that pleasant smells are not confined unto vegetables, 
but found in divers animals, and some more richly than in plants; an<b 
though the problem qf Aristbtle enquires why no animal smells sweet 
beside the pard, yet ^ later discoveries add divers sorts of monkeys, the 
civet cat and gazela, from*whioh our mijjik proceedeth. We confess that 


* We hare convened with ftn eld woeoati^in Noxfolk wh^ confirmed over and 
oV^ Bgatn—ai oft«a ss ihd' cin contH^ her lo- niiidrik good I 

beside 
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beside the smell of the species there may be individual odours, and evory 
man may have a proper and peculiar savour, which, although not so per¬ 
ceptible unto man who liatli this sense but weak, is yet sensible unto dogs, 
who hereby can single out their masters in the dark. We will not deny 
that particular men lAve sent forili a pleasant savour, os Theophrastus 
and Plutarch report of Alexander the Great, and Tzetzos and Cardan 
do testify of themselves. That .some may also omit an unsavoury odour 
wc have no reason to deny; for this may happen from the quality of 
what they have taken, tiie feetor whereof may discover itself by sweat, 
&c., as being immasterabie by the natural heat of man, not to be dulci¬ 
fied by concoction beyond an unsavoury condition; the like may come 
to pass from'“putrid humours, as is often discoverable in nialignant 
fevers—and sometimes alstf in gross and humid bocUes, even in the lati¬ 
tude of sauity—tlie natuial heat of the parts being insuifleient fijr a 
perfect and thorough digestion, and the erroi's of one concoction not 
rectifiable by another, Put tltat an unsavoury odour is gentilitious or 
national unto Jews, if rightly under&too(L we cannot well concede, nor 
will the information of reason or sense induce it/—iii. 3G. 


Then follow store of good voasons, which are shrewdly clenched 
by this conclusion:— • 

‘ And, lastly, were this true, yet our opinion is not impartial; for 
unto converted Jews^ who are of the same seed, no man impuMh this 
unsavory odour; as though, aromatized by their conversion, tliey lo^t , 
their scent with their religion, and smelt no longer than they savoured 
of the Jew.’—iii. 41. 


• In another place the editor is scarcely less courageous than his 
author. Browne gives a chapter ‘ Of the Pictures of Mcuinaids/ 
—without informing us of his own private belief respecting them. 
But Mr. Wilkin, in %note says,— 

‘ UnconvinedH even by Sir Humphry Davy’s grave arguments to 
prove that such things cannot be, and undismayed by his special detec¬ 
tion of the apes and salmon in poor Dr. Philip’s “ undoubted original,” 
I persist in expecting one day to the pleasure of beholding —a 
MB aMAin!’—iii. 143. 


So far we have seen Sir Thomas before the public, on the 
stage. The correspondence and journals which Mr. Wilkiifs 
diligence has produced give us a glimpse behind the scenes ; and 
an interesting peep it is mto private life and country manners of 
old. The eslal)lishment of ^ London season ’ by the facilities of 
travelling,.has spoiled the ‘ seasons’ of our large provincial towns, 
or rather has prevented their having any true season at all. In 
Browne’s days, many of the leading county families had their, 
town houses in Norwich, where they wintered and kept Christ- 
mas in aristocratic style.^ - ^evend of these yot remain under 
humbler occupancy. In Bdward Browne’s Journal, we find,— 

/ January 1 [l668-4].--:I wto at Mr. wtp kept, liis 

Chnstmas 
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Christmas at the Duke's Palace, so ipagnificently as the like hath scarce 
been seen. They had dancing every night, and gave entertainments 
to all that would come; hee built up a roome with the bravest liangings 
1 ever saw; his candlesticks, tongues, fire-shovels, and irons 

were silver; a banquet was given every night after dancing; and three 
coaches were employed to fetch ladies every afternoon^ the greatest of 
which would holde fourteen persons^ and cost five hundred pound, 
without the harnasse, which cost six score more. 

‘ January 4/^1 went to Mr. floward's dancing at night; our greatest 
beautys were Mdm* Elizabeth Cradock, EHz. Houghton, Ms. l^hilpot, 
Ms. Yallop; afterw'ards to the banquet, and so home. Sic transit 
gloria mundi ? 

Transit^ indeed I A glance through Kirkpatrick's pages brings 
strongly to mind the transitory nature not only of individuals but 
of families. Not persons merely, but their very names, appear 
and are gone, like the summer wavelets on the sandy beach. 
Those which do remain, retaining anything of their ancient posi¬ 
tion, are rarest among the rare. The same result is derived from 
the inspection of other local lists. ^ * 

‘ Even this fragment (of the Index of Ilarl, MS. Cod. 1109).is not 
without its value. It shows how many Norfolk families, once entitled 
to bear arms, are now totally extinct ;—for whore are we to look for 
the lk)lks, Burgullions, Batwellins, Bashpooles, Buttrys, Catts, &c.? 
That man shall not abide in honour is further manifest from the fact 
that many of these names are now only to be met with in the cottage 
or the union-house.'— ffart, iii. 41. 

The correspondence shows that, with all his learned whims, Sir 
Thomas was not forgetful of the main chance. Good patients are 
cai^cfully recommended ; and a shrewd hint at thc^samc time con¬ 
veyed fo his son Dr, Edward, the practitioner ‘in Salisburic Court, 
next the Golden Balls,' and also a lecturer on his art in London:— 

‘ Dear §onx£,—M y wortlfy friend Mr. Deane Astley going to 
London, hee civilly asking mee whether I would send vnto you, 1 would 
not omitt to send this letter. Hee hath hml a lingering aguish dis¬ 
temper, which hath made him weake. There was some ecceptiom Icbst 
time by his lady^ that when shee had visited your wife the visit was 
not returned** 

‘One Mrs. Towe, Madame Bepps’ daughter, of.Maltsball, who 
liveth in London, will come unto you. Shee is a very good woeman, 
and complains olf 'her eyes, and some breaking out of her ikee. Lett 
her knowd'^ that 1 writ unto you when shee eommeth, I think shee 
liveth in Guildhall Street. !lf one Mr. Jmies, of the Middle Temple^ a 
yong man wlenicall and hypoChondr. cometh unto yott^ lett him 
knowe that I meotioned him unto ^ / 

‘ Mr. Paynej lately an alda^man of Norwich, w^Uyp & St. Gyles, 
his daughter, Mna Doughtle/ will^^ to ^Ihe and 

' consult you about the waters and some oth^ hmimi&s;' is a good 

woefiaan. 
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woeinaii) and hath a sober, honest gentleman of this countrie to her 
husband, of whom I will write further in niy next, God willing.’ 

H he son was equally tmxious to secure the fees thus in prospect, 
‘ I have not yet heai*d of the gentleman or gentlewoman you wrote 
me word of.’ (i, 227,) He appears, long after his establishment in 
London, to have received pecuniary aid from his father, as well as 
good patients and hints for^their management. The senior says;— 

• I beleeve my lady 0. Bryan is by this lime in better health and 
safetie; though hypochoiid and splenetick persons are not long from 
coTni)lay!niig, yet they may bee good patients, and may bee borne withal, 
especially if tliey bee good natured. A bill is inclosed; espargnez 7io?fe 
autani que vans pourres^ car je suis <igi^ et aye If^aucoup d^anxiete el 
peine de suslenir ma fainille.^ —i. 269. • 

The italics are his own. Later still he wTites 

^ God send you wisedome and providence, to make a prudent use of 
the moneys you have from me, beside Miat you gett otherwise. Least 
ropentence come to late upon you, consider that accidental cliarges may 
bee alwayes coming upon yoii^ and the folly of depending or hoping to 
much upon time-turncs yet to dbme.’—i. 297. 

Still he was no niggard, either practically or theoretically. Tlie 
liberal style in which he brought up his family speaks for the 
one ; his opinion may be gathered from the following confidence 
to his son ;— 


‘ I am sorry to find that tiie King of England (Charles IT.) is fayne 
*to reduce his howsehold expences to twelve thousand pounds p. annum, 
especially hee having a farre greater revenue than aiiy of his prede¬ 
cessors. God kcope all honest men from penury and want; men can 
bee honest no longer^ben they can give every one his due: in /undo 
parsimonia s€#cIonie recovers or restores a man. This rule is tb bee 
earned by all, utere diviliis tanquam moriiurus^ et idem tanquam vic- 
tirrus parcito divitiis. So may bee avoyded sordid avarice and impro¬ 
vident prodigality; so shall not a mSh deprive himself pf God’s bless¬ 
ings, nor throweaway God’s mercies; so may hee be able to do good, 
and not sutfer the worst of evils/—i. 307. 


One more proof of his sagacity in public matters must be giten. 
He was not unlikely to foresee what attempts would be m^e in 
the reign of James II., nor willing that his grandchild should 
be entrapp^ Ky the insidious aggressors of those days, bo he puts 
these two sentences together in a letter to Edward: ^The players 
are at .the Red Lyon, hard by; and Tom goes some^mes to see a 
pl%ye. Ut jiUa tua edueetar in rdigiom Angticma stiam utq. 
cwra.’ (i. 293<) ^ ^ ^ 

Biowne is ccmtinually siding to his son odd cuiiositib^ and 
choice scraps, to stick into his lectures in London. Thns^ in 
< the discourse de oure,’ may ,be how 4 hbrSe^leech got 

• ■ ■■■ ■' >&to 
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into the car of a person of Naples, and how ‘ Severinus found out 
a good remedie for it/ * When the ungues are to be treated of, in 
another lecture, care is taken to have it stated that Hippocrates 
was so curious as to prescribe ‘ the rule in cutting the nayle, that 
it be not longer or shorter than the topp of the finger. Tlmt 
barbers of old used to cutt men’s najlcs is to be gathered from 
Martial: lib. iii. ep. 74/ 

The savatis of the College of Surgeons will appreciate the 
ambition of B^wne and liis son to be the first to descril>e the 
zoological arrivals of the day. 

‘ A great part of our newes is of the King of Fez and Morocco’s 
ambassadour^ ^vith his presents of lyons and oestridges. [Tiiis diplo¬ 
matic African, as we learn from Evelyn, was the fashionable dark- 
skinned lion of the day.^ There being ho many oestridges brought 
over, 'tis likely some of them will be brought about to show’p, hither, 
as soone as to other parts out of London. If any of them dye, I beleeve 
it will bee dissected ; they have odde feet and strong thighed and legges. 
Perhaps the king will putt 3 or 4 into St. James’ Park, and give away 
the rest to some noblemen/—i. 325. , 

One of these unhappy bipeds passes into the possession of Dr. 
Edward, and then father and son go to work with their cxptTi- 
,ments, about as considerately as old Hopkins the wltch-fuwlcr 
would trc 2 at the first aged dame tliat he happened to accost:— 

^Feb. 3 [1681-2]. 

* Dear Sonne, —I beleeve you must bee carefull of your ostridge, 
this returnc of cold wether, least it perish by it being bredd in so hot a 
countrey, and periiaps not seen snowe before, or very seldome. so that I 
beleeve it must be kept under covert, and have strawe to sitt upon, and 
\vater sett by it to take of, both day and night. 'Must have it observed 
how it sleepeth, and whether not with the head under the wing, espe^ 
cially in cold weather; whether it bee a watcbfull and quick-hearing 
bird, like a goose in many circuii stances. It seems to eat any thing 
that a goose vfill feed on, and to love the same green hearbs, lettuce, 
endive, sorrell, &c. You will bee much at a losse for hearbes this 
winter, butt you may have cheape and eosie supply by cabbadges, which 
I ^rgott to mention in my last, and graines, all kinds of graines and 
brinne, or furfure, alone or mixed with water or other liquor. To 
geese they give oates, &c., moyatned with beere, butt sometimes they 
are inebriate with it. If you give any itouy it may wrapped up 
in dow or past; perhaps it will not take it up alone. You may trie 
whether it will eat a worme, or a very small eel; whether it Will Urinck 
milk; and observe in what manner it drincks water. Aldrov, and John- 
btonus wrlte^ that a goope will not eat bay leaves, and that they are laa 

----------i- 

* Leeches are not desirable inmates either of (he’s person, ot parlour* On ilte 
front of an old bouse at Wymondliain in Norfolk is carved the motto, 

* Nec mihi glia adsit s«mi%. neo hgipes hurttdo.* 


for 
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for it. You may laye a hay leafe by the oestridge, and observe wbetlier 
it will take it up. . . If it delights not in salt things^ you may try it 
with an olive/—i. 326. 

That is, wdiat it hates, give it. After a short course of allo¬ 
pathic treatment by the two physicians, one is not surprised to 
read— 

‘ Most hoaouhed Fatiieu,—I rec^eived a letter from you this day, 
Avherein were two Iieads of ocstridges. Tiie bill of ours seems to be 
more Hat than of eitlier of those sent in the letter, and the round care 
is not oxprest in tlic figures. Ours died of a sode^i^ and so hiudretl 
the drawing or delineating of the head and other parts, or making far- 
iJier experiments, IVegafe it a peece of iron which weighed two ouiices 
and a half which we found in tlie first stomack again not at*all altered.' 

Mr. Wilkin seems to think that Doctor Edward had cncroarlied 
too much on his father’s |)ermission to gravel. The rorrcspon<lcnce 
d«>es not impress us with that view. The Knight was desirous 
that his children should diTJve every advjintago from a foreism tour. 
He advises economy, but is fan' from stingy, and insists only on 
industrious observation. To Thomas he writes,—‘ God bless 
thee! You may learn handsoin songs and aires not by book but 
by the ear, as you shall hear them sung. . . I see yon are minilful 
of us, and not idle/ (i. 16.) He only grudges Avhat he deems to 
be a useless expenditure: ‘Belecve it/ he writes to Edivard, ‘ no 
excursion into Pol., Hung., or Turkey, addes advantage or re¬ 
putation unto a schollar’ (i. 166), and directs him accordingly, 
Thomas he orders to be ‘ as good a husband as possible, and enter 
not upon any cours of superfluous expense. . . Remember tlie 
camell’s back, ^and b^ not troubled for any thing that other wAys 
would trouble your patience here; be courteous and civil to aU; 
put on a decent boldness, and avoid pudor rusticus^ not much known 
in France/—i. 3. • . 

A curious contrast of locomotion in 1662 with that of 1851 is 
afforded by Edward Browne’s travels into the ‘ strange, mountain¬ 
ous, misty, moorish, rocky, wild country of Darbishier.’ WlAt 
we noAV quietly and comfortably do in an easy day by ordinary 
trains, took his ‘triumvirat’ a hard-working week to traverse. 
The first day they accomplished much, for they ‘ baited at 
Licham and layed at the King/s Head in Linne. The next day 
morning, after the towne musick had saluted’ them,,they saw, 
ate, and drank all sorts of things. The journal is delightful from 
the high glee with which it is written. No adventure comes 
much amiss. The gresat affair of that day, however, was the 
passage of the Wash 

‘ Taking a guide, it being somewhat late, wee desired tc bee con- 

voL. xjcxxix. NO. cLxxvni. 2 c ducted 
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(hieted in the nigheat way to Boston. Hee told us there were two 
waies to passe, cither over two short cuts, or else quite over the long 
Wash, which latter wee chose, partly because it was the Highest, but 
chiefly for the novelty to us of this manner of travailing at tlie bottome 
of the sea; for this passage is not Icsse convenient at a flood for navi-^ 
gation than at an ebbe, for riding on horseback out of Norfolk into 
Lincolnshire. • . . Our convoy made such haste witli his filing 

horse, that hee landed us on the banks in Lincolnshire in less then tw'O 
hours, quite cpdsse this equitable sea^ or navigable land —[true ciiip of 
the old block !]—fourteen miles in length.’—i. 23. 

Edward, too, notes the*dialect of ‘ Nottinghamsbiere/ ‘ Very 
few let us, passe Hvithout a good e’en, and were very ready to 
instruct us on our way. One told us our wy/ lig^d by youn nooke 
of oakesj and another that wee mun goe strit forth^ which maner 
of speeches not only directed us, but much pleas’d us with tlie 
novelty of its dialect.’ On*they go, undismayed, ‘ up mountainc, 
downc dale,’ shaken on the backs of their ‘ poore jades,’ not quite 
so luxurious as Darwin’s ‘ rapid c^rf One of their companions 
was a sort of ancient Mr. Briggs, for ‘ a friendly bough, that luul 
sprouted out beyond his fellows over the rode, gave our file leader 
^ such a brush of the jacket as it swept him off his horse.’ Another 
Briggs, No.2, was a ‘most excellent conductour; who yet, for all 
his hast, fell over his horse’s head as he was plunging into some 
dirty hole, but by good luck- smit his face into a soft place of 
mud, where I suppose be had a mouth full both of dirt and rottcfti 
stick, for he seemed to us to spit crow’s nest a good while after. 
If his jaws had met with a piece of the rock, 1 doubt lice would 
ha%,e spit his teeth as fast.’ Briggs the first, trusting to fine 
September weather, ‘ came no better armd against It than with an 
open’d sleev’d doublet, whose misfortune, though wee could doe 
no otherwise then much pity^.as being the greatest of us all, yet 
it made us some sport to see what pretty watorwurkes the rain 
had made about him ; the spouting of bis doublet sleeves did so 
resemble him to a whale that wee—that could think our self no 
other then fishes at that time, swimming through the ocean of 
water that fell—dare never come nigh him.’ We dare not 
follow the party much further among the ‘ mountaineers’ and 
the ‘ nativesfor as they approach ‘ the castle, situated upon 
the left buttock of the peak hill,’ and prepare to see ‘this 
place so much talk’d of, called (save your presence) by, in xny 
judgement, no unfit appellation, considering its figure, whose 
picture I could wish were here insertedin short, as they enter 
the penetralia^ the terms employdd become so minutely ajoato- 
mical, that we must proceed, quicker than they did, to Buxton — 
iVhcre they found the waters ^ very hot, and judged not inferior 
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to those of S(fincrsctshiere/ We would allow no comparison, 
judging by the hexameter they inspired :— 

' Duxtoniis tliermU vixpra^fero Butlioniaiias/ 

And so on, an<l so on, till they had had enougli of it. In re¬ 
turning, ‘ wee went, in'a very blindc rode, very hard to find, to 
Leister/ They ‘ intended have viewed Lly nearer hand, but, 
being almost tirM and discouraged by reason of the l)ad way, wee 
tooke over to Wisbich, riding ten mile upon a slrcight banke of 
earlhe, and four mile more by tlio si^e of a made river/ At last, 
wlien dying for diaculuin, ‘that famous city of Norwich jirescnts 
itselfe to our view—Let* any stranger find me# out so pleasant a 
county, such good way, large heath, three such places as Norwich, 
Yar,, and Lin. in any county of England, and 1*11 bee once again 
a vagabond to visit them/ 

Tlierc arc two minor characters brought out by the domestic 
correspondence, with whom we confess to be mightily taken: 
good J>ime Dorothy lirowm# and her grandson ‘little Tmney,’ 
alias ‘Tomy/ * Tomay/ ‘TSme,’ ‘Tommy/ finally, ‘Tom/ 
Tlie lady is as loveable as ever was aitybody’s mother; and 
her spelling is ‘ ever charming, ever new/ Of a good family, 
as has been already recorded, she was of ‘ such symmetrical 
proportion to her husband, both in the grac*es of her body 
and mind, that they seemed to come together by a kind of 
natural magnetism/ And although Browne had expressed a 
wish t<j become a parent rather in horticultural than in human 
style, she brought him tw^elve children, doubtless in the usual 
way. In these her,thoughts were mainly centred. When a 
child is absent, ever ready that they may see her writihg, 
she slips a postscript uito her husband^s letter, and contrives 
to insert therein some bit of gogd advice or pleasant neAvs. 
To her son Thomas she writes,—‘Be sure to put*your trust 
in God, and be civill to all that you have to doe withall, and 
find out all that you can in that place ; for in the sommer I belecAjp 
your father will have you goe to some other place/ (i. 2.) ‘ All 

the servants present their loA'es to you, and are mighty joyd to 
hear of you, wd will observe your commands/ (i. 5.) Little 
nuaternal kindnesses are uppermost in her mind. ‘ I will send 
your weg (wig) by the choch (coach}, and the buf cotte, if I can 
get it/ (i. 117 ) She wishes to keep up appearances, but at the 
same time insists on frugality. ‘ If you want more money, Mr. 
ScoltoAve will latt you have it; butt bee suer to spand as little 
‘ as you can. Latt me^ here frrnn ym.'^ (i. 117.) ‘ Bee as good a 

husband as you can posable, for you know what great chaises wee 
are at’ (i. 119 ) A request to her daughtex-in-law, in London, is, 

2c2 would 
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I would desire you to by mee a painted fan; it is*for a present _ 
a bought (about) twenty shilens ; give rayther under* (i. 232.) 
The reader is already on terms intimate acquaintanceship with 
Lady Browne. 

As to Master Tom, we are inclined tq follow him from the 
lieginning to the end of his story. He was the eldest child of 
Sir Thomas’s eldest son Edward, born in London, 1672-3. Mr. 
Wilkin does not mention this Little Pickle in his ‘ Memoir/ 
which is ^ppleinentary to the ‘Life’ by Dr. Johnson ; but we 
Icam (p. dix.) that in the . January subsequent to his death in 
1710, by which tlio male line became extinct, the libraries of his 
father imd* grandlather were sold by auction, at the Black Boy 
Coffeehouse in Ave-Mary-Lane. 

On October 17, 1676, Tommy, still in London, ‘is so well as 
to goe to schoole to-day |)ut in April, 1677, we find him safely 
domiciled in Norwich :— 

‘ Litle Tom is lively, God be thanoked. He lyeth with Betty [his 
aunt, afterwards Mrs, Lyttleton] : skee Uikes great care of liim, and 
getts him to bed in due time, for hee riseth early, Shec or Franck 
[Frances, Browne’s youngest daughter] is fayne sometimes to play him 
asleep with a fiddle. When wee send away our letters hee scribbles a 
paper, and will have it sent to his sister, and sayth shee doth not know 
how many fine things there are in Norwich.’—i, 219, 

Grandmamma’s visitors soon discover the way to ingratiate 
themselves:— 

‘ Toraey this day has behaved liimselfe so well to on Captain Le 
Gros, which is now com out of Flanders, as hee has presented him 
with a pretty picktur in a silver box. .. Wee fhinche him a very sivell 
parson.'—i. 233. 

In May, 1678— 

‘ Tom is muoh delighted to thinbk of the guild; the maior, Mr. Davey, 
of Alderliollands [All-Saints] intending to live in Surrey Howse, in 
St. Stephen’s, at that time; and there to make his entertaines; so that 
lib (Tom) contrives what pictures to lend, and what other things to 
pleasure some of that parish, and bis schoolmaster, who lives in that 
parish.*—i. 223. 

Now, to justify Tommy*s delightful anticipations, the reader 
ought to know something of the humours of Norwich guild at that 
date. The Guild-day was the mayor*s day; the Guild-street was 
the street in which the mayor lived. Since 1835, when the old 
corporations were swept off, the antique pageantry which it has 
been Mr. Ewing’s ti^isk to record in the Notices and Illustrations, 
has entirely passed away; but in iixe days of our childhood it yet 
retained a most respectaMe appearance. The manner m which the 
Guild-street was then decorated, depended much on the quarter 

in 
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in which tbe^niayor resided. If his tent were pitched in the 
‘ genteel ’ part of the city, the garniture was more commonplace, 
consisting of green boughs, triumphal arches, with a battlement 
of musicians, flags drooping irom ropes stretched from roof 
to roof, &c. But if he abode in the lower wanls, amidst 
weavers, dyers, bombaKinc-dressers, and the like, then, in addi¬ 
tion to the above, the old traditional ornaments were displayed. 
The irons by whicli tapijslry was suspended are still now and then 
to be seen; and carpets and rugs were made to serve the turn of 
tapestry. Pictures, and even gaudj^ tea-trays, were hung otitside 
the house; sometimes the plate, the family spoons, and punch- 
ladle glittered among llie wreaths of green iiushes and ‘ sweet 
seg,’ which were supplied in great variety. Effigies of the 
model couple, old l)arby and Joan, emblems of domestic hap¬ 
piness, sat pipe in mouth with the tankard of ‘ ffyne ypocras,* 
‘claret wyne,^ or perhaps only ‘dobylbbere^ before them. Their 
stature was of variims proportion; colossal here, next door 
pigmy. Bowers of all shapes, contrived of leaves and flowers, 
and screening commodious beribhes, lined the way-side. Through 
this diversely-coloured avenue passed the mayor’s procession to 
go to the ‘ grate chutch ’ {angliei^ cathedral) ; after which the body 
corporate had to endure the infliction of a long Latin ‘orracon’ 
from one of the boys of the ‘ free skule/ Tliis induced an appe¬ 
tite for luncheon at the Guildhall in the Market Plac'e, and height¬ 
ened by contrast the pleasures of the day, which concluded Avith a 
feast (such a feast!) in St. Andrew’s Hall, and a ball at the Assem¬ 
bly Rooms. But ‘ Tomey ’ was too young to go to the dinner, 
though his grandfather, wc may be sure, occupied an honourable 
seat; and thert were no Assembly Rooms in 1678. Tom wobld 
be awed by the superb costumes of the mayor, the aldermen, and 
tlie sword-bearer; he might tremble—or not-—at the graA^e dignity 
of the common councilraen; but he would enjoy an eSiciting mix¬ 
ture of terror and delight at the onslaughts of * the Whifflers ’ and 
the threatening advances of ‘ Snap.’ « 

The Whifflers were a set of men, clad in a quaint dress, of simi¬ 
lar style to that of the Pope’s Swiss guards, whose office it was to 
clear the crowd from before the carriage of ‘the Mar.’ This was 
effected by means of blunt swords, with which, in stem silence 
and a fierce countenance, they made apparently the most desperate 
cuts at the pojpulace. Whiffling is, or was, as much a matter of 
practice wd skill as fencing. Tlie whiffler who hU bis mark 
would lose his reputatimt completely as the archer wbo liiiiiied 
it. But we suppose tbi$ wilUsoon be catalogued amemgst the lost 
arts. It used to be Wf^itarily handed down, aOd ta.u^ht by the 
father tb the son. . A AVhiffler still Survives under the meta¬ 
morphosis 
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morpbosis of a niglit-watcli; wlietlier his han*lias altogether 
lost its cunning we cannot say. 

‘ Snap ^ was the undoubted though degenerate descendant of the 
Dragon, that insulted the Lady, that was righted by St. George?, 
that was patron of the principal Guild. Ip early days, Mr. Ewing 
informs us, the knight himself, 

* clad in complete and glittering armour, well mounted, and attended 
by his henchman, was ordered by his worship the mayor “ to innintaiii 
his estate for two days, and hold conflict with thedragojiwhicli, after 
much turmoil, amidst the braj-^ng of trumpets, the antics of tlie whifflers, 
and shouts of the populace, was conquered ^nd led captive by the Lady 
Margaret., She, too, mounted on her palfrey, richly caparisoned 
and led by her henchman, was welcomed from the windows and bal¬ 
conies by the waving of kerchiefs, the fluttering of flags and ancients, 
the ringing of church bells, the firing of cannon, and the music of tJie 
city waits and other minstrels/— Notices^ ^c. p, i. 


The extracts from Maekarcll’s MS. History of Norwich tell us 
that ‘the last Dragon was inade^ljut a few years ago, and was 
so contrived as to spread and clap his wings, distend or contract 
its head: it was made of basket-work, and painted eloath 
over it.’ Idem. p. 21. In such guise dhl it ii);ike its annual ap¬ 
pearance previous to thf? corporation revolutions of 1830. In our 
<lays Snap had acquired the additional right of levying black-mail 
on the bystanders, and had learned the clever trick of swallowing 
half-pcnce in any quantity* Whether the ntter suppression*of 
these amusing gauds was quite discreet and in accordance with 

{ lopular taste, may be surmised from the success attending the 
atfe allegorical processions on Lord Mayor's-day in London. We 
suppose the Archbishop of Westminster will do his best to supply 
the deficiency in the provinces in his way. On which side our 
‘Tumay’ yvould have votec^ js not diflicult to guess—Tomay 
‘much a man’ in his new ‘cott’ and ‘ brichis,’ which he ‘ mcanes 
to war carfully,’ but nevertheless venturing within reach of Snap 
Vind the WhilHers. Her Majesty’s late fancy ball ought to have 
been enriched by a Sir Thomas and Lady Browne, attended by 
their hopeful Tom. 

Tom’s sequel was to become an M.D. and an F.R.S., to get* 
married, but to leave no children. Le Neve’s pedigree records 
him as ‘ an ingenious gept.—but who afterwards gave himself 
up to drinking so much that he died, a.d. 1710, by a fall oflf his 
horse, going from Gravesend to his bouse in Southfleet in Kent, 
being drunk and up all night.’ But as Le Neve commits the error 
of stating that Sir Thomas was btiried in Norwich Cathedral and 
at a wrong date, we m^y fakly giy© Tommy’s memory the benefit 
of a doubt as to tbe truth of the aforesaid siofy. At any rate, with 


him 
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him tlio rnal%line ended. Not so either the blood, the whim, or 
the talent. Sir Thomas’s daughter Anne ha<l a daughter Frances, 
whoso eldest son Henry, lOth Earl of Buchan, was the father of 
the late Earl, David, of picllftresquc memory; also of Henry 
ErskJne, the elegant and witty Lord Advocate of Scotland under 
all the talents^ and of«tho inimitable Thomas, Lord Chancellor of 
England. Other branches of this goodly tree arc still ilourishing, 
and may yet put forth bt)th flowers and fruit. The Brownean 
blood cannot be all turned to water. 

The latest particulars which the biographer of Sir Thomas is 
enabled to give, are very romarkablb. On the occasion of making 
a vault in the chanc<d* of St. Peter’s to recejve the remains of a 
clergyman’s wife, the workmen broke open with a pick-axe the 
coflin of 

* one whoso rewidenee within its walls conferred honour on Norwich 
in olden limes. The bones of tlie skeleton were found to be in 
good preservation, particularly those of the skull; the forehead wan 
remarkahty low and depressed^ the head unnmaihj long^ the hack part 
exhibiting an uncommon appearance of depth and capaciousyiess; the 
brain was considerable in quantity, quite brown and unctuous; the 
liair profuse and perfect, of a fine auburn, similar to that in tlie por¬ 
trait prGsente<l to the parish by Dr. Ilowiiian, and which is carefully 
presei'ved in the vestry of St. Peter’s Maiicroft.’ 

Another account adds— 

• ‘ The hair of tiie beaitl remained profuse and perfect, though tlie 

flesh of the face, as well as every other part, was totally gone.’ 

The parishioners may carefully preserve the picture, but they 
were careless to preserve tbc original; for the head was reinovecL 
It passed ink> the possession of the late Dr. Edward Lubbock, 
and was by him eventually (!) to the Museum of the 

Norwich Hospital, where it remains for the inspection of the 
curious, and subject to the reverfnt remarks of madical students 
who, dabble in phrenology. A few casts of the skull were 
taken, one of whidh we have seen. As in the case of Byron, 
so this example by no means tends to further Mr. George Comliie’s 
mission. In it, the bumps of Causality, Ideality, Comparison, 
the Perceptive faculties, and even Benevolence and Veneration, 
are sadly deficient. Browne ought not to have been,—he had no 
business to be,an acute observer, a fanciful speculator, a bril¬ 
liant essayist, an amiable physician, a considerate thoughtful 
paterfamilicLs. He ought to have-been a glutton, a sensualist^ 
irascible and selfish, and^ if not quite an idiot, a very every-day 
sort of body. He most gljeaiiy liad no right to enter in his 
commonplace book any sfich sentences as these, being by his 
. organization incapable of feeling them ;— 


‘To 
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* To pray and magnify God in the night, and my dark bed, when I 
could not sleep : to know no street or passage in this city which may 
not witness that I have not forgot God and my Saviour in it. Since 
the necessities of the sick, and unavoidable diversions of my profession, 
keep me often from church, yet to take all possible care that I might 
never miss sacraments upon their accustorneil days. Upon sight of 
beautiful persons, to bless God in his creatures, to pray for the beauty 
of their souls, and to enrich them with ii^ard graces to be answerable 
unto the outward/ Upon sight of deformed persons, to send them in 
ward graces, and enrich their souls^ and give them the beauty of the^ 
resurrectiofi.^ —iv. 420-L „ 

After this, wliat^shall we tliink of phrenological tests? Who, 
now, will ^ix upon a wife, a friend, or a confidential servant, 
by the application of callipers to their crania ? 

But there may have heqn a mistake ; the wrong coffin may have 
been opened.—No : for „ 

‘ The coffin-plate, which was also broken^ was of brass, in the form of 
a shield, and it bore the following quaist inscription:— 

Amplisstmus Vir 

JJns Thomas Browne Miles Medecinm 
Dr Ajinos JVat?^s 77 Denalus 19 Die. 

Mensis Octobris Anno Dnj 1G82 hoc 
Loculo indormiens Corporis spagy- 
rid Pulcere Plumbum in Aurum 
convertiC 

All this happened in August, 1840.—We ask not who was the 
churchwarden—but wljat w’ere the reverend superiors about?— 
Did tlwy authorize Dr. Lubbock to presmt the skpll to the hos¬ 
pital? Were the nbble Buchans left in ignorance as to the rude 
discovery and still worse after-treatment of their famous ancestor’s 
relics ? ^ t 

To conclude with a more pleasant topic:—we beg once more 
to thank Mr. Wilkin for this excellent edition—the labour of 
mhny zesdpus years. It is probable that Sir T. Browne’s works 
will be even more interesting to future generations of English¬ 
men, than to the present; and if so, they will be duly grateful 
to tins gentleman for his diligent and able illustration of the old 
^ light of Norwich.’ 


Art, 
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Art. VI.— The Lexirujton Papers; or some Account of the 
Courts of London and Vienna at the conclusion of the Seven¬ 
teenth Century; extracted from the Official and Private Coi*re- 
spondence of Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington^ British Minister at 
Vienna^ 1694—Selected from the Originals at Kelbani, 
and edited, with Notes, by the Hon. IL Manners Sutton. 
8vo. 1851. 


^^HIS title-page hardly does justice to the contents of the volume, 
which relate not merely to the Courts of London and Vienna, 
but, quite as much, to those of Pans and Madrid, and indeed of 
most of the minor pox^hrs of Europe. Norris it what can be 
exactly called an account of any of those Courts—^t is some¬ 
thing better. It used to be, and we suppose still is, one of the 
prescribed duties of diplomatic agents at Fonugn Courts to com¬ 
municate to each other privately, or rjithcr scmi-officially, such in¬ 
formation as to passing events as might even collaterally have any 
relation to their rcsj>ective missions; and they also, besides their 
public and strictly official dispatches, have private and in general 
more really important communications with the Secretary of 
State at home. In the year 1694 Robert Sutton, second Lonl 
Lexington, was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Court ot* 
Vienna, and then and there commenced that semi-official correspond¬ 
ence with his principals in London and his colleagues at most of 
>he Fmropeaii Courts, of extracts from which this interesting 
volume is composed, and in which though military movements and 
diplomatic affairs have of course the larger share, there is no in¬ 
considerable intermixture of lighter matters—personal anecdotes 
—sketches oftcharacter—the news, the gossip, and even the scan¬ 
dal of the day. 

Before we go farther, our readers will be glad to know some¬ 
thing about Lord Lexington himself, of whom wc*dare say the 
majority of them have tiever heard—and we can tell them no more 
than we find in the editor^* prefatory memoir. 

Robert Sutton, Esq.,' of Averham, in Nottingh^shirc, a tfis- 
tinguished cavalier—though we do not recollect his name in Clar- 
rendon—was created Baron of Lexington* by Charles 1. in 1645, 
during the great Rebellion, but the Parliament refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the title; and there is in the State Paper Office a petition 
to the House of Commons originally signed Lexington —but this 
signature is erased and that of Robert Sutton substituted. He died 
in 1668, and was succeeded by his only son, then, it appears, about 
six or seven years old, who served while young in the army, but 

* He was descended in the female line from a Baron of of the time o£ 

Henry HI. Sir Harris Nicolas's Synopsis spells.both these titles Xexfaton. 

made 
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mafic hi& first public appearance in the Convention Parliament 
in 1689, when he voted for the joint sovereignty of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and was very soon employed by King 
William in diplomatic missions and sworn of the Privy Comutil. 
He was appointed a Gentleman of the Horse (EqueiTy) to Princess 
Anne, but on her difference with the King^ in 1692, Lord Lexing¬ 
ton took part with William, resigned his place in the l^rincess’s 
family, and was soon after appointed a Lord of the King’s Bed¬ 
chamber. Early in 1694 he w^as sent Envoy Extraordinary to 
Vienna, where he remained during the two or three critical years 
tliat preceded the unsatisfactory and short-lived treaty of Ryswick, 
upon the conclusi^u of which, in the winffer of 1697, ho, at his own 
desire, reffLirned to England, leaving his kinsman and Secretary 
Mr. Sutton (afterwards Sir Robert—so disagreeably celebrated by 
Pope), resident minister. It was thought at the lime that he rvas 
destined to replace the Duke of Shrewsbury or Sir William Trum¬ 
bull, both of whom were desirous of being relieved from the office 
of Secretary of State—^the Duke especially being dissatisfied with 
the terms of the treaty, but still nffire with the mode in which it 
had been conducted by the King himself and liis Dutch Councill'ors, 
with very little communication with the English ministry. But 
» this arrangement did not take place. Shrewsbury was p<*rsuaclod 
to postpone his resignation, and Mr. Vernon, who had been the 
Duke’s I^rivate Secretary—to the surprise of everybody—but 
probably as a propitiation to his Grace, whose co-operation 
was at that moment very important—succeeded Trumbull. Lord 
Lexington was, however, soon after made one of the Lords of 
Trade, but .continued his service as a Lor^ of the Bedchamber, 
and was in attendance when King William expired. On this Mr. 
Sutton observes:— 

* Smollett states that “ LordsXexington and Scarborough, who were 
in waiting, uu sooner perceived that th^ King was dead than they 
ordered llonjat to untie from his arm a black ribbon, to which was 
affixed a ring, containing some hair of the late Queen Mary !” It is 
difficult to conceive an adequate motive for this act, which, in the 
absence of any explanation, would appear to be one of ill-timed and 
heartless curiosity.’—p. 6f 

The Editor accordingly seems inclined to disbelieve the story, 
as ‘ totally at variance with Lord Lexington’s general character.* 
Snn^llett only reproduces it as already told by Tindal-~we know 
neither on what authority Tindal had relied, nor how it was^ascer- 
tained that the ring, if any ring tht^re was, cimtained the*hair of 
Queen Mary : but surely it would nothing more .than a strict 
act of respect and duty to take into safe cwtody foJ' lkc moment 
^“'y jewel or valuable object that the King tbdght have abpUt him, 

even 
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even if he had desired (which is not stated) to have it ultimately 
buried with him. 

The earlier part of Queen Anne*s reip^n Lord Lexinj^ton seems 
to have passed in retirement, probably from some unpleasant rc*- 
mrmbrance of the former differenee, of uhich, no doubt, the 
Duchess of Marlboro*ug;h, who was the principal cause of it, re¬ 
tained, as was her Avont, a lively recollection and resentment. But 
after tlic disj^race of the Duchess, and when the new ministry had 
determined to brinj^ about the peace ultimately concluded at Utrecht, 
Lord Lexing:ton was employed iij the collateral negotiations at 
Madrid, where he obtained from Philip V. that celebrated renun- 
(‘iation for liimself rmef liis successors of all <*kaims to the Crown of 
France, the effect and A’alldity of which liaA^’c become, by the recent 
alliance of the houses of Spain and Orleans, of revived importance, 
or wc shouhl perhaps ratlier say of debate —for we do not see how 
that contract can affect circumstances wholly extraneous to it. 

During this missimi Lord Lexington’s health and spirits were 
broken down by the loss of las only son, who had accompanied 
him to Madrid, and who died there in October, 1713,- at the age 
of seventeen. The following extraordinary anecdotes of the in- 
liuman bigotry then exercised in Spain have a peculiar and more 
than historic al interest at the present moment, when tlie principlrs 
of ‘ toleration and of civil and religious liberty’ are so iuipudoiitly 
pleaded to justify and promote the extension of popery amongst 
*us :— 

* At that time the burial of a Protestant in Spain was attended 

with great difficulty; and even the high station of the British ambas¬ 
sador afforded no seourily that the rcEnains of his son would be suffered 
to rest in if committed to the earth at Madrid. On a previous 

occasion, when one of his domestics had died, Lord Lexington had 
found it necessary to conceal, rather than to bury, the body in his 
garden, and even this precaution ^ad failed to preserve the corpse 
fi-om disturbance and i^sult. 

^ Mr. Stanhope, also, when British minister, had experienced similar 
or even greater difficulties in the burial of ids ciiaplaia, Avho died Mtere 
iu 1^91. On this occasion, although the previous consent of the 
authorities had been obtaineti, and the body was quietly buried In a 
field by night, the grave was violated, the coffin broken open, and the 
corpse insulted and mutilated; it was in this state returned to Mr. 
Stanhope, who was forced to buiy it in his cellar.* 

< Warned therefore by his own experience, and by that of Ids pre- 

_ . . . - _____ ____ _ _ _ _ 

* Lord Mahoi/tf ‘ Coorl qf Spain/p 24. His X^rdabip gives »o explauatory note 

of this strange transaction; but we swnnMefrom the mention in subsequent letters of a 
certain aicokie, who had been dismtssed for some (uiiitated) disrespect teMr, Stanhope, 
t])at the violation of the mve may hare been the i^enpe of this, ct/coftib, thus dis¬ 
avowed and punUhed kJ Government. Mr. Stanhope, interceded for 

his restoration. , 

decessor, 
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<lecessor, Lord Lexington determined to transmit the body of his only 
son to the burial-plaec of his ancestors in Nottinghamshire. 

* The corpse was concealed in a bale of cloth, and safely, but with 
great difficulty, conveyed to England. It had always been supposed 
that the remains liad been finally interred at Averham ; but in 1842, 
when the vault at Kelliam, which was built for Lord Lexington him- 
wclf, ^vas opened for the funeral of one of Ids descendants, the late 
Lord Manners, a coffin was discovered, which, unlike the others, bore 
no inscription.^It was carefully opened; and although nearly 130 
years liad elapsed since it was hyst placed in the ground, the body 
within was in so remarkable a state of preservation, that its identity 
was at once determined by the resemblance of the features to the 
picture of Lord LiRxington’s son, wljich Is now in the gallery at 
Kelhani.’—p. 8. 

We are tempted to extract another anecdote on the same 
subject from Lord Mahon’s publication. Mr. Stanhope writes to 
his son James:— ‘ 

^ Mr. Freeman [we presume an English attache^ or amanuensis] left 
us on Sunday. The same day I engagM in his place a Swiss Prott*st- 
ant, a jeweller, formerly recommended to me by your friend Raab, who 
going from me last night to his old lodging, promising to return and 
bring his trunk next morning to stay for fdtogetlier; he not coming at his 
•hour, I sent to see what was become of him, and Mr. Champion found 
the officers of the Holy Office registering what little [property] he 
had, and they told him the jKirson he inquired after was carried away 
prisoner by six that morning, by orders of the Inquisition—never, as I 
suppose, to be heard of more; and everybody tells me I have no 
remedy.*— Court of Spain, p. 21. 

We conclude the poor Switzer’s original criipe of being a heretic 
had* been now intolerably aggravated in the minds *of the Inqui¬ 
sition, by the audacity of entering the service of a heretic envoy. 
It is one of the main boasts of the Church of Home that it is 
semper eadenh We admit it-^and leave our readers—and wish 
we could persuade our statesmen—to draw the obvious conclusion 
from the foregoing premises. 

'On the death of his son Lord Lexington returned to England. 
He was severely censured in the report of Mr. Walpole’s com¬ 
mittee for bis share in the much and unjustly vilified treaty of 
Utrecht, but his known adherence to the principles of the Re¬ 
volution prevented bis being included in the greater severities 
of. the Whig reactipn. He passed all his ensuifig years in retire¬ 
ment at Averham,, and died there on the 19tb of September, 
1723, in the 63rd year of his age. Never, we believe, was a 
public man of anything like equd,station and services so long 
and so utterly forgotten—and so he would no doubt have re¬ 
mained but for the recent discovery of his MSS* * in the partially 

concealed 
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concealed closets of Kelham, the seat of his descendant Mr. Man¬ 
ners Sutton, M.P. for Newark, where they harl been for a long 
series of years buried in dust—their existence not having been 
susjMJCted by the present generation, nor even by the last/ 

These papers, so unexpcc'tedly brought to light, consist chiefly 
of Lord Lexington’s djrrespondenco during liis two missions to 
Vienna and Ma<lrid; the former only of which is produced in 
this volume, now edited by another of his descendants, the Hon. 
Henry Manners Sutton, Lord Lexington’s daughter and helicss 
married the third Duke of Rutland;—^her second s<)n, Lord 
George Manners, succeeded to the Lexington estates, and assumed 
the name of Sutton in addition to that of Maiw^rs. Dr. Manners 
Sutton, late Archbishop of Canterbury, was a youftger son of 
Lord George—father of the first Viscount Canterbury—and grand¬ 
father of the present lord and of the editor of these papeu's, who 
for some time M.P. for Cambridge, and Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in Sir Robert Peel’s last 
administration. 

Amidst the numerous instances which every day present them¬ 
selves of abuse of the name, and neglect of the duties, of editor^ 
it is satisfactory to have now and then an opportunity of com¬ 
mendation. It appears to us that Mr, Manners Sutton has edited^ 
his ancestor’s correspondence with sagacity and good taste. 

There is obviously considerable difficulty in dealing with such 
tnasses of correspondence, too voluminous and probably too anti¬ 
quated to be printetl in extenso. The present times arc not very 
curious about obsolete diplomacy or strategy—which, however im¬ 
portant in their day, ^nd while the result is doubtful, become, like 
a hand at whist, of no interest when the game is won or lost,* un¬ 
less indeed to afford a stray professional criticism as to tlie mode 
in which it had been played. ‘ When the event is foreknown,* as 
Johnson says of the argumentative reasoning in Prior’s Solomon, 
‘ the process by which it is reached is not much regarded.’ In truth 
all, or almost all, that is worth remembering of such matters has,^in 
most cases, already passed into history, and whatever of novelty or 
amusement is to be derived from such publications will be found, 
generally speaking, in matters of a more personal and social and, 
in short, anecdotical character. 

Mr, Sutton has evidently followed in this matter, as well 
as (luckily for his readers) in others, the precedent of the in¬ 
teresting volume of extracts from the correspondence of Mr. 
Alexander Stanhope (minister at Madrid white Lord Lexin^ti 
was at Vienna) which his ^descendant, Lord Mahon, publi^ed 
some years since under the title of ‘ The Court of Spain under 
Charles II.’ There are, however, two considerable objections 

to 
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to this inodo of selected publication:—the first is that it leaves 
the evidence too much in the power of an editor and liable to 
the intluenre of his prejudices or predilections—but for that 
there is no remedy; for even a publication professing to be in 
estevso is still liable to be garbled, and we must in both cases de¬ 
pend in some degree on the character of the editor: but the second 
objection is more special—that is^ the inevitable want of a connected 
narrative and of^ continuous interest; one reads, as the Frent;h 
term it, a batons rompus, and the isolated or as it were amputated ex¬ 
tracts have a vague and even bewildering effect Every page or lial f 
page may oj>en a new scene and fresh personages, amongst which, 
even with the help .of the most zealous aiAl judicious editor, one 
runs some risk of being distracted and wearied. Lord Mahon’s 
* Court of Spain ’ does not altogether escape from this difficulty;— 
though it lias the advantage of being all from the same pen, and 
dealing in a great degree with the same localities, subjects, and 
personages, yet every reader, we believe, will have wished for 
more of bis Lordship’s explanatory notes; but the Lexington 
correspondence was of a wider scopci, embracing tlie whole face of 
Europe, and the extracts from it must necessarily produce more 
frequent and wider ciiasms, and require, therefore, a more con¬ 
stant and copious commentary. This Mr, Sutton has supplied 
with laudable diligence and general success; and yet we suspect 
that the ordinary reader will still desiderate a more concentrated 
and continuous interest. This difficulty suggested to us a momen¬ 
tary doubt whether it might not have been better to have classed 
the extracts (as Coxe did the Shrewsbury Correspondence) under 
the several heads or Courts to which they related—but we soon saw 
that^this would be impracticable; as the same extract sometimes 
deals with very different and distant subjects;—and we are finally 
satisfied that Mr. Manners Sutton has taken the most judicious, 
indeed we milght say the onl}^ possible course in presenting the 
documents in the chronological order in whidi they were written, 
evfn at the disadvantage of shifting the scene so frequently and 
so suddenly from Stockholm to Turin, or from Whiteh^l to 
Ccmstantinople, 

After tliis preface we need hardly say that our specimens of the 
work must be of the most desultory character. We can neither 
compose out of it an historical narrative, nor combine a political 
theory, but must endeavour to select a few passages that may give 
our readers a fair sample of the general pharacter of the volume. 
The Grecian pedant was laughed at for prqducing a* brick as a 
specimen of his house. We must dp the samei, but with a batter 
reason-rfor ourmateidalii aro^eri^e^es^OKdy l^icks* v 

The very first letter #bich writes from Zell 

' on 
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on bis road to Vienna is remarkable. It is addressed to William 
Blathwayt, Esq., then in the subordinate office of Secretary-at- 
War, and not even a Privy Councillor, but who in Holland, where 
he accompanied the King, was always, and even in London was 
frequently, but most unconstitutionally, invested with the duties of a 
Secretary of State, under the immediate and personal <lirection of 
William himself. We notice this the rather because Archdeacon 
Cox<‘, whose Shrewsbury Papers are full of complaints of the 
King’s reserve and inattention towards his constitutional advisers 
in England, mentions Mr. Blathwayl very cursorily as one of the 
Kim/s private Secre^ar?f?s-*-apj)arently a trivial misnomer, but in. 
fact a very serious mis<2pprehcns!ou of the tque state of affairs. 
How Mr. Blathwayt, who had been Secretary-at-War before 
the ll(wolution, came to be still so coiifidentially trusted by 
King William, is no where—that we know of—explained; but 
there cait be no doubt that he was thus employed as a substitute 
for the Secretary of State, in order to keep the real conduct of 
^affairs in the bands of the Kkig himself atid his Dutch hivourites, 
whose acts the Ministers in England were subsequently forced— 
often very reluctantly—to cover with their official responsibility. 
A striking instance of these irregular proceedings occurs very 
early in the volume. Louis XIV. endeavoured about the close of 
1694 to open a separate negocintion with King William by- 
sending to Maestricht MM. de Callieres and dc PJarlai, secretly 
authorised to propose certain terms of peace; and William, with¬ 
out any notice to bis English Cabinet, placed these gentlemen in 
communication with the Dutch ministers, Pensionary Heinsius 
and M. de Dyckveldt. The negociations ultimately failed, and 
the French gentlemen were dismissed^ and then Heinsius 
wrote to acquaint Lord Lexington with the circumstance—that 
he might prevent the Court of Vienna taking lunbrage at a 
negociation from which it and the^other allies seemed to be ex¬ 
cluded. Lord Lexington of course, in bis correspondence with 
the Secretary of State at home, took notice of this affair, whi^li 
produced from the Duke of Shrewsbury a confession and com¬ 
plaint that this was the first he bad ever heard of it. After 
saying that the Queen’s death prevented his talking to the King 
on business, he continues^ 

^ I am so great a stranger to all, proceedizjgs that perhaps you will 
wonder at it—shaving never had tlie l^t light or intitnatioii of this 
treaty from any of the ministers abroad, except what 1 have received 
Trom your Lordship, or b^n acquainted with |he jmrticulars of it from 
anybody at home; so 1 am vet^glad to find you are famished from 
other hands with u-hat to answer upon the meeting at Maestricht. 
Had you expected any iofonnation, or to have been helped with au 

excuse 
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excuse from »ie, I must have assured your Lordship that it is what I 
am DOW as muoJi unacquainted with as any gentleman that lives in 
the country, having never heard otherwise of it than as they may do in 
new's-letters/—p. 40. * 

Well may the editor say, that * in the Foreign Policy of Eng¬ 
land the ostensible ministers of the crown liad but little share/ 
That first letter also gives us a glimpse of one of the most 
romantic and mysterious stories of modem tunes, on one point at 
least of which we can supply an explanatioA.that has escaped the 
eilitor’s research. It is that of the celebrated Count Konigsmark, 
a Swedish nobleman, who, *after a visit of some years duration 
at the Court of thq^EIector of Hanover, father of George L, sud¬ 
denly disappeared, and was never more seen nor, incljCcd, distinctly 
heard of—and it is only in a comer of Horace Walpole’s Remi¬ 
niscences publislicd a hundred and twenty years after the event 
that (as far as we know) any authentic traces of his fftc are to 
be found. Walpole’s account, derived from his father, who had 
it from Queen Caroline, who herself,was the confidante of George 
il,, is to this effect:—Konigsmarks—the same, Walpole thought, 
so famous or rather infamous for the assassination of Mr. Tli^mnc 
of Longleat—hod, wliilc at Hanover, managed to make himseJf 
, agreeable to Sophia Dorothea of Zell, wife of the Electoral Prince 
(afterwards George L) jmd motlier of G€Jorge IL Though she 
was very handsome, the Electoral Prince was very inconstant 
and had several mistresses. This provocation and his frequent 
absences with the army of the Confederates, disposed the Princess 
to listen to Konigsmark’s adventurous proposals of retaliation^ and 
she at least showed him a degree of favour that excited suspicion, 
tmd induced the old lilector to forbid him his Couyt, The night 
previous to his intended departure it is certain that the Princess 
received him in her bedrchamher, ‘ George IL, who loved his 
mother as much as he hated Ihs father,’ and always asserted her 
innocence, attempted to soften this part of the story by saying, that 
she was persuaded by the ladies about her— creatures of her hus* 
hand —^tu commit this indiscretion, which, after all, was only 
allowing Konigsmark to kiss her hand. Whatever may be thought 
of this version, it is certain that from the moment that Konigs¬ 
mark left the Princess’s presence he disappeared—nor, though there 
were vehement suspicions that he had been made away with, was 
. there any certainty as to what had become of him till after the death 
of George I., on the new Kingfs first journey to Hanover, the 
body of Konigsmark was discovered under the floor of the Prin¬ 
cess’ s dre^ing-room*—the Count having probably been strangled 
there the instant he left her, and his KK>dy thus seciKited. The dis¬ 
covery even then was carefully hushed Oeoarge IL never 

divulged 
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divulged the secret except to Queen Caroline* The Queen seems 
to have led Walpole to suppose that the discovery of the body 
was made accidentally in the progress of some alterations in the 
palace. It is much more probable that George II. had if not 
a positive knowledge, at least some suspicions of the fact, which 
he lost no time in verif 3 dng, and of course in relieving his favourite 
residence from such a disagreeable deposit. 

We have no doubt that Walpole lias repeated accurately George 
II.’s account of the ti^osactiott itself; but it appears that he, and 
almost everybody else; has made a most extraordinary preliminary 
mistake—no less a one than of the identity of the victim. There 
were published here anonymously a few years ago certain Memoirs 
of Sophia Doi^othea —(2 vols. 8vo., 1845)—in which tre have an 
a]iologe.tical of rather panegyrical history of the Princess, most 
alisiirdly written and most wretchedly reasoned, and though afl’ect- 
ing to be founded on documentary evidence, in truth, of no his¬ 
torical value at all beyond letting us know the palliations witli 
which the Princess—in some dialogues written during her long im¬ 
prisonment, and iilling the seeond volume—could represent her 
own case; and which arc, as might be expected, in the tone of 
George II.^s version, but to our mind still more strongly indicative 
of guilt; for she confesses that at her last meeting with Konigs- 
inark she had arranged an attempt to escape with him next day 
from Hanover—only, as she says, to her cousins at Wolfenbuttcl ; 
liiit when such an elopement happens we can better guess than 
wh£re it will end. But the point for which W'e refer to this trash}- 
book is that it states, and so far we suppose it may be trusted, 
that the Count Konigsmark killed at Hanover, was not the person 
tried in Bnglanjl for the assassination of Mr. Thynne; this latter 
was Count Charles John; the fonner, a-younger brother, Count 
Philip Christopher, who at the time of Mr. Thynne’s murder was 
in England^ under the care of an English tutor. Qiarles John 
died in the Morca in 1686. Philip’s exit was in 1694; so at 
least we gather from the date prefixed to one of the Princess'j 
dialogues, for we have no where else seen the date of his tragedy.. 

This was only a few months before Lord Lexington’s mis¬ 
sion ; and about that time the Countess Aurora de Konigsmark, 
the beautiful and fascinating sister of the missing gallant, had 
become the mistress of the Elector of Saxony (by whom she was, 
in 1696, mother of the celebrated Marshal Saxe); and through her 
influence, ho doubt, the Elector of Saxony addressed to the Court 
of Hanover inquiries as to the fate of Count Philip, which appear 
to l^ve been so seriously emb^rrai^ing to the Elector, that King 
William personally desii^ Lord Lexingtem to offer his mediation 
to get rid of the question!— 
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Lord Lexington to Mr. Blathwayt. 

Zell, Sept. 18, IG94. 

‘ The King was pleased to command me, when I came av'ay, that, 
if I had an opportunity, 1 should offer his good offices at llanover 
towards satisfying the Elector of Saxony about this Konigsmark, 
which I have done; and the Elector bids me«say that he thinks him¬ 
self mightily obliged to his Majesty for the kind offer, though there 
are hopes that there may be no occasion for it; their Minister at 
Saxony giving them so good assurances from the Elector, and by his 
order, that he was satisfied with the answer from Hanover; though 
Banniers still continues to pi ess for a more positive one what was 
become of that fellow, and says it is by l^s master’s orders, so one 
does not km>w what to make of it; but I find this, that here we have 
no mind to own any knowledge wdiat is become of him, though in 
confidence to one’s best friends, and after so kind an offer; but 1 
think one need not trouble oneself much about hirn.ybr I dare stoear 
he is safe enough* —pp. 10, SI. 

The mystery which we see thus hung over the transaction 
makes us the more inclined to ^dlieve George Il.’s statement 
that Konigsmark was secretly strangled and buried—perhaps by 
a refinement of vengeance—in the lady’s dressing-room, than^ the 
assertion in the ‘ Memoirs and Dialogue,’ of the Princess, that 
there was a long scene of violence and butchery in which many 
person* were {concerned, which attracted notice both inside and 
outside the palace, and which could hardly, therefore, have long 
remained a secret. 

A kind of divorce was pronounced by a court held at Hanover, 
with the consent of the lady, as appears by the letters of Mr. Cres- 
sett (our minister at the Court of Zell) to Lord Lexington ; but 
it Aid not release her from the custody of her husl>and, who kept 
her for near thirty-two years in confinement, she dying only a few 
months before him; and th^ duchy of Zell, of which she was 
heiress, remaining annexed to the electorate. It was long believed 
that Konigsmark’s ghost haunted the palace where we now know 
his body lay—-and Mr. Cressett, in a subsequent letter, relates that 
it was supposed to have appeared on so incongruous an occasion 
as the ballet at a court opera. The obscurities and mistakes which 
have so long hung round this strange story induced us to go into 
the foregoing details; but our readers will sec by this specimen, 
that if extracts of this nature were to be fully elucidated, there is 
some risk that, like Sir John Cutler’s stockings, the darning 
would at last supersede the original fabric. 

- The first event of any public importance that We Meet is the 
death of Queen Mary, Coftstder?*ig qdI4^ teiiiper and 

habitually harsh treatment of his wi^ and abo^ alt the notoriety 
and long con^uance of his mtngae with: Orkney, which 

gave 
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gave Mary great uneasiness during her life, and was the subject 
of even a death-bed and unavailing remonstrance, we have always 
had some difficulty in believing the sincerity of such extravagant 
sorrow as Burnet attributes to William on this occasion;—but the 
letters of Lord Lexington’s corresjiondents go quite as far as the 
zealous Bishop. Mr.»Vernon writes ; — 

• Whitehall, Dec. 1694. 

‘ Here has been an universal concern for Her Majesty’s indisposi¬ 
tion, but none more sensible of it than the King, who would never be 
persuaded to lie out of the Queen’s be<^chaniber, and therefore had his 
field bed brought in thither, to be at iiand and ready upon all occa¬ 
sions to assist her/ • • 

( The Duke of Shrewsbury says, on the 28th, the day of the 
Queen’s death:— 

‘ About a week since, Her Majesty wj.s taken with an indisposition 
which seemed at first but slight, but turned afterwards to the small¬ 
pox, and that of so fatal a kinc^ that as soon as the physicians agreed 
that to be her disease, their apprehensions for her life grew very great; 
and ill symptoms increasing upon her, it pleased God this'morning, 
about one of the clock, to take her out of this world. Never did grief 
appear more genenil in a town, or more real sorrow in a court; and 
Ills Majesty’s afflictions have been so passionate, and tlie neglect of* 
his health so great, that it has given too jus! grounds for tha^ request 
the Lords and Commons have made to him to take more care of liis 
qwn person/ 

Mr. Vernon too writes, of the same date:— 

^ My Lord President was then sent from the Council to His Ma-jesty, 
to desire lie would ha\>e some consideration of his own health ; wjiieh 
was very neceaftiry advice, since His Majesty has so much neglected 
himself since the Queen’s first falling ill. It was but two nights since 
that he has been persuaded to lie out^f her bedchamber, and then he 
would only remove to the next room. lie has scarce got any sleep 
or taken any nonrisliment, and there is hardly any instance of so pas¬ 
sionate a sorrow as the King has been overtaken with, which seemed 
excessive while life yet lasted, and ’tis risen to a greater degree since.; 
so that he can hardly bear the sight of those that were most agreeable 
•^to him before. He had some fits like fainting yesterday, but to-day 
they have prevailed on him to bleed.’—pp. 34 , 35 . 

All this certainly would appear to confirm Burnet’s statement, but 
we confess that it does not altogether convince us. There can be 
no doubt chat William was very much disturbed by Mary’s death — 
partly, perhaps, from conjugal afiectinn, which is sometimes (as it so 
remarkably was in the case O^rge II.) combined with gross 
conjuged infidelity—probably still more from anxiety as to its 
effect on his political position; and we cannot but susprot that 

2 D 2 there 
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there was a parade of devotion to Mary’s memory, of which tlie 
chief motive was to prolong, as it were, her influence on the public 
mind, and to ingratiate the monocracy of William with the Parlia¬ 
ment and the country, to whom he had never been personally 
acceptable. This conjecture is corroborated by the conciliatory 
measures that were immediately adopted‘towards the Princess 
Anne, who, though she had previously been on the worst possible 
terms with the King, was on this occasion persuaded to write, says 
Mr. Vernon, 

I 

* a very submissive letter to th^King, so that she is entirely disposed 
to be wholly governed by his Majesty; and there is no prospect for 
any to bnild^ their hopes upon a division of those who so well uinler- 
stand how much it is their interest to be united.’ 

On which the editor remarks :— 

* It is said that the letter referred to by Mr. Vernon was written by 
the Princess at the instance of Lord Sunderland, who, in thus effecting 
a reconciliation between the King and his sister-in-law, rendered an 
important service to the former \for the tiile^of William fo the Crown 
had become even more dejective than before, by the death of the 
Queen! —note, p. 39. 

. We moreover see reason to suspect that It was w ith the same 
design of keeping alive the public feeling towards the Queen, that 
a most <fxtraordinary delay of her funeral occurred. She died the 
28th of December. Mr. Vernon, on the 4th of January, writes 
to Loi'd Lexington, that it was intended that she should be burictl 
within a fortnight, but it was put off from time to time on 
various pretences, till the 5th of March—that is, near ten weeks, 
instipad of three. Arc we unreasonable in* supposing that this 
unparalleled delay must have had some political*spring?—Nor 
does the concurrence of Burnet, Shrewsbury, juid Vernon weigh 
much with UtS, for they were parties to the King’s policy, if policy 
there was; and this was just the occasion of wiiicli wc may 
venture to say— 

Pegis ad exemplar vultus compmiitur omnis. 

To this cause also may be not unreasonably attributed some^ 
degree at least of the extraordinary celebration of the Queen by 
all the poets who were or who ambitioned to be well at Court. 
It was so profuse as to excite the notice of those who did not sus¬ 
pect any political motive. * The death of Queen Mary,’ says 
Johnson in his Life of Prior, * produced a subject for all the 
writers; perhaps no' funeral was ever so poetically attefnded. 
Dryden^ indeed, as man, ^is^countenanced and deprived, Was 
silent; but scarcely any other 'maker inverse omitted to bring bis 
tribute nf tuneful imfroW. ^ A*ki''i^uiatioh of elegy was universal. 
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Marians praise was not confined to the English language, but fills 
a great part of the Mu$<b Angliance. Prior, who was both a poet 
and a courtier, was too diligent to miss this opportunity of re¬ 
spect. He wrote a long ode, which was presented to the King, 
by whom it was not,likely to be ever read/ Prior was at this 
period Secretary of Embassy at the Hague, and one of the most 
affectionato and familiar of l^ord I^exington's correspondents, to 
wliom he professed a docent sorrow for the Queen ; but it was not 
very poignant, for we find that she had been dead above two months 
before he thought of his serious tribute to her memory, 

‘ Mr. Prior to Lord and Lady Lexington, 

‘ Hague, Rlarcli 1, 1695, 

‘ I am as yet so afflicJoil for tlie death of our dear mistress, that I 
cannot express it in bad verse, as all the world here does; all that I 
have done was to-day on Sehevcling*Sands, with the point of niy 
sword :— 

^ Number thousands extended here ; 

So many Mail’s virtues were : 

Number the drops tliat yonder roll; 

So many griefs press William’s soul/—p. 63, 

We must recollect that a sword was then, and for near a cen¬ 
tury later, a part of a gentleman’s ordinary dress. It would not 
have diminished Prior’s poetical reputation if he had suffered the 
*nexT tide to have quietly obliterated all recollection of these 
affected miisings Tret^ot, Biva. doLKonsir/ts —which are now worth quoting 
only to mark that the courtly topic of the moment was the king’s 
excessive grief. Another, however, of Prior’s letters leaves no 

doubt that oA one point at least his own regret was sincere 
_ « _ 

* Since the horrid loss of her Majesty, at naming of which my Lord 

will sigh and my Lady will cry, Ifnotest I have written nothing but 
nonsense, which is a present I humbly offer to some of my corre¬ 
spondents, but it is so not very proper for you. Upon this occasion I 
have lost my senses and 100Z. a year, which is something for a philo¬ 
sopher of my circumstances/—^p. 46- 

He had, it seems, a small office in the QneeiiS establishment— 
probably that which Johnson erroneously calls Gentleman of the 
King^s Aedchambern His grief, however, whatever it may have 
been, wm very soon alleviated by some * hopes of promotion^— 
and he proceeds in a strain that reminds us of the pleasantry in 
Steele’s play, where the undertaker reproaches liis men with 
, negligence and ingratitude: pay you,’ he says, ‘for looking 

dismal; and the more J pa/you^ the merrier you look^ 

M. have given notice of this cruel change to the States and 
.Miniaters here, in a long trailit^ cloak and a huge band, the one 

quite 
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quite dirty with this thaw, the other really slubbered with my tears, 

1 am 80 much in earnest in this sad aifair, tiiat people think 1 an> some¬ 
thing very considerable in England, that liave such a regard to the 
public, and it makes me cry afresh when they airfc me in what county 
my lands are. Whetlier this proceeds from loyally or interest God 
knows —but I have truly cried a baMn full. Je n^en puis plm; His 
impossible for me to tell you the sorrow that reigns universally in 
Holland: these people, wiiu never had any passions before, are now 
touched, and marble weeps.’—p. 47. 

Stepney, another, though qiinor poet, just appointed minister 
at Dresden, was also a correspondent of Lord Lexington’s, and he 
too thought it necessary to put Ins muse into court mourning, in 
an elaborate poem which was published in the London Gazette of 
the 11th March, 1695, and is really not without merit; but he 
confesses to Lord Lexington that ‘ with the beggarly impudence 
of a poet’ he took this occhsion ‘of reminding Lord Portland 
of a gold medal and chain which that lord had promised him four 
years before, for his poem on the ^ing*s* voyage^ and which he 
bad never yet seen’ (p, 73). Moreover, a inonlli before the 
gazetted poem Stepney celebrated the king’s grief in a way that 
seems to leave little doubt that he had been invited to take up that 
tiieme, and that he was laughing at it in his sleeve :— 

‘ I have several elegies from good hands on the Queen’s death, which 
I will forward to Vienna for the Ladies’ entertainment when 1 get to^ 
Dresden. I have had no time to settle to it^ and'could only hammer 
out one distich upon the Queen’s dying resolutely and the King’s 
grieving immoderately, which is as follows:— 

So greatly Mary died and William grieves, 

You’d think the hero gone, the woman lives—^ 

Which a friend thus burlesqued:— 

Siwe death’s a Jacobite^hat thus bewitches: 

/ soul .wears petticoats, and hers the breeches ; 

j^laa! alas! we’ve err’d iu our commanders, 
t WiB should have knotted and Moll gone for Flanders.’ 

This doggrel seems to realise the old dramatic paradox, ‘ a lament¬ 
able tragedy full of pleasant mirth! ’ 

Of Stepney so litde is known, that we shall extract one or two 
passages from his letters to Lord Lexington, which are amoxigst 
the liveliest of the whole series 

W8mI, Feb. 33,na94. 

„ 13,} 1695. 


‘ I should send your Lordship some news from England, but I know 
not where to begin., If ypu have,anyth?og particular to ask me, state 
your queries, and I will resolve them as well as I can when I get to 
Dr^en. The great Court is at Barely House [Berkeley House, thi 
of the nlnsess Anne]; ibr she ladles nmst have some pkee 
: to 
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to show themselves, I had an audience of conge, both of Trincess 
and Prince, and never saw a greater concourse. The King will cer¬ 
tainly make the campaign, and, I believe, will declare as much to the 
Parliament when he sees them next— io Jiave^ in a manner, their con¬ 
sent^ lest his crossing the water in this nice conjuncture be called 
abdication. This is the talk of the Jacobites, who say likewise he 
wdll take Prince George over with him to be sure of him. Poor 
Duke Slirewsbury will be quite blind, and Sir J. Trenchard stone 
dead, very shortly. Wo have a weak Ministry at present, and, for 
au«ht I see, nobody hrigucs the employment [of Secretary of State]. 
Mr, Blathwayt might Iiave it, but seeigs to decline it, because, without 
envy, he is warmer as he is. The vogue of the lown speaks of Lord 
Montague and ConiptrorTer Wharton. I wish ;^ur Lordship were at 
Loiric 10 end (he dispute, and be oiir provincial, ins(cad*of our corre¬ 
spondent.’ 

16 

‘At the King's Quartets lefore Namur, Aug. 1695. 

‘ You will allow me to magnify my merit in telling you that I have 
brought nty detachment’*' safe and sound to join our armies just in time, 
w'hen we have most need of th^n, I have been here three days, and 
expect to satisfy my curiosity in seeing botli a battle and a storm, for 
wo think w^e shall hav(3 both within three or four days. 

^ I never led a more pleasant life; the King is very gracious to 
me, and continues my allowance for only attending him from one 
camp to another ou other people’s horses. 

ijiLS conhdent (lie coeliorn and castle will be ours ; the breaches 
are large in both of them. You may believe me : I have seen them, 
for I have been both on the batteries and in the trenches without being 
Godfreyed.f We arc likewise certain of beating the French if tltey 
dare to attack tis, foFowe have 70,000 men, which is as great an army 
as they are aMe to bring together. • • 

‘ This I tell you that you may drink your bottle quietly with Mr. 
Heemskerck, without being molested with v^hat other letters and 
gazettes may tell you, , . • . - 

‘ This day the Duke of Ormond remembered yw, and the other 
day Mr. Blathwayt, in the best Grecian wine that was ever tipped 
over tongue. You know Jupiter was born in Candia, and were^ a 
god, 1 would live in an island that produces such wines. Coehorn 
has laid the Elector of Bavaria 400 pistols that all the works are ours, 
and we mat^ters of the place^ before Wednesday the 31st. Others 
may write you more serious news.’ 

General Coborn, the celebrat^ rival of Vauban, and who had 

constructed the work at Namur distinguished by his name, lost 

' ' . . . . - . ■ ' ■ . . . . .— , 

« ^Mr. Stepney bad been comminnoned to iiurry the advance of a body of Hewian 
ieoopB which were marching to Namufr^ 

t Tbe Editor says —^ Mr. Oodflreif, th^ Deputy-Governor of the Bank of Biigland, 
woi'kiiled by a cannon ball *u the treaelMs bePcire Naiiatir, while in attcndancie oa-tbe 
He waa the twother of Sir BdmoiidUii^ Godfrey.^-Tina hanker had eomeover to 
auaogesoine xpouyEy with tbe Jia|]^,>and wouU needeiaa lomethiDg.ef ml war. 

his 
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his wager without any derogation from his skill, for the garrison 
capitulated the very next day to that he had named. 

Prior’s letters afford abundant evidence that Pope’s mean 
opinion of his talents for business was exceedingly unjust. It 
is sufficiently clear, a priori^ that having^ been favourably dis¬ 
tinguished by his services under William’s own eye, as secretary 
to the mission at the Hague, he would not, if he had not shown 
himself quite equal to the employment, have been advanced 
to the important post of secretary to the negotiation at Rys- 
wick, in which William toerk so great a part and so deep an 
interest. Nor, again, would he, but for Ips personal merit, have 
been selected from^o many diplomatists to be secretary of Lord 
Portland’s ostentatious embassy to Paris; nor, after some years’ 
absence from public affairs, could he, without a considerable re¬ 
putation in diplomacy, have been called from his retirement by 
such men as Oxford and Botingbroke, on so great and so delicate 
an occasion as the treaty of Utrecht; ijior, above all, would he 
have been so cruelly and groundlescly persecuted by the Whigs, 
afj(er the Hanoverian succession, if he had not been a persoi> of 
considerable merit, weight, and importance. Mr. Manners Sutton 
of course has selected from his correspondence,- apparently very 
voluminous^ such passages as seemed to afford the most intelli¬ 
gible and amusing extracts, which of course can give but a very 
imperfect view of his graver labours. Our extracts inn?*’,lie 
under a greater degree of the same difficulty. We select two or 
three that throw a little light on Prior’s personal history, of which 
we know less than of any man of equal station in litemtui'C and 
politics, for though, as Johnson says of him, ^ he wt^nted not wis¬ 
doma statesman nor elegance as a poet,’ his literature was for 
a time obscured by his politics, and bis politics have been since 
forgottm in his literature, and between two stools bis fame seems 
to us to have sunk lower than it deserves. 

* Mr. Prior to Lord Lexington. 

* Hague^ Oct, 9, 1696, N. S. 

< As to my own concerns, I have been briguing and ilatteringat Loo, 
and, 1 believe, have brought the matter so as that nobody will stand 
before me in my pietensions to the ^retaryship of the embassy; but, 
my Grod! what is it 1 or am fond of having? since there is not 
five pounds to be got out of the' Treasury, and I owe five hundred. 

* It would have been better niatmers to have named your Lordship 
before me, but we are ih a world where no man thinks of anything but 
himself. What I hear, is that whereverparade of this e^ibaasy may 
be, the su^tance of it wiU be at Vieitni^ and that your Lordahifi is too 
usrful < to thinks on. to be removed'$ 4his is the 

terrribie efibet of your duty^ atod'you ought to have had iem 

sense 
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sense to be signing a treaty amongst others, since you are thought to 
have enough to do the thing, in effect, alone. 

‘ My obedient service is never to be omitted to the fair Secretary 
[Lady Lexington]; I have but one piece of news for her this time, 
which is, that my Lady Athloiie, being a provident housewife, has at 
several times killed ten of the stags about Loo, and salted them for her 
servants, for which the King has fined the dame 600 pounds sterling.’— 
p. 224. 

Tlie correspondence is full of complaints of the scantiness and 
irregularity witli which onr foreign^ninisters were paid—and poor 
Prior was, iu all his public life, a sad instance of it, for at the 
cl(?se of his last mission to Prance he was actually detained in Paris 
for the very moderate debt he had been forced to incur for his sub¬ 
sistence, and might have been at last really reduced (as he says) ‘ to 
bo a blind ballad-singer on Fleet Bridge/ if he had not had, during 
his exaltation, the prudence of retaining a fellowship which he had 
early attained at St. John’s ^College, Cambridge. When lie was 
reproached, wl^le holding high and brilliant office, with the reten¬ 
tion of this humble but honourable provision, he is reported to have 
excaised himself by saying, in a homely but expressive phrase, that 
‘ after all it would secure him a joint of mutton and a clean shirt J 
Ills performance of bis duties at the Hague and Ryswiek seems to 
have conciliated the special favour of Lord Villiers—soon after 
P-3]j'y Jersey—himself a favourite with the king, and ambassador 
to the Congress; for we find (what we had only had a hint of in the 
Vernon Correspondence) that on the nomination of Lord Jersey 
to the Viceroyalty of Ireland, Prior was appointed his secretary :— 

* Wish metjoy of my being named Secretary for Ireland, wUcR I 
hope will prove some settlement, and be- a patent for hindering me 
from starving. I know nothing that would make my new dignity 
more agreeable to me than it is, bul^that your Lordship in PIngland 
should be in the post you deserve [Secretary of State], and send me 
the King’s orders to Dublin/—p. 265. 

Neither of these appointments, it seems, took place. Lord Jersey 
was for a short time Secretary of State, when Prior became his 
under-secretary; the Peer, however, was soon removed, and Prior 
was compensated by being appointed a Lord of Trade, which place 
he seems to have held till 1706—^but it does not appear how or where 
his time whs occupied from that date till Queen Anne’s Tory minis¬ 
try recalled him in 1710 to, hs Johnson says, ‘ his former employ¬ 
ment of making treaties,’ and hini most confidentially in the 
negotiations that were concluded the next year at Utrecht. Itria 
beyond our present bounds to say . any thing more of thcr tre^y of 
Utrecht^ but we think it right to rolmrve that the chai^ made 
against Prior of haring chm^fCd his party', which xfo' doubt 

sioned 
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ftioned tbe subsequent animosity of the Whigs, was to a great de¬ 
gree unjust. It is clear, from his correspondence with Lord Lex¬ 
ington, that he was on principle exceedingly averse to the conti¬ 
nental war which we were then waging, and he would naturally 
be so to the more exhausting and not more justifiable one in which 
we were subsequently involved; but, moreover, a diplomatist by 
profession is something like a soldier or a sailor, who is not at 
liberty to refuse liis services, when the goveniment thinks proper 
to employ him, on any plea of personal opinions or connexions. 

Shortly after Quern Mary’S death, the discovery of a system of 
corruption in the J^ieaker, some members, and officers of tlie 
House of Commons, excited much interest:— 

‘ The Chamberlain of London has given the committee an account 
that, by order of the Court of Aldermen, he paid the Speaker 1000 
guineas, as their acknowledgment for his kindness to them in expediting 
tlie Orphans Bill, and the Clerk of the Bouse, Mr. Joddrell, had 100^ 
’Tis said that more has been given for*that bill, by the parties con¬ 
cerned, to whom above 5COO/, has b{!fen brought to account for the 
charges of that act, but to whom the same has been disbursed does 
not yet appear.’— Frniow to Lexington^ p. 67. 

Lord Portland, who was not over fond of a House of Commons 
that had already showed some jealousy of the King’s ^*ants to 
bis Dutch favourites, says— • 

^ You will Imve heard enough of w hat has passed, and is passing, in 
the Lower House, and that they are likely to push still further their 
inquiry'respecting the ailair of the Orphatks and the East India Com¬ 
pany, which may touch their own members, 

‘ it reminds me of a party w))o, having got drunk together, quarrel, 
and separate with bloody noses.’—p. 72. 

It was alleged that Ltnrd Portland himself had been offered 
50,000/,, hut it is certain that even if offered it was refused: there 
is, however, little doubt that th& Duke of Leeds, so remarkable 
in the reign of Charles 11. azul at the Revolution, had accepted 
5000/, for his good offices in a particular measure; and Mr. Guy, 
M,P.i and Seiapetary of the Treasury, was expelled and sent to the 
Tower for bavutg received a bribe of 200 guineas for passing the 
accounts of a regiment. Certsdnly those Whig gentlemen who 
regenm^ted our cointtitudon, and affected such political puritanism, 
appear to have kitioduced into the management of public busi¬ 
ness a laxity of pi»is(mal pnne^e quite worthy of their prede¬ 
cessors in patriotism*^Algernon .Sf^ey and his fellow-wc^ies, 
wlio were bribed by the FmncliJdi^ play the paits of English 

• patri<ks^: We lamty, 

most venkd £DTt%::ba Mr. VenoN^lsIdnuidfthai^ 

ton 
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ton for a present made him by Mr. Varey, Lis lordship’s agent, in 
his name, which the editor thus explains :— 

^ The present referral to was a douceur of 10/., with which Mr, 
Varey bespoke tiie assistance of Mr. Vernon in passing Lord Lexington’s 
bill of extraordinaries, f^either of the parties engaged in this trans¬ 
action seems to have thought that there was any impropriety—and 
there certainly was nothing uncommon—in the attempt to propitiate 
an utlicer of the Government by a present of money. It appears from 
one of Mr. Varey’s letters to Lord Lexington, that Mr. Ellis, the 
under secretary in Sir William TrurnUuH’s office, received a similar 
present on a similar occasjion ; and indeed it uas the common custom 
of the (lay lo ofitT and to receive such fees.'—p. JcS, note. 

There is no doubt a distinction to be invade between perquisites 
and corruption—between tlie regular acknowledged fees of office 
—and such douceurs as were paid—soyietiines, no doubt, only to 
accelerate the doing what was right—(and this may have been 
Mr. Vernon s and Mr. Ellis’s jcasc)—but too often for assisting in, 
or at least conniving at, what \^s known to be wrong—as was that 
of Mr. Guy’s and of several other persons detected at lliis time. 
Addison, at his outset in office as secretary to the Lord Lieuten¬ 
ant of Ireland, made a law to himself, as Swift has recorded,, 
never to remit his regular fees in civility to his friends, ‘ for/ said 
ho, ‘ I may have a hundred friends, and if iny fee be two guineas, I 
,fiLal^.l^*olinquisbing my right, lose 200 guineas and no friend gain 
more than two: there is therefore no proportion between the good im¬ 
parted and the evil suffered.’—(Jolinson’s Life.) Mr. Pitt com¬ 
menced, and subsequent governments have carried out, the gradual 
abolition of fee^ in all the dej>artments of the State as regards jLlic 
emoluments of individual officers:—a system, about the advantages 
of which—and especially as regarded the convenience of men of 
business—great doubts were at on§ time entertained, but which 
we think experience has shown to be most advantageous to all 
parties, in every point of view, Init especially in that in which it 
was most problematical—the facilities of transacting all kinds of 
public business. 

Among Lord Lexington’s correspondents was an anonymous 
infonnant in Paris—a spy, it would seem, of the British govern¬ 
ment, but bow it happened that bis information was addressed so 
circuitously to,Lord Lexington at Vienna does not appear. It must 
have beer, either that he had some special knowledge of and con« 
fidenoe in Lord Lexington—-or th^, for the purpose of secrecy, afo 
out-of-the-way channel was preferred—or, which may be the most 
probable, that daese leUers wme only coptM, traiuuaasAted to L^ 
l^xijQgton from bome^ This conespo&dent^ whoever he tnay hnve 
been, was certaiidr well infinmied, and his comxnuns^aitkme must 

have 
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have been important, and the extracts from them are still interest¬ 
ing. They are particularly so on the point of the intended inva¬ 
sion of EnglJind contemporaneously with the plot for assassinating 
King William; and from a comparison of facts and dates, it seems, 
as the Editor remarks, hardly possible, notwithstanding the dis* 
claimer of the courts of both Versailles and St, Germain's, but 
that they must have been aware of the plot, that the invasion was 
project^ with a view to the success of that conspiracy, and that 
it was abandoned on its detection and failure. Of these, and the 
proceedings against the crifiiinals, as well, indeed, as of several 
other important i^^atters of domestic history, Lord Lexington’s 
correspondents gave him a more lively anecdotal, and at tlie same 
time authentic account, than can be found in any of the professed 
histories. But it is too extensive and too scattered to be collected 
into our limits. 

We intimated at the outset the impossibility of giving within 
the compass of one of our articles anything like a full account of 
all the topics which such a work fembraces. We have now done 
all we could well undertake—namely, the exhibiting a general 
view and a few specimens of the contents of the volume—such 
as will, we hope, recommend it alike to the mere readers for 
amusement and to the more serious notice of those who may wish 
to study authentic details of foreign and domestic afhurs during 
an interesting epoch. To both these classes the 
search and judicious observations of the Editor will, we can 
venture to promise them, be of infinite advantage; and if the 
leisure which the vicissitudes of political life now give him is to 
be' continued, we do not see that it can be more usefully or 
honourably employed than in such literary exercises and his¬ 
torical researches. 


T 


Art. VIL —Principles of Geology; or the Modem Changes of the 
Earth and its InhaJbitants considered as illustrative of Geology, 
By Sir C. Lyell. Eighth Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. 1850. 

2. A Manual of Elementary Geology ; or the Ancient Changes of 
the Earth ond its Inhahifants, as illustrated hf Geological 
Monumerds, By, 'Sir Lyell. Third and entirely revised 
Edition. 8va , i85L 

3. Anni^rsary Address to Geological Society^ Fehruary^ 1851. 

, By Sir C, tyeljl, President ofthe S^ety, SVo. 

Treatise tw^y years ago established Sir Chaiies 
^ LyelFs both the: Mt^^xry , and ^^c 

^philosophy of his favourite science; but he by and by saw the 

expediency 
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expediency of separating tlic two classes of its materials; and we 
have now before us the Eighth Edition of the Principles^ with 
the Third of the Elemental Manual of Geology* These numer¬ 
ous editions of each have all had the character of new works 
impressed upon them to an extent remarkable—perhaps unique; 
but this is only saying in other words that the author has kept 
pace with the most rapidly advancing of the mixed sciences—an 
advance, let us add, which has itself been very largely accelerated 
by the masterly epitomes of it thus from time to time prepared 
by the same highly-giftfed and indefatigable hand. The character 
of novelty belonging to the various editions has resulted wholly 
from the* growth of geological data —the necessity of constantly 
incorporating or substituting fresh details, proofs, or illustrations. 
The leading theory according to which the data are explained 
and arranged continues the same. Startling as it sounded to 
most geologists when, twenty years'^ago, it was affirmed that 
^the existing causes of change in the animate and inanimate 
tcorld might be similar notjynly in kind^but in degree^ to those 
which have prevailed during many successive modifications of the 
eartKs crust^^ that fertile and guiding Principle of Sir Cliarlcs 
Lyell’s Geological I^hilosophy seems to have gained a deeper 
and wider basis as the facts of the science have gone on accumu-. 
lating. 

In the eighth edition of the Principles^ as in the first, the 
mmAsr^ltcr giving a definition of geology and some observations 
on its nature, objects, and relations to other sbicnces, premises a 
sketch of the progress of opinion, particularly as exemplified 
in successive cosmogonies; ascribing the visionary systems of 
his earlier predecessors to the prevalence of the theory directly 
opposcil to his own leading Principle; and tracing this prevalence 
to prepossessions in regard to the duration of past time, to our 
peculiar position as inhabitants of^he land, and to our not seeing 
the subterranean changes actually in progress. He then endeavours 
to show that neither the different climates which formerly pre¬ 
vailed in the northern hemisphere, nor the former changes *ih 
physical geomphy (chap. VlIJ.), nor the alleged progressive 
development <f organic tife (chap, lA.), lend any real support to 
the opinion which he impugns^ 

In chap. the suppoi^ intensity of aqueous forces at remote 
periods is considered, and the slow accumulation of strata is 
proved their fossils. Attention is called to the evidence of 
I^pse of time afforded by the veLst masses 6£ sedimentary deposits 
that have been rembvra fiom igpeous rocks by the action of 
water. It^ has bem teca^y shown bs the^Mcmoirs^ 

Survey of Great Britain, that' n-series of phlieowm strati^ not less 
" V than 
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than 10,000 feet in thickness, has been stripped off considerable 
areas in South Wales and some of the adjacent counties of 
England. But the rate of denudation, it is contended, can only 
keep pace with that of deposition. The gain must always have 
equalled the loss, and vice versSt; a truism which Sir Charles 
Lyell apologises for insisting on, in his Anniversary Address 
for 1850, because in many geological speculations, he observes, it 
is taken for granted that the external crust of the earth has b^n 
always growing thicker, in consequence of the accumulation of 
stratified rocks, as if they were not produced at the expense of 
pre-existing rocks, stratified cor unstratified. 

Perhaps one of the most remaTkable^^tTiunlphs of the Phi¬ 
losophy wljich es^kins geological phenomena by the .operation of 
existing causes, is that of its application to the transport and 
arrangement of the erratic blocks, which lie scattered, often of 
enormous size, over the northern parts of Europe and North 
America. Eacb year’s exj^rience has added to the confidence in 
the author^s original suggestion of the transporting power of ice 
in regard to these blocks and boulder stones. 

In the Xlth chapter, which handles the more difficult question 
of the supposed former intensity of the igneous force, we have a 
most striking specimen of the writer's acuteness and logical 
powers. Subsequent investigations into the evidences of the 
geological periods during which the upheaval of mountain 
chains has been accomplished, have added singular 
expected force to his Une of argument agamst the peculiar 
intensity of the expansive nower of heat during the ancient 
periods of this planet. When the granitic basis and other 
platonic constituents of the AJjte were fanked amongst the 
earliest monuments in geology, the formation of so stupendous 
a range of mountains naturally engendered corresponding ideas of 
the intensity of the assumed primeval forces by which their 
summits were lifted up. M. Desnoyers, however, had stated, 
some years ago, in his Address to the French Geological Society, 
< that tbe more the Alps are studied the younger they growand 
it is now determined, chiefly by the researches of Sir Roderick 
Murchisbn in 1847, that the whole of the mighty operation of 
their upheaval wSas effected during the tertiary epoch. As Sir 
Charles Lyell pithtty remarks, ^the clay of London was in course 
of accumulalioxi as ^ iharine mod at a time when the ocean still 
rolled its waves, ovfer the space now occupied by some of the 
loftiest Alpine 

In former edi^i^ d£ the * Principles^ ’ Sir Charles ably 
signed against the of Elte de Beoumotit,. rela¬ 
tive to the viap;, that titey were dasp 
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to a single upthrow un seul jet), and which the accomplished 
French sqavan regarded as one of the most violent that the land 
of Europe ever experienced. The course of discovery, aiding the 
force of our author’s reasoning, has since led M. de Beaumont to 
frankly confess his error: and be and M. Dufrenoy now agree 
with M. Durocher, that in the Pyrenean cliain, notwithstanding 
the general simplicity*of its structure, six, if not seven, systems of 
dislocation, each chronologically distinct from the otlier, can be 
made out. 

Amongst the most important of the recent additional evidences 
of the gradual movements of the ca^jth’s crust durii^ periods Icmg 
antecedent to the formation of the Alj)s or Pyrenees, are those 
which have resulted from the assiduous and^Ufi^iassed labours of 
the distinguished geologists occupied in the Onbtance Survey. 
In one of their late Memoirs we are informed that in Wales, and 
the contiguous parts of England, a maximum thickness of 32,000 
feet (more than six miles) of Carlx>ni£Srous, Devonian and Silurian 
beds, lias been measured, the whole formed whilst the bed of the 
sea was continuously and ftgmquilly subsiding. These and the 
like observations help to realize our conceptions of the' enormous 
lapse of past time which our author invokes as his chief aid in 
illustrating, by reference to actual causes, the immense operations 
of which we now contemplate the completion in various parts 
of the earth’s surface. 


oMii^Th&imagination,* says Lyell, after adverting to analogous instances 
of slow depression and upheaval, ^may well recoil from the vain effort 
of conceiving a succession of years sufficiently vast to allow of the 
accomplishment of contortions and inversions of stratified masses like 
those of the higher Alps; but ita:‘|K>wers are equally incapable of com¬ 
prehending th6 time required fbt grinding down the pebbles of 4 con¬ 
glomerate 8000 feet in thickness. In this case, however, there is no 
mode of evading the obvious condition, since every pebble tells its 
own tale. Stupendous as is the aggregate result, there is no escape 
from the necessity of assuming a lapse of time suflSciently enormous to 
allow of so tedious an operation.* , . 


We can only briefly allude to flie delightful contents of the 
2nd Book, treating of the changes in the inorganic creatimi^ such 
as are known to have t^en pla^ within die historical era. In it 
an account is given of the observed effects of aqueous causes, such 
as rivers, springs, tides, cuictents, torrent, and floods-rr-the carry¬ 
ing power of river ice—origin and tomaspwriag power o£ 
ground-ice, glacis, and icebergs. Afterword the effecto and 
l^bable esmsesof the y^cauio, and earthquake are cpnsiderecL 
The third ^ condud^ ^k, |n the present; 
tbe iPrinripW/r devo^^ to tba 

' r note 
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now in progress^ and is divisible into two parts; the first of which 
ctmiprehcnds all questions relating to the variability of species 
and the limits assigned to their duration, as well as the effects 
produced by the powers of vitality on the state of the earth’s 
surface: while the second explains the processes by which 
the remains of animals^ and plants existing at any particular 
period may be preserved or become fossil; and the work con¬ 
cludes by a lucid and interesting account of the formation of coral 
reefs. 

With regard to the ‘ Manual of Elementary Geology,’ in which 
is included the matter of the Fourth Book of the first edition of the 
‘ Principles,’ we may repeat emphatically^,, after profiting by its 
study, tlic quthor’s statement that it is not an epitome of the 
‘Principles of Geology,’ nor intended as introductory to that 
work; and we beg to add our conviction that it is the best ele¬ 
mentary work of instruction in the science of Geology, whether in 
regard to the clearness an(^ intelligibility of the definitions and 
descriptions, the arrangement of the topics, the comprehensive 
grasp of the divisions and relations /If the science, the masterly 
ease of the style throughout, or the number, accuracy, and beauty 
of the woodcuts incorporated with the text. 

The Principles and the Manual, in their present form, are 
each complete in itself, and only relate to one smother inasmuch 
as, if the student should ask which he should read first, their 
author recommends him ‘ to .begin with the Principle s^ as he 
may then proceed from the known to the unknown, and bcprcH 
vided beforehand with a key for interpreting the ancient pheno¬ 
mena whether of the organic or inorganic world, by reference to 
changes now in progress.’ 

Some may object that the student would thereby" be liable to 
get a bias in favour of the uniformitariaii views which characterize 
Sir Charles Lycll’s cxplanatio^ns of the phenomtma of geology. 
We do not participate in any fear of or dislike to su(^ a bias being 
impressed on the mind of the beginner, deeming it a salutary 
codnterpoise to that innate tendency to view the stupendous re¬ 
sults of the forced that have affected the earth’s criist in relation to 
the requisite amount of force, without due refiection on the time 
over which that force may have been diffused in producing the 
effects witnessed. 

It is well that tko student should know something of the nature 
of the various forces, now more or less actively operating in chang¬ 
ing the inorganic wofid.,. If any prepossession is. to .be depre- 
ns likely to .r^U from his introduction to geology by Sir 
Charles Ly^’s Primuples,- itis in ri'ferencb to the organic wmrld. 

Little, very little coib^ptlhilnvelyy in known of the circumstanswn 

. r'. ^ 
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that have led to the extinction of organic species, and absolutely 
nothing of the causes of the introduction of new species, or 
whether secondary causes have therein operated at all. Yet there 
is a strongly marked tendency throughout the writings of Sir 
Charles Lyell to apply the same principles in explanation of the 
changes in the organic* world which be hii applied with so much, 
and often so unexpected, success to those of the land and sea. 
Herein is shown, we think, the least favourable feature of his 
work, although it is comparatively masked in the edition before 


us. 

The author has, however, in his last Anniversary Address to the 
Geological Society, brdifght out his uniformitvian views as applied 
to plants and animals, in formal and. direct opposition to what 
he admits to be the prevalent but believes to be an erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of the facts of Palmontology. We conceive it our duty, 
therefore, to take up the gauntlet whfeh Sir Charles has thrown 
down, and we do so with the more readiness, as his challenge 
forms a prominent feature^ in the Edinburgh PhilosophiraJ 
Journal for July 1851, where it appears without any sign of 

dissent on the part of the able and experienced editor, Professor 
Jameson. 

Sir Charles, in illustration of the doctrine which he assails, viz. * 
that ‘ a gradual development in the scale of being, both aniin=.| 
and vegetable, from the earliest periods to our oivn time can be 
from palaeontological evidence,’ cites recent works by 
Sedgwick, Owen, and Hugh Miller. The passage most to the 
point, from the celebrated Discourse on the Studies of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, is as follows:— 


‘ The elevation of the Fauna of successive periods was not made bv 
transmutation, hubby creative additions j and it is by watching 

_ xi_i._ _ • 1 V ^ . . V (.neat; 


additions that we get some insight into .Nature’s true historical pro- 
gress. Judgingi by our evidence (and by what else have we any right 
to judge ?) there was a time when CeplMopoda wwe the highest tv^ 
of animal life. They were th«i the FrmaiUs, of this world, and, 
responding to thdir office and positioib some of them were of noble 
structure and gigantic size., But these cmatures were degraded 
from their rank at the head of Nature, and Fishes next took 
the lead: and they did not rise up in Nature in spine ’degenerate 
form, as if tliey were but the transmuted progeny of tlfo 
Icpoda, but thgr itatted intb Iffe ih the ^ety highesi ’ ichthvic^M 
ever crea^. Following 
took the 

flmiHsiied during th6cottna«a.agtep«4ke eeeoodatf period' W tfid Idi 
and despots- of the werid« to 

sppnd^.to;their tosated 

01!^ were »<Jt merely gitot m et(^h tod etiritoe, but ttere aSaui- 
Toja mucxix. HO. cwxvni. 2 k mically 
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mscally raised for above any fbrms of the Reptile class now living in 
the world. This class, however, was, in its turn, to lose its rank; 
what is more, it underwent (when considered collectively) a positive 
organic degradation before the end of the secondary period—and this 
took place countless ages before terrestrial mammals of any living type 
had been called into being. were added next (near the com¬ 

mencement of the tertiary period), and seem to have been added sud¬ 
denly, Some of the early extinct forms of this class, which we now 
know only by ransacking the ancient catacombs of Nature, were power¬ 
ful and gigantic, and we believe,they were collectively well fitted for 
the place they filled. But they, in their turn, were to be degraded 
from iheir place at the head of Nature, and she became what she now 
is by the addition of^Man. By this last addition she is more exalted 
than she was before. Man stands by himself the despotic lord of the 
living world; not so great in oigpuic strength as many of the despots 
that went before him in Nature's dtronicle, but raised far above them 
all by a higher development df the brain—^by a framework tliat fits him 
for the operations of mechanical skill—by superadded reason—by a 
social instinct of combination—by a prescieuce that tells him to act 
prospectively—by a conscience that retakes him amenable to law—by 
conceptions that transcend the narrow limits of his vision~by hopes 
that have no full fruition here—by an inborn capacity of rising from 
individual foots to the apprehension of general laws—by a conception 
*of a cause for all the phenomena of sense—and by a consequent belief 
in a God of Nature. Such is the history of Creation.’— 
p. ccxvi. 

We take next the quotation from Miller;— 

‘ It is of itself an extraordinary fact, witliout reference to other con¬ 
siderations, tliat the order adopted by Cuvier in his Animal King- 
dpm as tliat in which the four great classes vertebrate animals, 
wheki marshalled according to their rank and standing, naturally range, 
diould be also that in which they occur in the order of time. 1*he 
brain, which bears an average proportion to the spinal cord of not more 
than two to one, came first: it iii' the brain of a fish; that which bears 
to the spinal cord an average proportion of two-and-a-half to one, suc¬ 
ceeded it: it is the brain of a reptile; then came the brain averaging 
as three to one: it is that of the bird. Next in succession came the 
brain that a^etagesas font to one: it is the mammal; and, last of all, 
there ajipfittred a iMuiA that averages as twenty-three to onereasoning, 
<»letildtingeiaR had ccane upon the scene.’— Foot^printsifthe Creator, 


p. 283. 




Tbe pan^ntpitioited from Owen’s ‘ Nature of Limbs' we do 
iM}t repeat, as ^ st^s, in reference to the:ivertebrate sub- 
that the form first inefoddbaa. 
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Charles Lyell had previously stated^ of the same age as the lowest 
Silurian deposits in this country, then, according to the interpre¬ 
tation of those footprints given by Professor Owen,* a cold- 
blof'ded reptile, probably chelonian, was coeval with the oldest 
known fish. And the generalization, according to actual evidence, 
would be, that the ('oM-blooded vertebrata preceded, by a long 
series of ages, the warm-blooded ones. Sir Charles Lyell, how¬ 
ever, goes farther, and repudiates the theory of successive deve^ 
lopineat of organic life; and, as he premises a brief preliminary 
statement of the principal points whjch Ije expects to establish in 
opposition to that thcoip^ we shall, in the remainder of our article, 
confine ourselves to an examination of their mine. ^ 

‘ Fiist, in regard to fossil plants, it is natural that those less 
developed tribes which inhabit salt water, should be the oldest yet 
known in a fossil state, because tlie lowest strata which we have 
hitherto found happen to be marine, atthough the contemporaneous 
Silurian land may very probublj have been iiihabiu*d by plants more 
highly organized. • 

^ Secondly, the most ancient ferrestrisl flora with which w'e can be 
said to have any real acquaintance (the carboniferous) contains coni- 
ferae, which are by no means of the lowest grade in the phajiiogamous 
class, and, accordingto many botanists of high authority, palms, which- 
are as highly organized as any members of tlie vegetable creation. 

* Thirdly, in the secondary formations, from the trias»>ic to the Purbeck 
ijjiclnsivjj^gymnospenns allied to Zamiaand Cycas predominate; but 
witfT tliesie are associated some monocotyledons or endogens, of species 
inferior to no phdenogamous plants in the perfection or complexity of 
their urgaiis. 

' Fourthly, in the stiiata from the cretaceous to the uppermost ter¬ 
tiary inclusive, all the princi{ial classes of ]i\ing plants occur, inclufling 
the dicotyledonous angio^aperms of Brongniart. During this vast lapse 
of time four or five complete changes of species took place, yet no step 
whatever was made in advance at any %ne of those periods by tlie addi¬ 
tion of more highly organized planis,'— Address^ 21. 

Witli respect to these propositions, we would in the firjt plaCe 
remark that organised beings constitute one great natural assem¬ 
blage of objects. Plants cannot be distinguished from animals 
except by special definitions, of which there liave been several, 
founded,—e.^., on sensation and motion,—on the stomach,—t-on 
the respiratory products,—on the chemical constituUmi of the 
tissues,—gn the sources of nutriment, &c,,-^-eacb of which defini¬ 
tions draws the boundary line sA a dijQ^ent latitude of .the der 
bateable ^ound. No j^neralbsutloa touching the progres^hHv of 
life on this plwet can ^ moteri^y^ by the phenongnnt 

* Apneiidlix to Sir C* Lyen*« Addreas; aud Pro^diDgs of tbs Gtologmf 
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of one particular gi'oup of living beings, least of all by tlic lowest 
group. 

Plants are the lowest forms of organic life; Vegetahilia crescunt 
et vivunt, non sentiunt: the system by whidi the individual takes 
cognizance of the things around it, and puts itself in sentient rela¬ 
tion with them, hsis not begun to appear in any of the botanical 
orders or families. Progress in the organic scale could not be 
exemplified in any great degree within the limits of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and it would be no argument against conclusions based 
on a survey of the animal world from its earliest traces on our 
planet to its actual condition, if even the st^alled highest forms of 
plants had,bocn discovered in the same strata with those first evi¬ 
dences of animal life. 

Such discovery, however, has not yet been made. All that we at 
present know of the vegetation of the globe at the period of tlu; 
earliest known fossiliferous deposits is that it was of that more simple 
or less developed kind which characterises the tribes growing in the 
sea. No doubt the lowest strata which’wc have hitlierto found 
happen to be marine; but it helps us very little forward in the solu¬ 
tion of the great question of stationary or progressive creation to 
^ suggest that the contemporaneous silurian land may very probably 
have been inhabited by plants more higlily organized; because those 
plants may also, with some probability, have been lichens,'mosses, 
ferns, or forms at least of a kindred grade of organisat ion. Wo 
do not know what they were, and our hypotheses must wairTuSir^ 
we do. 

The most ancient terrestrial flora with which pala'ontologists 
have any real acquaintance is that of the carboniferous period; 
antf this contains coniferae, which, although by •no means the 
lowest of the phaenogamous class, are still far from being ranked 
amongst the highest. Whetlvr some of the fossil coal plants are 
referable to the family of true Palms is a point as yet not so 
clearly determined. But if botanists of the highest authority 
v^e^e all agreed as to the existence of those highly organised 
members of the vegetable creation at the carboniferous epoch, as 
they are respecting the predominance of gymnospe^s allied to 
Zamia and Cycas in the secondary beds, from the triassic to the 
Purbcck ineJMsive, and in regard to the presence of exogens 
and dicotyledonous JBngiosperms in the eocene tertiary formations, 
and of trees resemb^ng the Cinnamomum and Fodocarpus in the 
miocene strata^:—facts would still leave the questum of the 
progresiuon of orga^atkm unaffected. Bat of the 500 species of 
coal plonts to which ^aiAl scrupulous Investigations'of 
Adolphe Brm^iatt have restricted the fossil evidcinces, one half 
at least are ferns, and tfaef; greutel' part 6{ the remainder are gym- 

nosperms; 
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nosponns; and. Sir Charleg admits both tlie fact and its re- 
markable character, viz,, that none of the exogens of Lindley or 
difotyledonous angiosperms of JBrongniart, which comprise four- 
fifths of the living flora of the globe, have yet been discovered in 
the coai measures. It must be remembered, too, when the value 
of negative evidence* is called in question, that the whole of 
Europe does not produce more than 50 species of ferns—only 
one-fifth of the numhor that have left their remains in our coa^ 
strata; and accordingly M. Brongniart has called the flora of 
the carboniferous and Permian stratasthe ‘age of Acrogons.* 

In the strata from th|j,triasslc to th(? Purbcck inclusive, plants 
of the family of Zaniia and Cycas, togethc/with conlferse, pre¬ 
dominated in liurope far more tlum anywhere now on the globe 
in corresponding latitudes, and this fauna Brongniart calls the 
‘age of (iymnospenns.’ 

Now, we presume, it will be admitted that Cryptogamia, Phae- 
nogamia, Gyinnospenns, and Dicotyledonous Angiosperms con¬ 
stitute a succession and a progressive one; this is tlic .order in 
which our present collection of facts compels us to arrange the 
records of tlie ancient evidences of vegetable life; and no sugges¬ 
tion of the possibility of contradictory facets, as yet undiscovered,, 
can avail to subvert that order, or ought to affect the conclusions 
legitimately dcducible from it. It is ti*ue that there is no very 
gjeat di^'rence in the perfection or complexity of the organs of 
a monorotyledonous and a dicotyledonous plant, but it is that 
very similarity in their grade of structure which diminishes the 
force of any argument drawn from vegetable fossils against the 
ideas of progression which have been derived from a comparison 
of the fossil re*inains of the animal kingdom. If there be some 
analogy in the succession of forms of the vegetable kingdom, show¬ 
ing a progressively nearer approach to those that now prevail, 
with the more striking progress towards actual forms in the suc¬ 
cessive tribes of the animal kingdom, it is as much as can be ex¬ 
pected to be deduced from vegetable palscontology in referenc-e io 
the main question at issue between the Progressionist and Uni- 
formitarian;^ The Addreis proceeds : 

^ Fifthly, in regard to the animal kingdom, the lowest Silurian strata 
contain highly developed repr^entalives of rhe three great divisions of 
radiata, articuliita, and tnollusca, showing that the marine invertebrate 
animals wer^ as perfect then as?n the existing seas. They also com» 
prise some indit^tions of fish, the scarcity of which in a fossil state, & 
well as the absence of cetacea, does liet ap))ear inexplicabie in tiie 
sent imperfect s^te of oux invdhtigations; whdn we consider tiie com 
responding rari^ aiid: sometimes the absence of the like 
ohmved irt dredging the .beds of existing seas,* ? . 

‘Skthly, 
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‘ Sixthly, the upper Silurian gruiip contains amongst its fossil fish 
cestraciont sharks, than which no ichthyic tyije is more elevated/ 

It is very tfuc that representatives of all the four leartin^ 
divisions of the animal kingdom are met with in the earliest 
sedimentary deposits containing any records of organised beings— 
in other words, in the lowest Silurian strata. ,Not only do species 
of Radiata, Articulata, and Mollusca here occur, but remains of 
Vertebrata liave been found: these, however, arc confined to in¬ 
dications of a cold-blooded reptile and to remains of fishes—and 
amongst the latter no trace of a'well-ossified vertebral column 
appears. Nay, even those piscine rejnains that liave been 
discovered jn the upper Silurian group show a retention of the 
same embryonic state of the skeleton ; although, by the analogy of 
the recent costracion, wc may infer that a well-developed fisl/s 
brain and reproductive system were combined with the cartilagi¬ 
nous backbone. But Sir Charles Lycll makes a large deman«l upon 
our faith in possible contingencies when, referring to the rarity, 
and sometimes the absence, of co/ac<H)us nmiains observed in 
dredging the beds of existing seas, he deems that the causes of 
such scarcity or absence may explain the non-discovery hitherto of 
cctacca in the lowest Silurian strata.—If, notwithstanding the vast 
numbers of fossil fishes that have been discov(;red in Silurian and 
Devonian beds, not one evidence of an ossified body of a vertebra 
lias occurred, whilst almost all the species have shown the de rmal 
skeleton developed in excess, the probability of warm"^loot(ed 
cetacea, with a smooth vascular skin and well-ossifictl internal 
vertebral column having co-cxisted with such crustaceous-like 
fishes, will not appear very great. « 

‘ Seventhly, in the carboniferoi^,fauna there have been recently dis¬ 
covered several skeletons of rutiles of by no means a low or simple 
organization, and in the Permia^. there are saurians of as high a grade 
as any now exbting, while the absence of terrestrial mammalia in the 
paleeozoic rocks generally may admit of the same explanation as our 
ignorance of most of the insects and all the pulinoniferous mollusca, as 
well as of Helices and other land shells of the same era.’— lb. 

With regard to the carboniferous epoch, the President of the 
Geological’^ciety, in the Proposition above cited;'|l^inds tlie 
membet^ that ^ thefe have been recently discovered several skele¬ 
tons of reptili^'of/by no means a low or simple organization.^ 
But no reptile: 1 hi$ ^au organization that can properly be called 
simple or low—-ndr iisb even; for the vertel^ted: t^e 

highest of all. Tj^'question is whether the carbonilerous fauna 
lias yielded any evicteiMc^ a reptile which presents it high and 
complex orgnniKation eosnp^red to the rest ofitM doss. ■ 

The reptiles to whidh Bh* Cliarles refers va his Address* aie 

those, 
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those, probably, that arc indicated by foot-prints in tlie coal strata 
of Greensburgb, Pennsylvania, and wiiicb he had an opportunity of 
exajnining in 1846. He says {Manual, p, 337), ‘ 1 was at once 
convinced of their genuineness —but we confess that we should 
have valued the conclusion more highly if it had been more 
deliberately aiTived We, however, by no inc£uis doubt the 
accuracy of the inferences that have Ix'en drawn as to the general 
character of the animal that left the foot-prints in question. These 
prints were first observed standing out in relief from the lower 
surface of slabs of sandstone, resting on thin layers of fine 
unctuous clay. Casts of cracks occasioned by the siirinking and 
drying of the <lay ac^Anpany, and sometinjes traverse, tlie foot- 
slej>s, juuducing ilistoilion in them ; for the clay mu^t have been 
soft when the animal walked over it and left the impressions, 
wlicrcas, when it afterwards dried up and shrank, it w^ould be too 
hal'd to receive such indentations.* The foot-prints bear the 
gi'eutest resemblance to those which have been discovered in the 
new red sandstones of Europe, luid have been referred to an 
animal called Chirothei^ium; but the fore foot of the American 
Chirothero was less small in proportion to the hind foot, and it 
shows but four toes. The European Chirothero was at first con¬ 
jectured, by Dr. Kaup, to have been a mammiferous animal allied 
to the opossum, but geologists Iiavc since adopted the conclusions 
of Prolgssor Owen, that it was a reptile, having, like the Laby- 
fiifthodsns, the most essential affinities to the Batrachian order. 

Something better than footprints were discovered about the 
same period in the coal formations of Miinstcr-Appcl in Rhenish 
Bavaria—viz. the skjill, vertebral column, and some bones of the 
extremities, oi an animal which was referred by the able pal<eento- 
logist of Frankfurt, M. Herman y^n Meyer, to the class of reptiles, 
undci the name of Apateon pedestvjs. In 1847 Prof, von Dechen 
found in the coal-field of Saarbruck, at the village of Lebadh, 
between Strasburg and Treves, the skeletons of tlwee species of 
reptiles, which were described by Goldfuss under the generic 
name of ArclvegosauTus* These reptiles are regarded by both Yon 
Meyer an^Owen as being most nearly allied to the perenzubran- 
cbiate Ba^cfiia^ c, g, the Broieus anguinus —only that they com¬ 
bined with thoir short and simple ribs a better development of 
the dermal skeleton^ in that respect showing their analogy with 
most of the fishes of the same and antecedent periods. 

Had ^inkmmalia existed in the same number and variety in the 
ancient forests that have contributed to the cqal strata, as in the 
actual woods and swan;y>s .o4the war^ier parts, of the globe^had 
armadillos and anteaters been theujcreatod to feed on the insects, 
sloths pn the leaves, on ^ fruits of the coal plants, 
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as they now do in the Brazilian forests, where the mammals pre¬ 
ponderate over reptiles, we might have expcctecl the first evidence 
of an air-breathing vertebrate animal discovered in the coal fields 
to have been mammalian. The osseous tissue of the skeletons of 
this class is a substance better adapted for preservation in a fossil 
state than the soft coverings of insects ; and*the diminutive size of 
these perishable creatures must be taken into the account, in their 
comparison with the higher vertebrate classes, with reference to the 
probabilities of the discovery of their fossilized remains. When, 
therefore, we find the cloquen,t President affirming {ibid!) that the 
absence of land mammalia in the paleozoic rocks generally may 
admit of the same explanation as our ignorance of most of the 
insects and other terrestrial invertebrata of the same era, we can 
only attribute the oversight of the circumstances more favourable 
to the discovery of mammals to the influence of those uniformi- 
tarian views that have chiefly guided his labours in this field of 
science. 

‘ Eighthly, the fish and reptiles of the secondary rocks are as fully 
developed in their organization as those now living. The birds are 
represented by numerous foot prints and coprolites in the Trias of New 
England, and by a few bones, not yet generically determined, from 
Stonesfield and tlie English Wealderi.'— Ib^ 22. 

It is no argument against the views that naturally arise out of 
the summary of the facts of Palaeontology as they arc nowkno wn^ 
to urge that ‘ the fish and reptiles of the secondary roefis are as 
fully developed in their organization as those now living.’ A 
fish must have the grade of organization of its class as such—and 
sq of a reptile. The question is, whether tbs vertebrata of those 
classes bore the same proportion to birds and mammals as they 
now^do?—whether the estuary and fresh-water formations of 
the secondary periods manifesf .as large a proportion of the fossil 
remains of warm-blooded animals, as those formations of the pre¬ 
sent period might be expected to do, or ev^ as the same forma- 
tidns of the tertiary periods actually have done ? 

Before entering upon this question we will return to the eighth 
proposition which the President expects to establish in opposition 
to the theory of successive development. Our readers will remark 
that he cautiously abstains from the use of the word, * progressive.’ 
Throughout his Address he tries to show that the ^ doctrine of 
successive devdopment is not palaeontologically true.’ We cannot 
suppose that in substituting * successive ’ for ^ progressive ’ he 
would ignore the htida^conclusion of Palaeontology, He nowhere 
at least extends his tergumont ex igt&to to the explanation of the 
non-disoovery of foiins^^ttow only known as pecmlktr to the for* 
mations of one periddj><ilii those of an antecedent or of a later 

period. 
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period.—We take for granted, therefore, that he does not wish 
to be understood as endeavouring to oppose the generally ad¬ 
mitted inference, based on the actual state of palaeontology, that 
the order of things in past time so far differeil from that of the 
presmt as to require new species of animals to be successively 
created, and adapted,*as we must suppose, to as many succes¬ 
sively differing conditions of the surface of our planet. 

Kvory fish and every reptile was doubtless as perfectly adapted 
to the circumstances under which it lived at the remotest of the 
Geological periods, as any fish or^ reptile at the present day: 
in that respect it was ‘ as fiilly developed.’ Palacoutology, how¬ 
ever, has made us acquainted with differonl races of fishes in 
different formations, to which those races respectively are pe¬ 
culiar, and of which they are consequently characteristic ; and 
as those formations succeeded each other in point of time, so we 
infer that the different races of fishes ^ere successively developed. 
But what Sir Charles Lyell appears to be contending for is, tJmt 
the forms of animal life that succeeded each other did not differ 
in the (/rode of tlteir organization ; man, of course, always 
excepted. 

No doubt every fish is alike perfect in relation to its spliere of 
existence ; but a gradation of complexity of organization is traced 
able throughout the class, as wenow know it, and the lancelct and 
lamprey arc, in this comparison, pronounced by naturalists to be 
mferior'^o, or less fully developed than, the tunny or the shark. 
There is, however, but a short range of gradation within the limits 
of this class as compared with that which extends from the fish to 
the mammal, or from the invertebrate to the vertebrate seviqis; 
and in the clafts of fishes it is seen that when a species overjiasscs 
another in certain organs, as, e. in the brain or the parts of 
generation, the advance is usually^counterbalanced by a less full 
development of some other system, as, e, g.y the respiratory and 
osseous. In no shark or cestracion, e. y., are the gills free, or is 
there any rudiment of the lungs, such as the air-bladder of xm>st 
osseous fishes presents ; and the lower grade of the skeleton of 
the sharks is indicated by their position in the so-called ^car- 
tilaginoas ’ order of fishes. When once . the skeleton becomes 
ossified in the class of fishes, little, if anything, can he distinctly 
predicated of the grade of organization or of development of 
the fish,,as such: in the rest of their organization they arc 
muebaUke. . - 

One of die leading distinctions amongst animals is the position 
of die skeleton; the groat binary diirisimi of X.amarck;into verte- 
iMta and invertebrata was ba^ upon ^ this distinc^on t and 
GttVWs supplementary labours^ wbicb}made^ua bettexvacquaipted 
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with the real nature and value of the invertebrate groups, have 
served in the main to confirm the reality of the great cha¬ 
racteristic manifested in the internal or external position oi the 
skeleton. 

Wc have already adverted to the remarkable fact that no com¬ 
pletely ossified vertebra of a fish liad been disa)vered in the strata 
of the Silurian and Devonian period. Those strata are of enormous 
extent, and have been most extensively investigated. As regards 
the internal skeleton these primeval fishes were less fully devel¬ 
oped than those of the tertiary and existing seas. 

This fact, and the obvious conclusion from it, we maintain to 
be indisputable accosding to actual knowleVlgc—according to those 
premises 00 ""which alone we can philosophically build conc lusions. 
Probably, therefoz’c, the conditions of the seas in which the pri¬ 
meval placoids and ganoids existed were such as to dispense with 
that state of the backbone Which is acquired at its highest stage 
of development. In relation to the circumstances in which they 
lived, palaeozoic fishes were as perfect'US their successors; but, 
in comparison with these successors, they were ‘ less fully de¬ 
veloped,’ and the state of their world may be infi'rrcd to have 
differed pro lardo from the state of ours. We cannot shut out this 
evidence of a different order of things. Not any of the arguments 
which Sir Charles Lyell has endeavoured to apply in explanation 
of the non-discovery of terrestrial mammalia in the marine strata 
of the old world will apply to the remains of sea fislies. “Tala^on- 
Iplogy demonstrates that there has been not only a successive 
<tevelopment in this class, but, as regards their vertebrate skeleton, 
a proffressive one. 

Had the partially vertebrated fishes that existetb prior to the 
coal-formations any structures that compensated for their incom¬ 
plete back-bone ?—we may nex^ ask- And the answer which palce- 
ontology yields to that question is—that its cognizance of them 
is almost exclusively founded on the fossilized parts of the ex-^ 
temal or dermal skeleton. This system of hard parts was not 
only developed in excess, as compared with the great majority of 
recent fishes, but presented in its form and structure a closer 
resemblance to the exo-skeletons of invertebrata than that of any 
known fish which possesses the same system of hard parts well 
calcified. In the Pterichthys^ Pamphractus^ and Coecosims, e. y., 
of the old red aondatone rocks of Scotland, tiie exo-skeleton pre¬ 
sents the form of large plates, either symm^rical, or articulated 
symme^ically by ^ l^moniEe’ or straight sutures, like the shell of 
the lobster. The large calcified dermal sbidd which protected* 
the head^of has often been miatakeo for that of 

a trilobite of die division .dscrp/ius,—These, of' course, arc but 

analogies— 
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analof^ies—and the invertebrate-like condition of the skeletons 
of the known pabeozoic fishes was doubtless associated with a 
general plan of orj^anization es»sentially vertebrate and piscine. 
But we can never hope to arrive at the Irutl), as it respects the 
couY-sc of creation on this planet, if w'e voluntarily shut our eyes 
to the fact and the beaVino; of tiicse analofjies. 

All the known fossil fishes of the secondary rocks present that 
excess of calcareous matter in their scales or skln-platcs which is 


indicated hy l])c terms ‘ plaeold ’ and ‘ganoid’ applied to the 
ordcTs io wliicli they exclusively behjjijr. No existing? placoid fish 
has an ossified external skeleton, and the like may be aifirmed of 
many of the secomlary ganoids, # 


'The predoininauoe of osseous mutter/ says Mr. Owen, 'depo- 
silcd in tlie tegumoulary system in these ancient extinct fishes, is not 
unfreqiiently accompanied hy indications of a semi-cai'tila"inons state 
of tliecndo-skeleton, like that in the lepRlosiren of the present day ; the 
total absence ofanv vertebral central in this fossilized skeleton of the 

V 

Mhrodon radmtus (No, 70, lA^sil Fishes, Miis, Coll, Cliirurg.)—and 
the vacant tract, where they should have been, between th6 bases of the 
neur-and baem-af*opl'.yses, which have been little disturbed—together 
wdth the remiiiiis of the scale armour whiclj has kept all the fossiiizable 
parts of tlie extinct fish together—show plainly enough tliat the pnmij 
tive gelatinous chorda dorsalis has been persistent ,’—Comparaiive 
Anaionnj^ i, 143. 


The coiftlrasted states of tlie exo-and-endo skeletons, describetl by 
the Hunterian Professor in the Microdon radiatusoi tJie secondary 
epoch, may have been associated with as advanced a development 
of the soft parts as we find in the few ganoidal fishes that exist at 
the present dAy ; but, the lower cnibryotic condition of the verte¬ 
brate skeleton being demonstrated^ not only in that but in many 
other contemporary ganoids, it ^cannot be admitted that ‘the 
•fish of the secondary rocks arc as fully developed in their 
organization as those now living/ This is a statement hazarded 
by the advocate of a particular view—not the generalization 
wliich the equal ponderer on all the phenomena would have 
enunciated. 

The theory of succ^sive development of animal species cannot 
be better tested than by the evidence afforded by the remains «of 
those tfaaliinhabited the sea—for the differences in their orgamiza^ 
tiem are, independent of the roei'e pelagic nature of the deposits, 
and ^cannot be explained away, as in the case of the non-discovery 
of terrestrial organisms, by the non-discovory of the deltas of co>*^ 
' existing rivers. If, ao ganoid fish had been foond in a 

fossil state, the advocate of umfortnitanan iipcaiditioQs el animal 
life might have urged against Ate coneWsion of thmr non^eadst- 

ence 
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ence in the earlier deposits of the earth’s crust, that the only 
existing fishes with imbricated enamelled bony scales were fluvia- 
tile, and restricted to two genera—the Poh/pterus of Africa 
and tlie LepidoUeus of America. The extremely small pro¬ 
portion of the ganoids to the rest of the extensive class of 
fishes would vender their non-discovery Ih a fossil state quite 
explicable, if the deltas of the contemporary rivers into which 
alone the remains of the ganoids niiglit be expected to have been 
drifted had not been found. Sp widely different, liovvcver, was 
the nature of the jiiscine inhabitants of the secondary seas from 
those of the present, that—whereas all the existing sea-fishes with 
imbricated scales have them of the homv flexible ctenoid or 
cycloid Xypd —not one of the fossil fishes in the secondary strata 
below the chalk possessed scales of that type, but all with over¬ 
lapping scale armour had these scales of the hard and solid 
ganoid structure. * 

The fluviatile cetacea of the present day are restricted, like the 
imbricated ganoid fishes, to two genfera,'and each genus is con¬ 
fined to a particular continent; the Platanista (^Dclphiniis gau’^ 
geticus^ to the Asiatic river from which it derives its specific 
name, and the Inia Boliviensis to some of the great rivers of Soutli 
America. We cannot contrast the total absence of cetacean mam¬ 
malia in the deposits of the paliBozoic and secondary seas with 
the abundance of ganoid fishes in the same deposits, and the 
analogous abundance of marine cetacea with tiic total al3§cnce oi 
imbricated ganoids in the seas of the present day, without the 
conviction tliat there must have l>een some difference in the 
conditions suited to animal life associated with such evhlcncc of 
successive development. > ^ 

To the arguments against that succession which Sit Charles 
Lyell founds on his statements that no ichthyic type is more ele¬ 
vated than certain cartilaginous fishes of the upper Silurian group, 
and that the fish of the secondary rocks are as fully developed as 
those now living, we will finally reply by recalling the remarks 
which the study of those ancient fossil fishes has elicited from the 
great founder ^ fossil ichthyology. Besides the incomplete de¬ 
velopment ofrthe backbone, M. Agassiz points out other striking 
traits of an character. The cephalisspids of the old 

red 8andstone%r^ shaped like the tadpoles' '‘tif Batrichia; the 
breathing organs ^and chief part of the alimentliVy apparatus were 
aggregated with the-prcqier viscera of the'^cranial'davity in an 
aiormoua cephalic ailoigement; the rest of 'the trUhk iVas for 
locomotion, and dwindled to a points The position of the anal 
fin. proves-the vcstt^to=' ^lr^ b^n situatbd^ as in tadpoles, 
'mec&ately behind dsphoUcvabdominal^ ejKjmni^nV" In >the 

i Pterickthys 
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PtericMhys the mouth was small and inferior, as in the yonnjr 
tadpole; and there are long* fin-like appendages, projecting from 
the sides of the cephalic enlargement, like the external gills of 
the Batrachian and Selachian larvje. With regard to the develop¬ 
ment of the median or vertical fins of fishes, Mr. Owen says 
i^Conip, Anat.^ p. 145)*:— 

* They are developed from a single continuous fold of integument, 
which is extended round tlie tail from the dorsal to the ventral surface, 
as in the tadpoles of JBatracIna. In most fislies the growtli of this fold 
is progressive at certain parts and checked at others; and where de¬ 
velopment is active the supporting dermal rays make their appearance, 
and the transformation into dorsal, anal, and cav<ialtins is thus effected. 
At first the caudal fin is unequally lobed, and the terminal vertebrae 
extend into the upper and longer lobe ; the dorsals and anals are also, 
at first, closely approximated to each otlier, and to the caudal fin. M. 
Agassiz has siiown that all tliese embrytvnc characters were retained in 
many of the extinct fishes of the old red sandstone; and the develop¬ 
ment of the caudal fin did not^ extend in any fish beyond the hetero- 
ccrcal stage until the preparation of the earth’s surface had advanced 
to tiuit stage which is calledor oolitic in Geology.* 

Hugh Miller, with his wonted fecundity of illustration and 
felicity of diction, referring to this peculiarity of the tail in tlie 
embryos of existing fishes, remarks :— 

‘ may be regarded as the design of the arrangement is pro¬ 
bably to oe found in the peculiar form given to tlie little creature by 
the protuberant (yolk) in front. A wise instinct teaches it, from 
the moment of its exclusion from the egg, to avoid its enemies. la 
the instant the humai^ shadow falls upon its pool, we see it darting into 
some recess at4he sides or bottom, with singular alacrity. As, like an 
ill-triramod vt>ssel, deep in the water a-head, the balance of its body is 
imperfect, there is, if 1 may so express myself, a. heterocercal pecu¬ 
liarity of helm required. It has got®an irregularly-developed tail to 
balance an irregularly-developed body, as skiffs, lean on the one beam 
and full on the other, require, in rowing, a cast of the rudder to keep 
them straiglit in their course/— Foot-prints^ p. H6. * 

If the final purpose of the heterocercal tail in modem embryo- 
fishes is explicable on the peculiar form of theirwbody, that of 
the heterocercal tail of ai^cient fishes,, withpiit tbal peculiar form, 
may have ^elated to soxne condition of the seas they were appointed 
to swim in. .If any^insight, at leasts is to be gained into the state 
of the primeval ocean, the results of the r^earches of the pale¬ 
ontologist and pltysiologist into the nature and forms of the 
'animal life of tliat oo^ igust,.be considered in an equal and 
compr^ensive spirit;‘the problems.of progiesa or,no pro¬ 
gress in the of dm earth’s surface, wtd in the grade of 

the 
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the dwellers u\H)n it, can in nowise be advanced by masking those 
results under curt affirmations of the full development of any given 
class of palaeozoic marine animals. 

By opposing the theory of successive development, Sir Charles 
Lyell may intend only to contravene the proposition that inverte- 
brata preceded the vertebrata, and the coM-blooded, the warm¬ 
blooded, back-boned animals in their apj>earance upon the earth. 
But the quotations which he premises from Owen On the Na¬ 
ture of Limbs (p. 86), and Miller’s Foot-prints (pp,iJ83-6), as 
expressive of their sentiments on the theory of successive develop¬ 
ment, which he professes to oppose, contain nothing contrary to 
the idea that the v^^rtebrate organization was coeval with the 
molluscous,' articulate, and radiate types on this planet. Nor 
was it to be expected that blindness to the importance of the 
fragmentary evidence of vertebrata in the Silurian rocks would be 
found in the Physiologist who had first distinctly enunciated the 
generalization that in the development of the vertebrate animal the 
germ passed at once from the common form of the prott)zoon or 
monad to the vertebrated type, wit^iout transitorily representing 
either the radiate, articulate, or molluscous types.* 

The great question with regard to any of the four leading 


f * < As the insect must ytoAS tbroiiffh the earlier forms of the articulate, so most; man 
through those of the verrebrate siil>-kIiig(lom. 7'he human embryo is tirst afRidal iuiii 
vermiform ; not, however, at any peritMl an articulated worm. Tlie Tnetamorphoses of 
the germ-cells in the spherical munadiform ovum have laid down the fouiiftaiiun of tlie 
nervous system coeval with the tirst assumption of a deliuite animal form; and. by 
placing it along the back as a nidimental spinal chord, have stam|)cd the vermiform 
human embryo with the characters of the vertebrate apodal fish.' And again—‘ The 
ve^^iraied ovum having manifested its inonadiform relations by tlic spontaneous 
fissioxt; growth, and multipUcatiun of the primordial nucleated cflls, next assumes, 
by tlieir metamorphosis and primary arrangement, the form and condition of tlio 
finless cartilaginous Hsh, from which fundamental form development radiates itt as 
many and diversified directions and extols, and attains more extraordinary heights 
of complication and perlection, than any of tlie lower secondary types appear to 
be susceptible oC Owen on the Invertebrate Animals, 1813, pp. 218, 371. The 
proposition by Von Baer—* A heterogeneous or special structure arises out of one 
mC.'e homogeneous or genera), and this by a gradual change* (C/eher Entwiehel- 
ungsgeschichte der Udere^ 1837), is a principle which is illustrated in a remarkable 
degree by the succession of animal forms on our planet; but it could never have con¬ 
veyed or est^liAbed the important idea derived by Owen from reflection on the early 
phenomena of veitebcate development—and consequently the hypothesis that a verte¬ 
brate embryo traugii^ly Wfied, or pass^ through, the forms of the radiary, the 
worm, and the tnoui^ b^re acquiring its pro{>er vertebrate character, continued to 
be held kng after fiiej|n>inaigatioii of tlie vague stateibkntot the couise of develop¬ 
ment from the geneial to the S{W^ial structure. It ic daly in* the latest sumaary uf 
physiology that we And Owen's view of the course of vert^bjtate development adopted— 
and it is given almost ftl' his own words:—*ln its very earli^t' grades indeed, it [the 
human embryo] fpigltt be tikened to the cell^ or clmteiwbf cdls, of wMcIf theprutoSoa 
ave constituted t buteo aooit#etlM inuitipbeat^^r and coiivevsbu of thw hs4.prot 
ceeded to suoh an extent as fo give it a form and structure to which a resemUbuice 
can be traced to Ong higher aniinab it is to the vertebrated type that we should at' once 
assign it.’ Corpei^'s THmApi^of Fhgjdology^ l8a«V, p. ^ ^ 

^ ^ divi^na 
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divisions of the animal kingdom is, whether, according to the 
evidence already obtained, there has been not only a succession of 
different forms, but an ailvance made in that succession, and espe¬ 
cially whether the earlier forms retained in a greater degree the 
characters which are transitory and embryonic in the existing 
forms. • 

The higlicr any primary group or subkingdom of animals ranks 
as a whole, the greater is the extent of gradation from the lowest 
to the highest of such gi'oup. Accordingly we do not find in any 
of the invertebrate subkingdoms so marked a distinction in 
structure and powers as is exemplified between the cold-blooded 
mid warm-blooded members of the vertebrate subkingdom. 

Sir Charles Lyell seeks to show that these were coeval in their 
introduction into this planet, and that they co-existed probably 
in the same proportions as at the present day. Thus, respecting 
the cold and warm blooded denizen^ of the deep, ho states, in 
refereucc to the lowest Silurian strata, ‘ "lliey also comprise some 
indications of fish, the scarcity of which in a fossil state, as well 
as the absence of cetacea, does not appear inexplicable in the 
present imperfect state of our investigations.’ But wo shall pass 
by for the present the consideration of the value of the argument 
ex upioto^ as applied to the wannblood fish-like mammalia, and’ 
proceed first to the statements offered in respect to the antiquity 
of the feathered tribes. 

• He aiftnits that the earliest evidence which we possess of 
that warm-blooded class dates from the period of the deposi¬ 
tion of the secondary rocks. ‘ The birds ai'e represented by 
numerdus foot-print^ coprolitcs in the lias of New Eng¬ 
land, and by a few bones not yet generically determined ftom 
Stonesfield and the English Wealden.’ {Address, 21.) Ad¬ 
mitting the accumey of the intemretation given by Professor 
Hitchcock as to the class of animals to which the impressions in 
the new red sandstone of Massachusetts are to be referred, we 
have next to consider the grade of the supposed birds in thc^r 
class. On this bead Sir Charles is silent. ‘ The size, indeed/ 
he says^ ^ of some of the fossil impressions seemed at first to raise 
an objection s^ainst Iheir having belonged to birds, as it far 
exceeded that of any living ostrich; bat the. dinomis and other 
feathered giante: of Neiv Zeali^ have removed this difficulty.’ 
Now the character of size, wl^ it surpasses a certain point, is 
of mate value in referince to the ^de of structure of a bird than 
in any other class of animals. All existing birds, least, that 
sorpassb the condor or. Uimmerg^er in bulk are incapable of 
flight; their wings dwindle aMray, or rath^ their development is 
arrested at a point b^ond which it is cani^ in birds of flight. 

If 
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• 

If any one will look at the proportions of.the wings in a newly- 
hatched chick) he will see that they are those which the ostrich 
retains throughout life; and he will also see that they are asso¬ 
ciated with a loose) downy character of plumage. The feathers 
in the great short-winged birds never acquire that compact closely- 
knitted texture of the barbs that characterizes the plumage of 
birds of flight. The cassowary, the emeu, the rhea, and the 
ostrich retain throughout life certain characters of the embryo or 
immature individuals of the higher orders of birds. In the dinornis 
the wings were arrested at the same extremely rudiinental and 
diminutive stage which they present in the little apteryx of New 
Zealand, and we caqnot, therefore, doubf but that its plumage was 
also arrested at the same incomplete stage as compared with that 
of birds of flight. 

From the abrogation of their grand and characteristic loco¬ 
motive power, and the concomitant undeveloped state of the 
plumage, ornithologists place the penguins and the struthious 
birds at the lowest step of the s«ilc of ornithic organization. 
And guided by the stature of tlie birds, and the number and 
direction of the toes indicated by the foot-prints which ofi'er the 
first sign of the feathered tribe liithorto recognized in this planet, 
‘ we must also regard those birds as being amongst the lowest 
members of their class. It signifios little to object that other 
and higher members may yet be found in the same or earlier 
formations. The proper business of the philosophic geologi£it 
who generalises at all is to generalise from the known facts. The 
probabilities are as much on one side as the other, and may bo 
claimed by either party who may feel dissatisfied with the facts 
as they are, ^ All that we contend-for is that the miere statement 
that birds existed at the period of the trias, although a truth, is 
not the whole truth required Jor an impartial verdict on the issue 
of successive or progressive development. They were amongst 
the lowest organized birds—and so far the facts, in respect to the 
£rst Introduction of birds, arc analogous to those in respect to 
the first introduction of reptiles. 

The Annjyersary Address next affirms that a few bones of 
birds, not yet generically determined, have been obtained from 
the oolite of the English WeaUen. 

This of the remains o|l warm-bjooded 

class in the S^^Wwld slate is scarcelydfefe^bafeesting thaju'^that 
. first made by"%uvier and Buckknd ^pi^23 regardb^ the 
mammalia.* ^ But their statement was upon the discovery 

of a recognizable bone of the skeleton—the lower "jaw—with 

— ' . . I II.. n . . • . 

♦ T»auweti«m» fli« Ckoh^ical Society, vol. 1., Snd Seme, p. 3«». 

teeth. 
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teeth. Sir Charles Lyell admits that the bones of the birds from 
Stoncsfield are not yet j^enerically detetmiped; but he does not 
even tell us what bones they are. This want of information 
contrasts stran«[ely with the amount of research, comparison, and 
discussion, to wliich the alleged evidence of mammalia was sub¬ 
jected before the fact*of the existence of that (lass could be 
roi^aidcd as suffici(*ntly established to bet’oinc the basis of any 
roasoniu«; upon the order of introduction of life in this planet. 

Sir Chailcs jirocceds, howe\er, to arj^ue with equal confidence 
to ])i*ove tlie existence of birds in tly Stonesfndd slate, although 
his onh present grounds appear to be the statement from jVlr. 
Bouerbank that, ‘among sev<»ral bones of# pterodactyls from 
Ston.^sfiel(l, he had met with one from the sanu' locality which, 
bv its inicrosc'opic structure, \\as ch'ail^ icferable to a bix'd and 
a similar statement by Mr. Quckett in regard to ('ightcen out of 
twentv bones, from Stoncsfield slate, •])rrs<‘i ved in 1 he Museum 
of the (jcologital Society. 

We shouUl he glad to sxut'fcd in impressing on Sir Chailos 
J^jell the same degree cjf caution an<l hesitation in regard to tlie 
)uicroscopic chartwtei’s <>f the osseous tissue of the oviparous 
animals, with elliptic'al blood-corpuscles, that some experience 
with the miscroscope has enforced upon ourselves. Tlic mi( ro- 
scopo is a good and useful servant, but it has often Ix'en abused, 
and nothing has tended more to dctiact from its true \alue, and 
U) place iPteinjxorarily in abeyance, than a too confid('nt assertion 
of results whk*h subsequent and more careful observation has 
failed to confix in. Our readers may recollect that, during the panic 
of the cholera in lliiO, a g<‘ntlcman from Bristol boldly an*» 
nounced his discovery, by means of the microscope, of the actual 
entities that caused that fatal and previously mysterious disease. 
They were alleged to be a peculiar j^ind of fungi or microscopic 
mushroom, which floated in the iiuectcd atmosphere, lie was 
unwilling to rest his statement on his own observation, and backed 
it by ‘ the opinion of so high an authority as would bear great 
weight.^ This authority is a letter dated from the * Royal Col¬ 
lege of Sin^ons,’ and signed John Qubkett.* The more care¬ 
ful and skilful microscopic observations of I^. Baly, Gull, and 
Busk showed the tune value of the statement!^ft$id its certificate; 
the supposed chlilm^fi^oid proved to hi Uredo 

frumetdij a 4he ait, but of bread; and 

the Bristol discovur^f $||k'into the limbo of all hasty blunders, f 

. . * . . ■Illll* l-l.l ■»». !■■ II I... .,..■11 I I ,|i. 

* Sfe Mfidlcol. Gs»tt«, Suptembfr 2% t$40. 

t Compare tli« able Report of the Cbslem Sub>CoxnniitU« of tbs College of*Pby-* 
sicmns on the eo-calle*! cholera fungi^{ife^c«l QaeeUe, O^tob«r 20 ^ uu. 77#-779)-^ 
with that by the oeMetS^M-conaenretor of the ROykl College of burgeons (lb* p. S62'). 
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Tl>c public confidence in the generalizations of geologists will 
depend on the care and caution with which the foundation facts 
are collected and stated. i 

Sir Charles aflBrms that ‘the long-winged bird'of tlie chalk, 
called Cimoliomis by Professor Owen, formerly considered as 
allied to the albatros, has now proved, as Mr. Ihnverbnnk 
had inferred from the structure and proportions of the bone- 
cells, to be a Pterodactyl/ We had believed that the idea 
of the Cimoliornis of the middle chalk being a Pterodactylc, 
suggested itself to Mr. Bow^rbank on his receiving from the 
same chalk-pit a skull and teeth of a large and undoubted Ptero- 
dactyle. If Sir Clmrles will turn to the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, vol. ii., containing the Proceedings 
of May 14, 1845, he will find that Mr. Bowerbank commences 
his Memoir by tlie announcement ‘ that he had recently ob¬ 
tained from the upper chaSk of Kent ’—(the mistake as to the 
formation was afterwards pointed out by Mr, Touhnin Smitli) 
—‘some remains of a large spe(ip& of Pterodactr/lusi —he tlicn 
describes the unmistakcable parts which included portions of the 
jaws and teeth, and he concludes by the remark, ‘ if it sliould 
hereafter prove that the bone described and figured by Professor 
* Owen belongs to a Pterodactyle, the probable exjiansion of the 
wings would reach to at least eight or nine feet. -Under these 
circumstances/ he says, ‘1 propose that the species described 
above shall be designated Pierodactylus gi^antcus! ‘i he ques¬ 
tion of the microscopic structure of the bones is nowhere ntooted 
in the Memoir in which the accuracy of the reference of the 
Cimoliornis to the class of birds is call^ in .question. 

The results of the microscopic examination of ^ questionable 
bones were submitted to the Geological Society three years later: 
and we may be permitted doubt, after a due examination of 
Mr. Bowerbank's description and ^ures, whether the micro¬ 
scopic characters of the fossil bones of the CiniQliomis would ever 
alone have emboldened hhn to infer that they belonged to a 
Pterodactylo. Buttm this oul^ect we prefer to lean on the autho¬ 
rity of one whds^ contributions to Palaeoatolegy, by meaiiiaof the 
microscope^ been received ntai cem&tm&A by all subitoqiient 
observers in die case of the teeth of 

L>endrodus^ 

tlieso parts, ^ai#-|ibinted out, arc 
equivocal. ^ alh^ , . 

tissue, we remarks whi^^jl^ofessor <>we^ 

ofl'ered in the |fl#€ matnber (Paot 187) of bkf Histei^ of 

British Fossil ^ \ : 

‘I still think it fer the interest of selenCiS} in dia^reKtnt }i4hed 

bafent 
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extent of induction from microscopic evidence, to offer a warning 
against a too hasty and implicit confidence in the forms and proportions 
of the purkiiigean or radiated corpuscles of bone, as demonstrative of 
such minor groups of a class us tliat of the genus Plerodactylus. 
Such a statement as that the cells iu Birds have a breadth in pro¬ 
portion to their lengtli of from one to four or five^ while in Reptiles i\\e 
length exceeds the breadth of ten or twelve times," only betrays the 
limited experience of,tlie assertor. In the dermal plates of the tor¬ 
toise, c, the average breadth of tlie bone-cell to its lengili is as one 
to six ; and single ones might be selected of greater breadth. With the 
exception of one restricted family of Jluminarjls, every Mammal^ the 
blood-discs of which liave been submitted to examination, has been 
found to f>asscss tiiose particles of a circular fiijrni: in the Caiiielidm 
tiu^y are elliptical, as in birds and reptiles. The boiie-cells have 
already shown a greater range of variety iu the vertebrate series than 
the blood-discs. Is it, thcMi, a too scrupulous reticence, to require the 
evidence of microscopic structure of a b%ne to be corroborated by other 
testimony of a plainer kind, before liastening to an absolute deter- 
ininatioii of its nature, as has been done with reoard to the Weahlen 
bone, figured in the Gcologictu^Transactions, vol. v, jd. xiii. fig. G?—• 
I would request the reader who may be desirous to exorci'sc bis own 
independent judgment on such facts as have been published on this 
point, to compare, for example, some of the cells figured by Mr. 
Bowerbank, in PJ. L, fig. 9, of the Quarterly Journal of theGeologicaf 
Society, vol. iv,, as being those of tlie bone of u bird, with some of 
the wider colls, fig, 1, of the same plate, as being those of the bones 
«>f a Pter^dactyle; and contrast the want of parallelism in the cells of 
the Wealden bone, fig. 9, with the parallelism of the long axes of the 
cells in the bone of the albatros, fig. 3.’ 

When Sir Cktu^lea»Lyell has made this comparison be will be 
better aWe to tippreciate the nature of the evidence on which he 
has been led to affirm the cr>-existcnce of the remains of birds 
with those of Pterodactylcs in th% oolite of Stonesfield and the 
Wealden of Sussex, Foe ourselves we shall suspend any rea¬ 
soning on such ^legcd facts, until an indubitable portion of the 
skeleton of a bird shall have been recogniseil, by its obvious and 
unmiatakeable characters, in one or other of those secondary 
strata. * Had birds at that period actually co-^pxisted with Pteto- 
dactylfl%as at day they do with bats^ and in the same 

proporfdons, is no gE>od reasem wby tbetr.;;remains should 

not have.b^n in ' Ireab*water deposiat^^bf the Wealden 
period atTeait^J^ been' in the deposits of 

the eocebe are for from being 

rare, snd tbair characleid ase 'UMha&t^ In proof of this 

we^ may to thil beantiiid^iE^oUt^ fr^ ^ Sheppey day 
figured in Owen's Fossil Mammals pud Sbda of Great Britain j 
wtaliogae of. fcMiisila from AUier, in .tbe south 

w; 2 F 2 of 
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of France, recently submitted to the authorities of the British 
Museum by M< Lartet, in which not fewer tlian 673 specimens 
of the fossil bones of birds arc specified from that single locality. 
Nor ought the remains of this class to be wanting, or even 
scanty, in the estuary deposits of any formation, if the class 
had actually been represented by as many species, and by species 
so numerous in individuals as exist at ti^e present day. Yet, in 
reference to the absence of the remains of birds in certain strata, 
Sir Charles observes— 

• 

‘ They have left no fossil nrsmorials behind them, because, if they 
perished on the land, their bodies decomposed or became the prey of 
carnivorous animals; I? on the water, they were buoyant and floated till 
they were devoured by predaceous fish or birds, and in warmer coun¬ 
tries by reptiles such a$ the alligator.’—p. 46. 

With respect to the littoral and estuary formations of the 
secondary period, we would remark that the carcases of the 
Ichthyosaurs and of the marine piscivorous long-snouted croco¬ 
diles called Teleosaurs, may have 'often sunk in deep sea, as 
well as have been floated and cast on shore; but the more 
amphibious Iguanodons,. the turtle-like Plesiosaurs, and the soft 
^or mud turtles {Trionycifk^y may be presumed to have left 
their carcases usually in the banks and shores of the estuaries 
which they frequented, and so have been preserved to us, as, 
indeed, we now find them, in the mud that has become more or 
less petrified and converted by the operation of long ages into the 
Weaiden and Oolitic estuary clays. We deny that the existence 
oi any binl’s bones in these formations has been satisfactorily 
established; and we do not regard the hypothesis that they were 
all devoured as explanatory of the fact, on the aibumption that 
vertebrate kir^om was represented by the same classes, and 
in the same proportion at thecsecdfcidary period as at the present 
day., The animals which now would ^bc most likely to become 
imbeidded after death in the sands and muds of $ea.shores, are 
the seals—the mammals of the whale-kind, shoals of which are 
o^sionallyV i in estuaries—and marine birds. Of the 

abundance in^hi^the exist on the uddi^rb^ coasts of 
the islands til Southern Ocean, strikihg eiridence is left on 
record by fhl who first discoveted and pointed Ont 

these sources to the seal-fisher. And the geologii^t and 

naturalist mhs^ l^lpSelf visit those fuSy to 

xe^alise the .^f sea-hifds, and' fhd to whidh the 

r^ains of snqh in thfi and sand¬ 
banks of tbose;,«pPiraM spite of ftie add^tmu destruc¬ 
tive any the Secon^T 

^pjr,:PaiseOzoio s^s* . ^ ' 

Mr. 
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Mr. M^Gillivray, Naturalist to Cant* Owen Stanley’s Aus¬ 
tralian Survey, found the Sooty Tem \OnychopTion fuligiiiosus) 
breeding iif prodigious numbers on Raine’s Islet. This species 
deposits a solitary egg, yet during the month of June a party 
employed in building a beacon on the Islet consumed 1500 
dozens of these eggs. • 

‘Great numbers of young birds unable to fly were killed for the pot: 
in oiu! mess of twenty-two men the average number consumed daily 
was fifty, and supposing the convicts (twenty in number) to have con¬ 
sumed as many, 8000young birds must have been killed in one month; 
yet I could observe no sensible diminution of the number of young—a 
eircnmstauce which will give the reader some idea of the vast numbers 
of birds of this species congregated on a mere v^etated sand-bank like 
Rairie’s I>let.’ 


Most of the Terns that swarm on this islet during the breeding 
season no doubt ily abroad and perish elsewhere; but vast 
numbers, of the young especially, may be presumed to perish 
from different causes on the sand-bank itself, the superficial soil of 
which, as it successively accumulates, must thus become charged 
with their skeletons. 

Many of the petrels make burrows in the sandy soil of cer¬ 
tain coasts wherein to build their nests and lay their eggs. Mr. 
Davies describes Green Island in Bass’s Straits as being fre¬ 
quented by the short-tailed petrel {Puffinus breoicaudus) for that 
purpose:— 

^ The whole island is burrowed; and when I state that there are not 
sufficient burrows for one-fourth of the birds to lay in, the scene of 
noise and confusion that ensues may be imagined—1 will not attempt 
to describe it. . . . Notwithstanding the enormous annual destruotien 
of these birds C did notj during the five years that 1 was in the habit 
of visiting the Straits, perceive any sensible diminution in their number. 
The young birds leave the rookeries ^out the latter end of April, and 
form one scattered flock in Bass’s Straits. I have actually sailed 
through them from Flinder*s Island to tlie h^ of the Tamar, a diSr 
tance of'eighty miles.’— Tasmanidn Journal^ vol. ii. • 


These sea-birda, moreover, subjected to rasualties which 
accumulate ,thefr .carcases on the sea»beacb. Mr. Gould, wfio 
describes the small penguin {Sphniscus minor) as frequenting 
also in numbers tbe south coast of AustralU, writes ^ 
‘Heavy gal^. of wind^dsstrcqy them irk great nujmbera, hundreds 
being oecasioually fQi^d,d|^ beach after a stonp; and when 

the ^udden transition ,^e quipt of their breeding ^place to the 
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birds exist—those most likely to have found a sirhilar grave¬ 
yard to that of the secondary reptiles—and we have done with 
them:— 


‘ A large flock of gannets was observed at daylight, and they were 
followed by such a number of the sooty petrels as we had never seen 
equalled. Tliere was a stream of from fifty to eighty yards in depth, 
and of three hundred yards or more in breadth ; the birds were not 
scattered, but were flying as com^wictly as a free movement of their 
wings seemed to allow; and during a full hour and a Jujlftlm stream 
of ])etrels eoutirmed to pass without interruption, at a rate little inferior 
to the swiftness of the pigeon^* On the lowest computation I tliink 
the number could md liave been less than a hundred millions. Taking 
the stream to have beci’ fifty yards deep by three hundred in width, aiul 
that it moved at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and allowing nine 
cubic yards of space to each bird, the number would amount to 
151,500,000. The burrows required to lodge this quantity of birds 
would be 75,750,000; and allc-wing a squaic yard to each burrow, they 
would cover something more than 18-J- geographic square miles of 
ground.’— Flinder^s Voyage^ i., p. 170.^ 

If a verdict of a jury, dependent on their belief tliat birds 
co-existed with the extinct shore-going saurians and turtles in the 
same numbers as they do witli the littoral amphibious seals of 
the present day, were to be claimed, wc can well understand the 
ingenious pleader taking his last stand on the ground that the 
bones of the birds were not found with those of the Plesiosaurus, 
Iguanodon, and Trionyx, because they had all been euten up. 
But when the argument is employed by a President of the Geo¬ 
logical Society to shake the convictions of the geological world— 
convictions founded on the large induction ^hich seems to have 
established so plainly the great fact of the successive develop¬ 
ment of animal life—we can only express our regret that the 
Philosopher should have been suffered to subside so far into the 
Advocate. ^ 

That the forms of animal life now are very different from what 
they Were in the secondary aivtt pakeossoic periods, is shown not 
merely by the non-discovery of existing forms and classes in those 
ancient r6cks, but by the non-existence now of the creatures that 
then lived in no ^(Ejan numbers. The ingenious reasems assigned 
by Sir Charles to account for the non-discovea^y of mammals and 
birds in the Siluii^n and other less ancient marine formatioas do 


not apply to the Oc^Hliscovery of Megalichtbyans and Enaliosaurs 
in the present 8ea»« -No naturalist dreams diat thj^ air^brOathing 
ichthyosaurs still ^^liempett the oceans« aqd .ii^ve oidy escaped * 
notice by the sleiidnrt^ss of their sno^^ts, which ^ey are compelled 
to protrude to atmosphere: and thodfi^ 

con^oaing vlW th^ dead bc^ 

^ which) 
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whleli, lilce those of all oxistinjj air-breathing sea-monstors, would 
have been occasionally cast on shore. No event in natural history 
would create greater astonishment than the discovery of a living 
Trilobite, Ammonite, Pterichthys, or Ichthyosaur! Andwliy? 
Because of the fixed, and, we will add, well-grounded conviction in 
the law of the successive development of animal forms on this planet. 
Did it never occur to Sir Charles that the absence of a mammal 
and a bird in palapozoic periods may be a phenomenon of the 
same order as the absence of pala*ozoic forms in our present 
WMirld?—It may betruetliat the necessarily limited resijarcbes into 
the organic contents of the bottom of fhe present ocean have brought 
to liglit extremely few •vertebrate remains; yet, how many beds 
ill fhe secondary seas might l)ave been clredged «without any 
remains of enaliosauria being hauled up? As many and as often 
doubtless as have been dredged in the present day without the 
discovery of a cetacean tooth or vertebra. But the causes of the 
entombment of botli kinds of air-breathing pelagic vertebrates, 
operating during a lengthened period and over suitable areae, have 
brought under our notice t5ns of fossil cetacean remains in the 
uplifted maiine tertiary beds of Suffolk, and as abundant cnalio- 
saurian bones in the secondary beds of Somersetshire, now equally 
converted into dry land. If we could receive the reports of a 
di'cdging party that worked the lowest silurian strata at the time 
they were being deposited, we might reasonably and logically 
•account^r their ill-success in the discovery of cetacea by the like 
ill-luck that might have attended the dredgers during a modern 
voyage. But we must contrast the conditions of tlie discovery of 
fossils in the silurian strata, in regard to the scarcity of its fishes 
and the nullitjj^ of higher marine vertebrate remains, with tb^ like 
conditions in the secondary strata, where fishes and marine reptiles 
abound, and with those of the tertiary strata, in which, as in the 
red crag, cetacean remains ai'e ver^ numerous. And so we leaw 
to the Geological Society to assign its value to their eminent 
Presidrat’s decisiem that the scarcity of. fossil fishes and the ab¬ 
sence of cetacea hi the iow^t silurian strata is ^ not inexplicable, 
in the present imperfect state of our investigations, when we con¬ 
sider the corresponding rarity, and sometimes the absence, of the 
like remains, observed in dFwging the beds of existing seas.’-r— 

Addressif p. 3. ; 

^ , 

^ Ninthly, the land qh^rttp^s of the seeohdary period are limited 
to two genera, occnrting ih thift^'inferior 06^ of Stotiesfield; the 
netacea by one Specimen'from-tlfe Kiinmerid^ day, the true position 
* of which requires furtb^dnqi|iiyi«--^while ah indication of another h 
afforded by a csjwrean Bnt have yet to 

whi^Jior in the aeeoad«|^ 




malia —(such as may have arisen from an extraordinary predominance of 
reptiles, aquatic and terrestrial, discharging the same functions)—or 
whether it be simply apparent —and referable to the small progress 
made as yet in collecting tlie remains of the inhabitants of tho land 
and rivers, since we have hitherto discovered but few freshwater and 
on land mollusca in rocks of the same age/—/A. p- 23. 

There is good reason to suppose that warm-blooded mam¬ 
malia existed in extremely limited numbers when the seas of this 
planet were suited to their reception, and when they appear, from 
our evidences, to have been ^tually therein introduced. Witli 
regard to the c(dd-blooded< reptiles, the cnaliosauria evidently 
existed in tolei’able number and varietyrat the period of the de¬ 
position of ^he scconVlaiy strata which first manifest their remains. 
So, likewise, in regard to the tertiary dep)sits in which we fiml 
the earliest unequivocal evidence of cetacea: that evidence occurs 
abundantly and in the vari^ forms of true whales, grampuses, 
dolphins of a peculiar genus which Cuvier called Ziphius^ an<l 
herbivorous cetacea, e.g. Metaxitherium^ a form intermediate be¬ 
tween the manatee and dugong. Contrast with this rich al>un- 
dance the evidence on which Sir Charles affirms the existence of 
cetacea in the secondary period 1— 

According to the Index Palseontologicus of Bronn, Morren has de* 
scribed a tubiciuella from the chalk of Belgium ; and Mr. Darwin, on 
calling my attention to this fact, observes, that if this. cirripede has 
been correctly named, it]nip1ieK,with a high degree of probability, tlie 
presence of cetacea in the cretaceous sea.'— Ib. p. 50. 

The object of the laborious Bronn, we may remark, in conipilizig 
his Index of Fossils, has been to point out easily to geologists 
eiery fossil that had been named up^'to the d^te of tjie publication 
of that Index. He. does not criticise the titles of the fossils to be 


entered in his lists, and every practised palaeontologist loiows how 
many fictitious species figure#-'there. Next, as to Morren. He 
has givon a good anatomy of the earthworm, has broached an un¬ 
accepted hypothesis of the sj^taneous generation of intestinal 
worms, and is best known, perhaps, as a botanist of moderate 
repute; but as.a conchologist he is not known, at all. We arc 
disposed, therefore, to doubt, not merely with Mr. Darwin if this 
cirripede has he&i correctly-nsuned, but whether the fragment of 
chalk<^shell noth^ Jby.Morten be a cirripede 

Never surely S^i^nd assumed f<u* aasaiUr^.:a great;conclu« 
sion, based by gecdogiaU bxA emopaTsdiye anatomists 

on a wide inductiew^ faets, so slippery ns dmt oF^theMiexistence 
of warm-blooded maipamals , in the . seas of the secondly pei^ 


thbt 


*!» 
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that swarmed the seas at the period of its deposition. Careasos 
of the Mosasaurus, the Polyptychodon, the Ichthyosaurus, ami 
the Plesiosaurus, were drifted to those chalk-forming coral reels, 
aiifl their teeth and bones became mingled on the surf-beat shore 
witli debris of the zooj)hytcs and other microscopic calcareous 
organisms.* Why not in like manner the bodies of cetacea, if 
cetacea had then existed ? No—not one of the numerous vertebrae 
of a Balaena or Delphinus, nor the fragment of a rib, nor an ear- 
bone, nor a tooth, can be adduced in proof of their existence: it 
is to be assumed, on the evidence of the shell of an alleged para¬ 
site, and one which must have beA so deeply imbedded in the 
skin as only to be released by decomposition of the dead body 
of. the mighty specdcs to which the genul Tubiciaella is now 
peculiar. We again beg leave respectfully to decline the cre¬ 
taceous cetacean until its credentials are of a better character; and 
as to tlie ‘on<; specimen from the Kipfimeridgc Clay,’ Sir Charles 
admits that ‘ its true position requires further inquiry/ Seeing 
the annual increase in thq recorded number of fossil Reptilia, 
we do not anticipate from f(5rtber inquiry the subversion of our 
present meed that in the secondary period ‘ there was realbj a 
scarcity of Mammalia and one of the most astounding state¬ 
ments in the Anniversary Address is that ‘ we have yet to learn 
whether tliis be a fact/ 


The secondary deposits are very rich in fossils, and extremely 
*so in veifccbrate remains ; the number and variety of those of the 
cold-blooded amphibious and air-breathing marine animals is 
such that it has been termed the ^ Age of Reptiles/ For the 
comparison in question, of the relative abundance or scarcity of 
Reptiles and^Mamitials, wo have but to ascertain wbat ord^rs*in 
those respective classes are under the same or similar conditions, at 
the present day, in respect to the chances of the entombment of 
their remains in marine or cstuax^ formations analogous to tliosc 
that compose the greater part of the secondary strata.—No phy¬ 
siologist doubts but that the carnivorous air-breathing grampus 
and dolphin play a like part in. the present seas to that assigned 
to the Cetiosaur and Ichthyosaur in the seas of the secondary 
epoch. It is» highly probable that the littoral locality 

assigned to the seal, tribe at the present day is very similar to that 
occupied by the.Plesiosauri of old. -The importance of the com^ 
parison, in reference to th« gmt question of the succession and 
progreStfion of organic life,been ^ly appreciated by Owen. 
In the Introductioh to this liistory of Briti^ Fossil Mammals, 
he remarkS':-r'’'■ *' 
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« 

* The non-discovery of the remains of marine Mammalia is more conclu¬ 
sive as to their nou-existence. Had wltales, grampuses, poqioises, or 
manatees existed in the oolitic ocean, it is highly improbable that 
every trace of their bones and teeth should have escaped notice, 
especially when the remains of the Cetiosauri and other Reptilian 
inhabitants of those ancient seas are so abundant/—Ed., 1846, p. 14. 

And this observation is deemed by the author of the ' IMn- 
ciples of Geology ’ so important that it forms one of tlie addi¬ 
tional paragraphs in the seventh edition (1847) as well as in 
that of 1850 (p, 135), But if the negative testimony in regjxrd 
to the marine Mammalia be 'truly so itnpoi%nt, then how ran the 
scarcity of Mammalia during the secondary periods be said to be 
^ yet to he flearnt,^ iS^hen one entire and large order has to be de¬ 
ducted according to the admitted value of the negative testimony ? 
Lot us add that, whilst abundance of littoral reptilia have left 
evidence of their existence in the secondary periods, not one 
specimen of a seal or other shoreKlwelling mammal has been dis¬ 
covered. 


We are disposetl, also, to assign Hb'e same chances to the pre¬ 
servation and discovery of remains of flying mammals as to those 
of flying reptiles. The great Ptcropi or frugivorous bats wing 
their way on leathmn pinions in vast flocks from one coral island 
to another in the Pacific Ocean, and their remains must occa¬ 
sionally become imbedded in the sea shores and tlie coral reefs. 
The littoral oolitic deposits at Stonesfield, the estuarylW^ealden 
cIayS| and the chalk-pits of Kent, have given abundant evidemee 
of the volant Reptilia of the secondary period, but not one frag¬ 
ment of the skeleton of a flying mammal. 

''The sole satisfactory proof of mammalia i&uring.tbe secondary 
peri^l continues to be restricted to the fossil lower jaws of the 
insectivorous Amphitherium and marsupial Phascolotherium from 
the SUmesfleld, slate. Sir ClArles is disposed to multiply the 
number, of . oolitic mammals by conjectural inferences^ But as 


to^Owen^s remark, quoted in the Address (p, 49)—‘ that some 
carnivorous quadrupeds of coeval date could scarcely have been 
wanting to Jkeep down the numbers of the little phascolothercs 
ai^;amphitb«^?s,; which were probably, like the quadrupeds now 
most allied to ({uick brewers ’ —we do not attach so much 
weight to it at would seem to do» The large and 

formidable ptensKi^tyles, and the carnivwouflh land s«arian» dia- 
covered by BuckbWYih tvane oolitic slate^/would be en^ms 

sufficieBtly to chedk the ma:eaae of the 

diminutive insectiy^fb,.without cal^ng in^tbe aidoef^ 
pothetical.i. ^ .■ 

Much stress & laid, President's pix^pdsidfms agai^ 

theory 


I 
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theory of successive develrijiment, upon the non-cliscovery of 
land-shells in the older strata as inviilidating^ the like negative 
evidence in regard to mammals;— 

‘ The absence of terrestrial mammals in the palaeozoic rocks generally 
may admit of the same exj^Ianation, a$ our ignorance of most of the 
insects anrl all the pulmonJferous inollusca, as well as of the Helices, 
and other land-shells of ilie same era’ (ib, p. 21). 

Hut the chief weight of this argument depends on the assump*- 
tion tliat Helices and other air-breathing snails did exist during 
the periods of the deposition of the Silurian and Devonian rocks as 
at the present day. 'iWiey may have^lone so: it is oven possible, 
though not probable, that they tlicn existed under the recog¬ 
nizable forms of our common garden snails. But thcponly gene¬ 
ralizations of,any value in science arc those that arc based upon 
facts : and, above all, in Geology, it is more especially desirable 
that the acknowledged leaders of that* fascinating science should 
set the example of making their conclusions as closely as possible 
the exact expression of their/acts. No progress towards truth 
ran be expected to be made by an endeavour to explain, aw^ay one 
fact or series of phenomena, on the assumption of another fact, of 
which not a particle of evidence has been obtained. The mam¬ 
mals of the entire series of secondary rocks, though recruited by« 
the hypothetical cetaceous deserter whose whereabouts is surmised 
by an indication of one of his problematical parasites, are never- 
tlieless s(f*scarce tlmt reference is again made, in the ninth propo¬ 
sition, to the non-discovery of iand niollusca in rocks of the same 
age in order to justify the President’s incredulity as to the fact of 
that scarcity {ib. p. 2^). 

We beg, wi<h much deference, to suggest that the value tfie 
negative testimony as respects land invertebrata, in its application 
to the negative testimony as respects land vertebrata, should first 
have been shown by the compariscfti between the quantity of land 
invercebrata'co-existing with the vertebrated fossils of a secondary 
period, and the same association at a tertiary period. It is ^ 
least highly l>robaMe, for e^tample, that the circumstances of the 
formation of the fresh-water strata of the Weald«i beds of Kent 


and Sussex, Isnd of the' freih-water strata of the Eocene beds of 
Hampshire, wer6 snch as to pretty equally favour the fossilizatioti^ 
imbedding, aud pn^serving of the rernmns of the terrestried and 
aSrial vef^ratO and bTfn^^bratte aiiiinals ^ which respectively 
existed at those difierent periods; First, with re^rd to insects^ 
Mr, Brodie, itt his Viddab4c Ife of -the British fossils of tbtit 


*clajis, ittfbriu^'us that the secondary 

foi^tions in :«md olhfcff patts ,of IfeevVVFtast of 

England,.' . 'i, c , 

^ there 
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^ there are numerous remains both of insects and plants occasionally 
mingled v^ith marine shells, sometimes also with fresh-water niollusca, 
of the genera Cyrlas and Unio. One shale containing Cyptne is 
chargcti with the wing-cases of Coleoptera, and some nearly entire 
beetle^, of which the eyes arc preserved. The nervures of the wings 
of the ncuropterous insects are also found in a very perfect state in the 
same bed. Throughout an extensive district Several bands of this lias 
have been termed insect-limestone, in consequence of tlie great number 
of such fossils—no less than 300 specimens of hexapods ha\ing been 
obtained, comprising both wood-eating and heib-devouring beetles of 
the Linnspan genera, Carabus, ElcUer^ and others, besidi^s grasshop¬ 
pers (^Gryllits)^ and detached Svings of Dragon-Hies and May-Hic<, or 
insects referable to the Linnecan genera, lAhellula^ Ephemera, Heme- 
robiusy and /^anorpa^ihe whole assemblage belonging to no less tlxan 
24 families.’ 

We here purposely quote Sir Charles Lycll’s own summary of 
these researches; he adds Cp* 4*2): 

‘ These insects had evidently been washed down into tliescaby a river, 
which also brought down the leaves of, ferns and moiiocolytedons, to¬ 
gether with fragments of other plants,‘T^ssibly dicotyledons.* 

No mammalian remains, so far as observation has extended, 
have been washed <lown into the liassic secondary deposits rcvcal- 
•ing this abundance of terrestrial and aerial insec^t Uf(\ No ter¬ 
tiary formation has yet rewarded so richly the explorations of the 
entomological fossil-hunter. We are at a loss, therefore, to 
understand the force, or indeed the truth, of the refero»co to the 
small progress made as yet in collecting the remains of the inha¬ 
bitants of the land and rivers ^ in secondary formations,’ in Sir 
Charles Lyell’s ninth pr<qK>sition against the theory of succes¬ 
sive development—-(fd. 22/—-where the object is tcv depreciate the 
value of the negative evidence on the existence of mammalia as 
contrasted witli the abundant positive evidence of such existence 
in the tertiary formations. ^ 

But to return to the special member of the secondary formations 
selected in wder to test the real value of the alleged characteristic 
paucity of terrestrial and iluviatile invertebrata in the formations 
from which mammalian remains arc absent. 

The clays of the Wealden formations abound in remains of the 
Cypria, a freshrwator invertebrate animal belonging to the Ento- 
mostracous or ^mferior division of the Crustaceous class. Dr. 
Danker and Professor Forbes have determined the existence, in 
the Wealden, of apscios of iluviatile shoH^ of the genera PahidincL, 
PUmmrhist .Valvata^ Physa^ MeUimt^ &c. 

In the £redi-twal;ir<^ estuary d^sits of the eocene tertiary 
pmod at Hor^ell Gliir^ on the Uompshire coast, the present 
evidence of the iaTSSteln^te mbahitoats of the fond and fre^ 

watcofs 
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waters is not much more abundant than that obtained from the 
Wealden: in regard to insects it is much less abundant than the 
evidence yielded by older secondary deposits. Mr. Wood has 
succeeded in discovering in the Hurdwell deposits a species of 
snail lah/rinthica\ not distinguishable from aA existing 

North American species. Upon the whole the circumstances 
under which the vertebrated inhabitants of the land might be pre¬ 
served in a fossil state in the secondary and tertiary strata above 
cited, so far as those circumstances c*an be estimated by the fossil 
land and fresh-water iuvertebrata, were of the same or nearly 
equal likelihood to effect such preservation. 

The simple facts as re^rds the evidence of ^e air-breathing ver¬ 
tebrate animals of the Wealden and Eocene beds, as tested by the 
analogous formations in Hampshire and Sussex, are as follows :—■ 
In the Wealden there are fresh-water smd estuary tortoises, 
small lizards, plesiosauri, crocodiles \pith biconcave vertebra*, and 
gigantic reptiles of probably terrestrial habits, called hyla*osaurs, 
inegalosauTS, and iguanodons* Not a fragment of a mammalian 
animal—not one satisfactorily determined and unequivocal frag¬ 
ment of a bird—but some remains of the flying reptiles called 
ptcrodactyles, are associated with those larger reptiles. In the 
Hordwell eocene beds there are fresh-water and estuary tortoises,* 
small lizards and serpents, crocodiles with the same cup-and-ball 
vertebrae as the crocodiles of the present day, but not a trace of any 
of the lar^r herbivorous and carnivorous saurians above cited in the 
Wealden. In place thereof, there are remains of large carnivorous 
mammals of the genus Hymiodon^ and herbivorous mammals of 
the genera Anoplotheniurfiy Pala^otherium^ Paloplotherium, Dicho^ 
dmf Diclidlmms^ Xiphodon, Microcluerus^ &c., besides small 
Kodentia, and Insectivora. Some bones of birds have also been 
found, but not a trace of a pterodactyle. 

No evidence of insects or of p^moififerous inollusca htfts y&t 
been obtained from the Red Crag, a member of the older pliocene 
or miocene division of fhe tertiaiy series; but remains of nmt 
fewer than thirteen genera of mammalia from that fonnation were ' 
exhibited and determined by Professor Owen, at the last meeting 
of the British Association at Ipswich. We might cite many other 
instances equally dembnstrating that the chances of the presmvar 
tion of mimimalian reinains in strata^forined-^at periods when that 
class ^hs abundantly represented, are not^ be estflnated by the 
propottioh of the-remaina^of l(Md or fresh-water mvertebrafa in 
the same strata. Aa wbll the abs^ce or ]^ueity:6f &ese . 

to 

of n^UnMitls itt4he 

. - or 


Kfediainsift; certain' leP^aTy^SiwnaOT 

the noft-discttvety^l^inbir 
as' to account ■for the bon^^S^^ry 
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or palaeozoic formations, in which the terrestrial suid fluviatile 
invertebrate fossils are equally wanting or scanty. The argument 
from ttio paucity of insects, and of Auviatile or land mollusks, 
aeems to be on a par with the argument from the dredge. 

‘ Tenthly/ continues our President, in opposition to the theory of 
successive development, ‘ in regard to the Palaeontology of the tertiary 
periods, there seems to be every reason to believe tlmt the orders of the 
mammalia were as well represented as now, and by species as highly 
organized, whether we turn to the lower, or to the middle, or to the 
upper eocene periods, or to the mioeeue or plioeeue; so that during 
iive or more clianges, in this highest class of vertehrata, not a single 
step was made in advance, tending to fill upthe chasm which separates 
Uie most highly gifted of the inferior animals and men.’ 

We can well conceive the general idea with which 999 readers 
out of 1000 will rise from the perusal of this stateiiiont in the 
Anniversary Address. It »TOuld be the reverse of the idea which 
would be conveyed by the statement that, during the tertiary 
periods, the species of mammalia successively perished, and were 
replaced by species more and more resembling those that now 
co-exist with man. * 

Supposing the latter statement to be true, whence then, it may 
•be asked, tlic difference betweai the general idea it is calculated to 
excite and that imparted by the statement of the President of tlie 
Geological Society ? It will be found to reside in the difference of 
the mornings which may be at'tachcd to the words itoli^/od in the 
three phrases ‘ as well represented/ ‘ as highly organized,’ ^ the 
most highly gifted' If an order of mammals be represrated by 
any species m the eocene and pliocene stra^ta, it may be loosely 
skidf in respect of the <Mrgaiiizati 0 n of such order, to be as well re¬ 
presented in the <me as the other: for the gradation is not very 
extensive in the range of a natural order of the mammalian class. 
Still, it is i^mething; and a ^baboon of the genus Macaens, in 
respect to its generic organization, does not so well represent the 
quadru|£tg|^ ^.a tail-less ape of the genus Hylobaies. If. an m'der 
conuMidejcied m .toell repvgsented according to the number of its 
re^esejatatiysijly. then the quadnimanous one was better repre- 
aeilted by api^ies of Hyiobaiesj SemH 0 pitbeeus,:Maea€us,^ and 
oi later tertii^ periods, .than die seditary 
Maeactis tertiary peeiod^ . Mora 

may,.of ,oourf%Vlif(.^Mreaf^ discoves^ 

but^^ia testingacoumiy of the genesa^ittti^ 

from the.aotaelly v ^ 

The Edentata 

tnammalia. ^ ,m .is 

the Macrotkerium misooiesm^ 
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ment du Gers. Remains^ of the order became more abundant in 
the pliocene and post-pliocene sti*ata; and it is now represented 
by different genera and species in Asia, Africa, and America. 
It was not at all represented in any of the eocene periods. An 
edentate fossil miiy, jwjrhaps, be herdifter discovered in one or 
other of the divisions of the eocene—but Sir Charles Lyeil’s 
statement in respect to the palaeontology of the tertiary periods 
is absolute. 

The Ruminantia form one of the most numerous, as well as 
the most valuable, of the existing Orders of mammalia. Not one 
fragment of a ruminant has hitherto %een discovered in either the 
lower, or the miildle, the upper eocene perioils. Ruminants 
first appear, but are scanty, in the mioccne beds ; they increase in 
number and in likeness to the actual forms, as tlic superincumbent 
strataapproach tliose containing the remains and works of man, with 
Avliom the rnmhiants have so intimate a relation of subserviency. 
Here, then, is on order of the inainmalia—and, according to Cuvier, 
the most natural order—norit merely not so well represented in 
the earlier as in the later tertiary periods, but not represented at 
all in any of the divisions of the eocene period. In any of these 
divisions it is possible that the characteristic grinding-tooth or 
cannon-bone of a true ruminant may yet be discovered; but wc 
find it difficult to understand why remains of tliat order should 
not have already occurflW therein, as well as the bones and teeth 
^>f the sWange iiomruminant herbivora of tlie eocene beds, if 
ruminants had been as well represented in the times of tbe palseo- 
therium and lophiodon as at the present day. And we could 
have wished that thp example td statements and arguments, the 
cb«'iracter of ^hich it has been out'duty to expose, had •been 
offered to the young and ardent members of the Geological Society 
by any other than its lbresiden% who, by his position, as well as 
by his merited renown, is likely sway tlie judgment with so 
much force. 


With regfwd to term relation to the 

tbca;^e of life assigned to any mtnnmalian species and tbe part .'it 
had Ho play therein, such species was as perfectly and eonte- 
qnently as highly:, o^pnized as it could be created; it p^ut^fSsed 
all ttm gtfts jieqitiwte its well-^being as such. If Mgh 

wes^ to underfBjhuid appx^imatiem to 
those cf mdrn in advice, 

fill yghest^g^imised 

and most highly mam- 

ihe ^species bl the 
have aa^'^bt 
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The facts of the succession and progression of the mammalian 
in the five or more changes vs^hich it has undergone during 
thn-tertiary periods, already point to some gencralheations df 
extreme interest; and it is much to be regretted that such iirdi- 
cations should be hidden or set aside by inaccurate propositions, 
put forth to support a view of the uiufotmitarian character of 
the order of the development of the class on tliis planet. The 
researches of' comparative anatomists have led them to cer¬ 
tain conclusions as to a type or general pattern to whic:h the 
varieties of structure in the existing species may be refeired, and 
in respect to which type the/’offer different degrees of departure. 
Thus the typical number of the toes in the mammalia is assumed 

to be five. The typical number of molar tpeth _ - --==28, of 

4 — 4 * * 

which —^ are premoIarSj ‘ dents de remplacement ’ of Cuvier, 

3—3 4 4 ^ 

—2 molars, ‘ vraies molaires ^ of Cuvier. Canines and incisors 
3—«j 

are associated with these teeth, in b^erth jaws in the typical den¬ 
tition. Each tooth in this dentition and each toe can bo traced 
from species to species, and indicated by a special name,-or, as 
Owen has done, by a symbol. 

• The development of horns in the herbivorous quadrupeds is a 
departure from the general mammalian type for the special ends 
of the species possessing those weapons. So, likewise, is the 
diminution of the number of toes, either by non-development of 
one t)T more of the normalor by coalescence of those that 
are developed. The suppression or the excessive development 
of, any of die teeth of the typical scries is i^ually held to be a 
depfarture ffom the general type, and an assumptiem of a special 
otganization. 

In tracing the development pfHhe existing mammalia, which 
all mote or less depart from the ideal type, the embryos undergo 
chaitgd M£drm;'tbey are not fdttndih the Hcrbivbra, for example, 
to'^bc ittMSiftiTe rhinoceroses or bulls. Their acq^uisitibn of the' 
chara«tet^‘^^f^toattiHty is riot by the evolutiqri^of previously 
existitag^a'trtf^tiftel;" but by epigenetic addidon, a^d meta- 
moipboSlS of parts. The rhinoceros is 

without honAV^*^ h smooth skin, and' shows rudiDatents qi in¬ 
cisors in diOse! Species which do not poas^S'th^'in thb.'adi^t 
fp. 590). The y<:^hg' irummaiitJI ilkq- 
wiw’^deftithtc! oi %on!is, has the two 
me^larsal’-hones dhi^ct, arid shotts jrhdimerits of 
incisive teeth ift' the'" upper'ja^^^ ithdeyflkm^^and., 

bec«i»e''‘^'al^orbi^'ai-'it-^^ older. 

Tu dbw BirtSl teetl^'' bdih^d'^Hhe' gorhs Of ‘the' 'JffM 
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and fif the horned ruminant, would be utterly unintelligble 
without the recognition of a type—and this recognition is the 
dawn of a species of knowledge respecting the laws of animal 
development which bids hiir to transcend all the aspirations of 
actual physiology. But in what respect, it may be asked, does it 
relate to the question at issue touching the evidence to be de¬ 
rived from the tertiary fossil mammalia as to the truth or fallacy 
of the theory of successive development? We shall briefly cite 
the facts and leave the^ reader to judge. 

The earliest Rhinoceros which has been discovered is from the 
Miocene strata of Epplesheim and of Bhnsan, department of Gers: 
it was called Rhinoceros ittcisivus by Cuvier, because it retained 
fully,developed incisors in both jaws; it was ^led Aeerotherium 
by Kaup, because it never developed its born; and it has since 
been denominated Rhinoceros tetradactylns by Lartct, because it 
had four toes on each foot, instead of three, as in all the later 
species of rhinoceros. It will be seen that in all these characters, 
the Miocene rhinoceros adher<;s closer to the common type, and 
resembles more the embryo thiui the adult of the pliocene and 
existing species of rhinoceros. In the absence of horns, the pre- 
sence of incisors, and in having the fourth toe on the fore-foot, 
the Miocene Rhinoceros also more resembled the Tapirotheriv.m^ 
its contemporary, than the modern Rhinoceroses do the modern 
Tapirs. 

•The Eoeene herbivorous animals which most resembled the 
Ruminants are the Dicobune, Dichodon, and Anoplotberium. 
They were devoid of boms, had canines and incisors in the upper 
as well as the lower jaws, and had the two toes, answering to those 
that are soldcrecf together to form common bones in the Rum^-* 
ants, distinct—whence Professor Owen has compared them to the 
embryos of Ruminants .—British Foss, Mamm,^ p, 333. 

The Palaeotherium is an Eocene? herbivore, with the typical 
dentition, and with three toes on each foot: it has some affinity 
with the existing tapir; it has a closer one with the existing horse—• 
but there is a wide interval between them. Compared with any! 
known species of the genus Fquus^ the Palaeotherium adheres 
much closer to the common Mammalian type, not only by having the 
toes answering to the second and fourth of the typicalfunc¬ 
tionally developed,' but by retaining the first premolar in hoih jaws. 

The Palseotherium of the Eocene period is succeeded in the 
Miocene by a species which departs so much further from, the 
common type by the reduction in sise of the outer and inner 
toes, that. MM. Lartet and De^Blainville have called it Palmo* 
theritim HippcRAes, In the Miocene or Older Plioceqe of Vaucluse 
there occurs another species of^trid^ctyle herbivore in which the 
vot. Lxxxjx. NO. ct.xxvni. 2 G outer 
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outer and inner toes ai'c so much more reduced^ though still 
retaining tlieir hoofs, and the form and proportions of the rest of 
the skeleton and the teeth are so much nearer those of the liorse^ 
that it has received the name of Hipparion from one Palaeontolo¬ 
gist, and of HippotJieriurn from another discoverer of it In the 
strata unquestionably Pliocene are first found some remains of 
the true Equine genus—in which the second and fourth toes are 
reduced to rudiments of tlieir metacarpuls or metatarsals, called 
the ‘ splint-bones,^ and which are concealed beneath the skin. 

The huge proboscidian pachyderms are represented at the pre¬ 
sent day by the elephants of Asia and Africa. They are remark¬ 
able for the absence of preinolars, for the large size and complexity 
of the true molars,^ tor tlie absence of incisors in the lower jaw, 
and for the acquisition by the two incisors retained in the upper 
jaw of those enormous dimensions that obtain for them the name 
of tusks* This is a form ^f mammal that departs extremely in 
its dentitiem from the normal type. Some naturalists deem their 
peculiarities of such value as tomak^ them a peculiar Order. But 
the Order or Family of Proboscidians had no known representatives 
in the Eocene tertiary strata. They are comparatively rare in the 
Miocene, and are most abundant in the newer Pliocene or Post- 
> pliocene strata. 

In the Miocene age the Proboscidians are first represented hj 
a species, which, from the comparative simplicity of its grinding 
teeth, is called Mastodon—and this mastodon {M, Smorreiisis of 
Lartet) had two incisors in the lower as well as in the upper jaw, 
and hsfcd also premolar teeth in both jaws.* 

Professor Owen has called attention to the prevalence of the 
ho^al or typical dentition in not only the hLcrbivon>us but the car¬ 
nivorous mammals of the eocene and older miocene strata.'!’ It 
appears to have been the rule then; it is the exception now. 

The above cited and other ^analogous facts indicate that in the 
successive development of the mammalia, as we trace them from 
the earliest tertiary period to the present time, there has been 
a gradual exchange of a more general for a more special type. 
The,modifications which constitute the departure from the gene¬ 
ral type adapt the creature to special actimis, and usually confer 
upon it special powers* The horse is the swifter by reason of 
reduclioii.o(jtS4toes to the conditionof die single^hoofed foot; 
atul the antelope^- iiv like maimer, gains in speed by the coales¬ 
cence of two cidiits Qifigtnally distinct, bones mio one firm cannon- 
bone. 

Man; whote ie as departs 
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most from the vertebrate archetype; and it is because the study of 
anatomy is usually commenced from, and often confined to, his 
structure, that a knowledge of the archetype has been so long 
hidden from anatomists. 


In (me sense, therefore, and indeed in that in which it is most 
commonly understood, an advance of organization is made in the 
ratio in which the archetype is departed from ; and it''would tend 
altogether to mislead the student of pala'ontology, and to conceal 
from him the highly interesting and suggestive facts wliich that 
science has already revealed, were we to impress upon him the 
belief that—so far as Our knowledge extends in regard to the 
succession of Mammaliaif forms during the Tertiary Periods of 
Geology—‘ there has been no step tvhatever mftde in cedvance^ no 
elevation in the scale of heing^ {Address^ p- 54.) 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the indication, from foot*prints, of 
a cold-blooded reptile, and the evidcace of fishes by rare and 
scanty fossils, in the (sirliest Silurian strata, we still hold that the 
generalization of the actual fn^ts, as enunciated by Sedgwick, is 
more true than are the counter propositions of Lyell. \Yc main¬ 
tain that there are traces in the old deposits of the earth of an 
organic progression among the successive forms of life, and (in 
the words of th^^ Cambridge Professor) that ‘ they are seen in the 
absence of Mammalia in the older^ and their very rare appearance 
in the newer secondary groups—in the diffusion of warm-blooded 
quadrupeds^frequently of unknown genera, in the older tertiary 
system^ and in their great abundance, and frequently of kmwn 
genera, in the upper portions of tlte same series—and lastly, in the 


recent appearance of Man on the stirface of the earth .— 
course, p. xliv.) * , 
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7. Ohsermtion$ an tlie Arffuments of Pr. Ttoiss, §*c. By George 
Bowyer, 

8. Sepmour^s Mornings among the Jesuits, 3rd Edition. 1851* 


TyrONE who ever read the history of Pilgrim Good-Intent, the 
ablest and most amusing of the successors of our old friend 
Christian, can have forgotten that at the outset of his journey he 
passed the dwellings of two giants, who in their day had been the 
terror of all bound to the holy city. One had long been dead, 
but the neighbourhood was still bleached with the bones of 
bis victims. This was Pagan, The other, now infirm and 
lethargic, scarcely seemed to notice evayfarers, except by an 
occasional (grin of < impotent ill will.—Such was or seemed giant 
Pope^ at the close of the lost century; and, as if old age and 
decay were doing their work too slowly, republican France 
stormed his den, and threatened to extinguish him brevi manu,. 
His subsequent revival and rapid restoration to youthful vigour, 
with modernized dress, and reburnished armour, alter et idem^ 
is perhaps the most wonderful in<Hddnt of this ago of won<lers. 
We can conceive that the keen-eyed statesman might have fore¬ 
seen a resurgence of Papal power even at the lowest point of 
, its depression; but never again, he would have argued (and 
this is no hypothesis, for all philosophers did so argue), could 
the system of Rome endanger the peace of the world. Never¬ 
theless, by a combination of events which we were as|^red could 
never recur, our attention is forcibly recalled to times with which 
we had ceased to have any sympathy, and ecclcs^stical history, 
which had been given up to the antiquary, becomes again the 
province of the practical politician. 

We place at the head of our paper several works belonging to 
the recent controversy because we have been indebted to them 
for information—(to Dr. Tw\’ss*s especially)—or shall have oc¬ 
casion to allude to their contents—but we nave no intention to 


fravel over the ground which has been made so familiar and so 
wearisome the debates and disputes of many months. We 
propose to’ give a slight sketch of the progress of Papal Supre¬ 
macy frbib its first equivocal generation to its full development, 
when it cl4ixnb<l. to ^ Bellarmine called it, the cardinal 

point of Cim?fttWiVy~with a view to illustrate the struggle 
between the ecclesiastical and civil powen, and the strangely 
complicated relation which since the Reformation has existed ])c- 
tween Protestant governments and the Head of the Romish 
Chureb. . In executing this task we need not of .necessity an¬ 
ticipate much di£^r«^ce of opinion witj^' our |lomen Ciitholic 
countrymen, We occa^on tp ^ke 'other ground 

than 
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than tlmt already occupied by some of the wisest members of 
their church, in ‘ the bitter but * decorous schism * which lias 
so long divided it on the question of the pretensions of its head. 

The first pages of the history of ecclesiastical Rome present 
really a mere blank:—even the names of the bishops arc disputed; 
—but, as an infallible Church must have a list of its rulers, a list 
is forthcoming—and the curious in physiognomy may be gratified 
by seeing their busts in the cathedral at Siena and their pictures in 
■S. Paolo fuori le Mura near Rome. We need not pause to remark 
how inconsistent is this obscurity witlj any theory, however modi¬ 
fied, of the original primacy of tlic see. It is enough for our 
purpose that Pope Pius it. and Dr. Newman Ijgth admit—that for 
the tiirce first centuries the Church of Rome was little considerfed,* 
The only documents which imply the contniry have long been 
-abandoned as forgeries. Some centuries later, when Rome was 
maturing her schemes of dominion, Certain rescripts were pro- 
tluccd, and were ultimately collected and put forth under the name 
of Isidore, Bishop of Sovilltf^ professing to be the letters of the 
early bishops (from Ancncletus, the third on the list) and speaking 
ill the lofty oecumenical style which they would doubtless have 
assumed from the first if they had been conscious of inheriting the 
primacy of the world. The forgery, though perfectly successful in * 
a dark age, was but clumsily executed, and when afterwards ex¬ 
posed by the Centuriators of Magdeburgh, its defence was judged 
ihexpedieift by Baronius and Bellarmine. But, by admitting the 
spuriousness of these documents, Rome cannot cancel their exist¬ 
ence. Tliat she stooped to such a forgery, proves that she was 
-animated by no swelling consciousness of the right to expand 
old doctrine, mx to propound new—while it distinctly marks a 
depressing conviction that the Christendom of that day recog¬ 
nized in her no such prerogative, ^d was not disposed to admit 
her primacy without proof that from the first it had been claimed 
and exercised. 

Mr. Shepherd tells us it was his object to write the history df, 
the Papacy on the simple plan of collecting, under each reign, 
the facts established by documents, omitting the conjectural essays 
with which philo^phiced historians bridj^ chasms hopelessly 
dark, and hxxny over W'astes irredeemably dull. Such was his 
plan— and if his history has degenerated into a critical contrcK 
versy, he protests it is npt his fault.f 

t*- ' , ' ... . .■»■■■.■ . . . I M ,.. ... fc . 

^neesSylv. Bp. sd Mayet. 2^ p. S02—*Ante Nicttimm coneiliutri paw^ 
TcspecU^s babebatar ad Ecoles^Sjn , Prof. Batkr tm Newmau’a 

pp. loS, 310; Wqrdvworth^ to Goudon, 40. * 

t preMt volume is only ibe fto portloifKtt a large wotki'tliougb, 

from whatever motive, be gives no uitimatiou of this m UU Uile-page. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Shepherd wrote before the Philosophoumena^ ascribed to 
Orifcen, issued from the Clarendon Press. Accordingly, the first 
documents of any importance that he finds arc the Epistles of 
S. Cyprian, from a.d. 250 to 258 ;—but, as he jiroceeds, he is much 
less embarrassed by the scantiness than by his ever-growing distrust 
of his malcrials. Continuing his examination through the writings 
connected with the council of Sardica, the life of Athanasius, &c., 
he detects so many anachronisms and so much inconsistency with 
each other, with probability, with the facts and with the-silence 
of general history, that he comes boldly to the conclusion— 

* that what is recorded of the Roman church is almost nothing; and 
tliat those acts of interference with other churches which appear in the 
histories and some hither writings are forgeries of a much later date, 
manifestly written to create a belief in a supremacy which had never 
existed, but which, at the time they were made, the Roman church was 
endeavouring to introduce.*—p. 493. 

So much is he irritated at being unable, at the distance of 
sixteen centuries, to disentangle the truth and fiction which were 
artfully interwoven in order to deceive a nearly contemporary age, 
that he broadly denounces the whole as a forgery, and pushes lus 
incredulity so far as to deprive the venerable Cyprian both of his 
mitre and his martyr’s crown—in fact, to reduce him to a 
mythical non-entity. This exaggerated scepticism not t)nly ex¬ 
poses Mr. Shepherd to refutation oa many points quite unconnected 
with the real matter in dispute, but is so little supported by proba¬ 
bility that it tends to deprive his reasonings generally of the atten¬ 
tion to which they are justly entitled. Granting that the Roman 
See desired to find or to make precedents to support certain 
m^itated encroachments, we cannot see tlie policy or possibility 
of this double imposture. If we could^suppose a modem Lord 
Chancellor forging an adjudged case in point, it is clear he would 
produce some unrecorded d&ision of. a known predecessor, and 
not intercalate among the pre-occupants of the Marble Chair some 
^me never heard of by Campbell or by Foss.* 

The writings w^hich are the objects of Mr. Shepherd’s attack 
have always been admitted by scholars to be largely interpolated, 
but they have scarcely yet been subjected to the investigation 
they deserve. When dispute and criticism awoke, they had 
lost much of ^eii: importance. They are so far from supporting 
the extravagmit claims of the See ihat they are quoted by the 

* The io»tanec8 et w^hvoxMxa, if th«y canrcdly ctaadthe testof crititial inves¬ 
tigation, are uuansweraljl/What should we say to an alleged judgment of 
CtmncelW £ldony VA% included a lofty compliiveot to the Draetcuiam f The 
bodi on Synods, attribmf^^to Hilary, luei the word *.fssentia ' sixty or seventy times; 
yet Augustiue, in*39|, uses the word profeseedly gut,« ii«w tme—^iny-thi»e.,yew8 
after the work on Bynods was written.—jp, WU. 

moderate 
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moderate Roman Catholic writers in opposition to its preten¬ 
sions and the limited primacy which they tend to establish, may 
be admitted by the Protestant without injury to liis cause. But 
the turn which the controversy with Rome has recently taken 
has greatly added to the controversial interest of early ecclesias¬ 
tical history. Since the ‘theory of Development,’ incompatible 
as it is with the hypothesis of an immutable and infallible 
Church, has been permitted by Rome to grow up side by side 
with it, it Is important to comj^el her to make her election be¬ 
tween the two—nor is it less important to ascertain by historical 
testimonj'^ tlje precise mode and cfrcumstances of each Deve¬ 
lopment. Development is a process whi^ its advocates wisli 
to view througli the haze of distance—we ocsire witness its 
operation as near as possible. The word is one of those am¬ 
biguous expressions of inodeni invention whicli are meant to 
insinuate more than men dare assort. If the Romish Church 
lias indeed received the commission to add new truths to revealed 
doctrine, each such ufldition is a fresh revelation, and not a 
development: but, admitting both the word and the theory for the 
sake of argument, we may be well assured that these developments 
would not be regulated by the rules of political expediency, 
nor sustained on the faith of forgeries. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the advance of the Roman 
Sec to power resembled that of the other Great Patriai'chates, 

' As (^liftstianity gradually spread from the capitals where the 
first missionaries had planted a church, the affiliated churches 
naturally maintained a dutiful reverence and obedience (fact and 
etymology coinciding) to the metropolitan. In a large province 
where there were several such metropolitan churches, that of tlic 
capital claimed a primacy* The province of Rome at first was 
a small one, comprising only the suburbicarian churches; but, 
as there was no other metropolit& within its limits, the Bishop 
of Rome exercised a far more energetic control over each of his 
suffragans than fell to the lot of any other patriarch* f The aun- 
lition of all metropolitans was to extend their authority; nor do 
we doubt that the Bishop of Rome seized the first opportunities of 
claiming an appellate jurisdiction i —but it does not seem probable 
that many such opportunides were afforded him till the conversion 
of the State to Christiaiiity conferred political importance on the 
See of the Imperial capital* 

* For exampte, Barpi grouads bw avgomeot agaiait tbe oztnvftgaut claims of 
Faal V. im tbo writing* of S. 

f Middle Age*, ch^. iht Hisiory tf Pwer a 

chapter eminent,,evenoacntmgkls writing*,iln ability—«c clear at comprebensive—and 
^pc^ly vortby of Mperuaa), because tbeie can be no suspidon that it was mitten 
mban anti-Qatbolic bias*' 

The 
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The visit of Constantine after his conversion is a triumphant 
epoch for the Church, and it was subsequently adorned by fables 
becoming the dignity of the occasion. To that period is referred 
the donation^ first produced long afterwards, 

* Che Costantino al buon Silvestro fece; ’ 
and also an edict, creditable alike to the Emperor’s orthodoxy and 
his prescience, by which he gives the Church of Home precedence 
over all other churches, including that of Constantinople, not yet 
founded {Shepherd^ p. 52). His genuine gifts were hanlly less 
important. By permitting,the churcli to acquire real property, 
he laid the foundations of her temporal greatness. The hierarchy 
rose rapidly to we^h, and ambition was not slow to follow. We 
learn fromAmmianus Marcellinus (lib, xxii, 3), that in the year 
366, the contest between the followers of Damasus and Ursinus 
for the Roman chair was so hot—though no doctrine was at stake 
—that one hundred and fifty dead bodies were left in one basilica. 

* Aiid indeed,’ exclaims the historian, * I cannot blame the zeal 
with which so very good a thing is rfentested:—the successful can¬ 
didate has at his command the luxuries of wealth—equipage and 
dress, and banquets of royal daintiness,’ 

The Church of the new seat of government, Constantinople, 

* started immediately into consequence, and in the days of 

Gregory tlie Great seems to have been in a condition to 
claim the primacy over all. others. There is extant a letter 
of Gregory in which he entreats his Byzantine brother not 
to violate that equality which is the essence of the episcopate^ 
by accepting from the Emperor the title of CBcwmmical bishop. 
Gregory was a good man and a great, but before all things he 
was^ a churchman. When the blood-stained mbnster Phoc^as 
usurped his master^s throne, Gregory thought it expedient to 
address the tyrant in terms of^^flattery, which (as Baylc remarks) 
prove that those who bad forc^ him to be Pope knew him better 
than he knew himself. Not long after, if Baronius is to be 
b&lieved, Phocas conferred on Boniface Ill. this same title 
of CEcummicnl Bishop, which Boniface had concurred with 
Gregory in condemning when sought by another. This story has 
been disjputed;—but that such is the version which Rome chooses 
to give in what may be considered her own official statement, is 
a fact in itself quite as interesting as the real truth could be if 
ascertained* However, we must remind the believers in Dr. 
Fleming’s exposi.^oj^pf, Ihrophecy, tbat.pn the precise accuracy of 
this assumption^haimiy, that in the year >600 this veiy title was 
granted, ai^ dial ssdd git^'tbepapacj takes its date— 

depends t^yrhp^'of which fixed on. thp 

year 1348 as that in trhi^ the papacy- should suffer an incurable, 

- though 
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though not immediately lethal wound. Our readers will not have 
forgotten the wonderment which was occasioned by the repub¬ 
lication of the old Presbyterian*s prophecy just at the period of 
its accomplishment. 

Not less important in the history of the papacy was the acquisi¬ 
tion of independence 6y the Bishop of Rome on the revolt of Italy 
from Leo the Iconoclast.* The subsequent donation of the Exar¬ 
chate of Ravenna by Pepin raised him to the rank of a tem¬ 
poral prince; and though at the time it produced little of solid 
advantage, it conferred a claim t^hich at a later period the 
Church was able to qpforce. Perhaps also it suggested the 
magnificent forgery of Constantine’s dona^on of the Western 
Empire, before alluded to, which was now first solemnly brought 
forward in a letter of Adrian L to Charlemagne. In the following 
century the final schism between the Greek and the Latin Churches 
relieved the Western Patriarch of ^ powerful rival, and concen¬ 
trated his exertions within more manageable limits. But there 
was yet a pause before ffcie highest point of greatness was 
achieved. 

For about 150 years the See, paralyzed by a series of revolu¬ 
tions and crimes, made little progress in extending its influence. 
But in the meantime the national synods of every country of 
Europe were successfully engaged in enlarging the ecclesias¬ 
tical at the expense of the civil power. There is nothing more 
clear than the subordination of the Church to the State on 
the first introduction of Christianity. From the emperor of the 
civilized world to the chieftain of a barbarous tribe, from Con¬ 
stantine to Clovis, the royal convert became ex officio the head*of 
his newly adopted religion, and its chief missionary to his 
unconver^ subjects. The Church, dante minor, gratefully 
accepted his favours, and with tjjiem bis supremacy.! But the 
effects of time tended everywhere to alter this relation. The 
clergy held the keys of knowledge and of Scripture. It was their 
duty to instruct, and it became their ambition to direct. EvAy 
year the clergy had been gaining ground:—the episcopate con¬ 
curred in electing sovereigns—they claimed the right to judge and 
to depose. At length, about die middle of the 11th century, the 
Papacy awoke from its slumber like a giant refreshed, and pro¬ 
ceeded to wre^t the fruits of victory from the national chunmes, 




Barlbir'notes dexts^y naronSiis endeavour! to npresent the rebd- 

liou of Gregorv 11/St a (leMtic^ of the Briiperor bj the Pope; ' 
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who soon perceived that they had toiled for the exaltation of the 
common tyrant of clergy and laity. 

The magnificent project of Gtegory VII, propose<l nothing 
less than the subjugation of the world as its end and the sub¬ 
serviency of the clergy as its means. To fit the Church for its 
high vocation he professed to reform it: ih this task he cliiefly 
employed the instrumentality of the monastic orders, and by 
exempting them from episcopal jurisdiction, he secured tt) the See 
the exclusive devoti<m of a disciplined ecclesiastical militia. To 
them moreover was committed the charge of preaching—a most 
powerful engine in an illiterate age — and hy their aid he 
ultimately succeed^Jn enforcing the celibacy of the clergy^—the 
final triumph by which the machinery of ecclesiastical despotism 
was completed. In the name of spiritual supremacy, the Homan 
See made rapid strides towards temporal dominion. Tlio ‘ tem¬ 
poral’ and ‘ spiritual’ are Seasily distinguished in definition, but 
in action it is as difficult to discriminate their limits as to sepa¬ 
rate the functions of soul and body.^*- By the alternate distinction 
and confusion of these terms the See developed the doctrine of 
spiritual supremacy till it embraced every object of worldly 
ambition. But Gregory and his successors were soon enabled 
to discard the perplexing sophistry with disdain. Boldly and 
without disguise they put forth the claim of temporal as well as 
spiritual dominion in behalf of the * Vicar of Christ—the ruler 
of the world.’ ** 

Cardinal Baronius quotes certain maxims of Gregory VII. 
(Dicta.tus Papfe), which formed the basis of his system. They 
comprise those claims which his predecessors had never put 
forth to the same extent, or had failed in enforcing, but which 
he found essential to his ‘ideal’ of a church. They mark 
the theoretical boundaries of^a kingdom that has never yet 
been fully entered on iukI possessed, but whose pretensions have 
never since been withdrawn. The following is a summary of the 
nrnre important articles. ‘ The Pope is the one Universal 
Bistfbp-*-*with all power to depose, to restore^ to translate, and 
to alter tho sees of other bishops. No book is canonical without 
his sanction. No Council can be called 'General without his 
precept; his legate presides in every Council with supreme 
power. Those who are not in communion with him cannot 
be Catholics; those who are excommunicated by him are cut 
off from the commerce of mankind. He can depose emperors 
—he can absolve sul)}ects from then: allegiance. He is the 
jud^ of adl men, ahd no man can judge him. He can re¬ 
verse all senteaqes, pp one can reverse his. No one can be 
prevented appealing to tl^ Holy See, ai^ to it all great causes 

ought 
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ought to be referred. All princes kiss his feet.* There is only 
one name in the world—that of the Pope, and by the iiierits of 
the blessed St. Peter he is endowed with personal sanctity.’—That 
among these axioms there should also he one asserting the iii- 
fallih-ility of the Church is by no means suq>rising, but it is 
very remarkable tlijft Gregory should liesitate dogmatically to 
attribute this infallibility to the pontiff in his own individual 
person, more especially as he claims for him the more startling 
attribute of personal sanctity. When Mr. Seymour so puzzled 
his friends the Jesuits by denying that they could pnwlucc any 
dogmatic declaration of the Church's infallibility, we presume 
he did not conceive tlte pith of his obje^ion to lie in any de¬ 
gree of doubt he had thrown on the fact mat a cburch ‘ extra 
quam nemo salvits esse potest' docs virtually claim infallibility ; 
but the remark is valuable as showing:—1. How unwilling the 
Church has been to expose this doctrine to the attacks of her 
adversaries by embodying it in a specific decree;—2, How 
impotent she shows iierstif to terminate the scliism in her own 
body by dogmatically deciding where this infallibility resides;— 
3. How fearful of defining when and under what circumstances 
she is infallible, lest she should limit her power of denying at 
pleasure that she has spoken ex cathedra^ and of thus relieving 
herself (when needful) of the grievous burden of infallibility. 

The details of Gregory's cc'clesiastical system were such as 
would ifitucally be derived from these principles. The sub¬ 
serviency of metropolitans was secured by the regulation which 
enjoined every archbishop to receive the pallium at the hands 
of the Pope. This law originated in an occasional compli¬ 
ment, which grew into a custom. . Tlie custom was mjule a 
necessity by our English St. Boniface (the great apostle of Papal 
suprcmiacy) and a synod of bishops at Frankfort in 742; and 
Gregory, or, perhaps, some of liis predecessors, construed this 
into a promise of obedience, and add^ an oath of fealty {Hallaniy 
cap. vii.). The contest for the investitures of bishoprics which 
convuls^ Europe for so many years, was be^n by Gregory, atad 
ended in a compromise by which, as usual, all that was obtained 
by was clear gain for her. Moreover, in all countries the See 
made a systematic effort, attaaded with various success, to draw 
all causes to the ecclesiastical tribt^nals; to exempt ecclesiastics 
from lay jurisdiction, and church property from ordinary taxation 

—an immunity by w^ch, when we see the use the Pope made of 

• 

^ Notwithitandinic tbeie .xraadic||jB pretoistoiu, lied aUsved bts.«lsetion 

to be oouflrmed by the Empetor. Z^greetjidiraDoe wm mue when, not kmg the 
Facial electioQB were^coulluel to the of Canlioale, to t^aiion of Clet^ 

and £mperor« 
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his power, the Church was hardly a gainer. It was no war for 
barren power that was waged:—all the good things of this world 
were at stake. The reader is familiar with the various devices of 
annates, first fruits, &c., by which a large portion of all Church 
revenues was brought to the Papal treasury. By a series of 
gradual encroachments, Rome had at onfe time succeeded in 
engrossing the greater part of the public and private patronage 
of Europe. On one occasion Adrian IV. had begged of some 
bishops a nomination as a favour. From diis slender beginning, 
judiciously developed^ arose the Pope’s claim to nominate by a 
‘ mandat,’ to any piece of preferment, at pleasure. By ‘ pro¬ 
visions,’ * reserves,’ ‘ cxpectatives,’ he bestowed reversions, in 
-defiance of the righ^ of the legitimate patrons: and so freely was 
this claim exercised, that the volumes in the Papal archives re¬ 
lating to expectatives, when they were classified and arranged in 
the year 1835, amounted, fnmn the days of Martin V. to those of 
Pius VII. inclusive (about 400 years), to no less than 6690. 
A bull of Clement IV., published in' 1266, is curiously illus¬ 
trative of the tactics of the Vatican. The immediate object is 
to secure the presentation to the benefices of all who die in Rome 
— Vacantes in Curia, The exordium claims the right to dispose 
of the preferment of the world, whether vacant or in reversion. 
The policy of these pompous exordiums is obvious. In those 
^ays no Mr. Bowyer was needed to assure the public that this 
gorgeous language meant nothing; that it was oi:^y ^the Holy 
Father’s usual style. Few thought of disputing about general 
principles, least of all with a Pope. The mountain is employed 
to ^produce a mouse; the mouse creates no alarm and causes no 
opposition, but there it remains to attest the vitality of its mon¬ 
strous parent, and the legitimacy of all future offspring. By the 
subsequent invention of dispensations for non-residence, this uni¬ 
versal jpatronage became a most efficient engine of power,"* Two 
centuries later, at the Council of Trent, the question of non- 
reMdence was agitated with the utmost vehemence by both parties, 
as being in itself decisive of the influence of the Roman See, 

But the Pope by no means limited himself to the distribution 
of eedesiastiew patronage. He claimed the disposal of the good 
things of this world, and was ready to sanction the violence of 

any usurper who Would recognise him as the patron. To attain 

, _ • ■» » _ ^ __ * 

* Distonirid vol. six. 'p, 113. ' Tliit wofk 'besrt' the naiue of 

the Abbate Gaetene.HoiW^.W’WeU known ac Heme ae Geetosine* was^eompned 
tmder the eye of ^egory XVI*, and edited by his Iheourite; but it most not, we 
pretume, be iDferredths^ istVom ^pon df Aeodtd- 

iHg to Signor Fariid hUiWtea ttatwlated by Mr. GlacbtdiMiilaH thenfmiicipalitfee 
and their dependcati were made to understand tlie nece^Uy cCasymy tbd i^lumiitdui 
compilatioQ of* tbe astute and fortunate barber,* 
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his temporal ends, he was prodigal of spiritual censures—the 
cheap weapons of the Vatican, costly only in the amount of 
human suffering they could cause. But though reckless in their 
employment, nothing could exceed the art with which he 
wielded these weapons,, formidable only by opinion, so as to 
preseive the secret of their power. He might hurl his whole 
stock of spiritual thunders at once, but he more often ‘ shook, 
but delayed to strike’—that be might give the contumacious 
room for repentance, or secure a retreat for his own dignity in 
case of an obstinate resistance. The first step was interdict.* If 
the Prince remained unmoved at tli^ distress thus occasioned to 
his unoffending peoplo—personal excommunication followed— 
then the absolution of his subjects from their ^llcgianca;—and here 
for the most part it was wise to stop, leaving civil broil and con¬ 
scientious treasons to do their work; but, if an instrument could 
be found to execute the papal decr^, the final sentence of de¬ 
position was formally pronounced. By such cautious steps did 
Innocent proceed, till he induced Philip Augustus to accept 
the crown of England, which John had forfeited. The French 
monarch summoned his lieges, borrowed a vast sum, and col¬ 
lected what history pompously calls a fleet of 1700 vessels. 

* These preparations were scarcely complete, when the Pope, wisely, 
considering that it was better to recover a weak vassal than U> 
instal a too powerful one, accepted the submission of the craven 
•John, ancUtl^wing his spiritual <egis over him, left the King of 
France to disband his army, and pay his debts as he could. 

If man’s mind were so formed that there always existed a definite 
line between belief and unbqlief, and human reason, like a petty 
jury under the^strong coercion of the English law, were compellM 
to give a verdict, and to act accordingly, the contest must 
speedily have terminated either in absolute submission or steady 
resistance to the Papal authority. eBut in early times the govern¬ 
ments of Europe oscillated between outrageous defiance and 
abject submission. Violence was retaliated by violence— 
wrong was repelled by wrong. For the most part the innocent, 
suffered for the guilty, but they did not suffer ^one. Th^ir 
sovereigns were harassed with disputed successions, and the See 
was disgraced by rival councils and. double elections. Kii^s 
were deposed, md t’oms in their turn were expelled fn>m their own. 
States. When the Emperor Henry IV. for three wintry days 
shivered barefoot in the courtF-yard, of Csuiosao, waiting. for an 
interview with Gregory VIL^and when Frederic placed his bead 

. . * I . . . ..... M— . .— — . .• 

' * Thereare fewcxanip)4iof^nt«rdietb«fbmG»gsry VII. lutkeyear 1848it wm 
the earnest demand iktL^tral parfy itk lUdy that the JfopS 8i|j»ald excomi&fii^tr' 
Amtria.—n p-263)HI . > v * 
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under the foot of Alexander III. at Venice, the Pontiffs who so in¬ 
sulted Ca?sars were at that very time fugitives and exiles. The same 
Pope (Boniface VIII.) w'hose haughty claim of temporal superi¬ 
ority over Philip the Fair is quot^ by Lord John Russell, was 
seized in his castle of Anagni by the Colonna faction at the insti¬ 
gation of the insulted monarch, and not many days afterwards the 
Vicar of Christ, who had scarcely tasted food or uttered a word 
since the violation of his sacred person, was found dead in his bed, 
his staff indented with the marks of liis teeth, and his countenance 
impressed with all the marks of ungovemed passion. 

The same Philip the Fafr, if he is not belied by history, 
poisoned the successor of Boniface; aftcr'depriving Christendom 
of its head for two years by his intrigues in the conclave, out¬ 
witted the Italian party ; and made terms with Clement V., 
in virtue of which the see was transferred to Avignon—^a step 
beyond all others fatal to the^ tiara and scandalous to Christendom. 
Tlte land was filled with violence—but it would be unjust to 
attribute all the blame to the personal charactcu* of the pontiffs. 
The chief cause of all this misery was that the relaticm in which 
the Roman Catholic Church stands to its head has never been 
distinctly defined—and that the head systematically put forth 
olaims which his successors have never modified—but which were 
not acknowledged then by the Church in general, ami have down 
to our own day been warmly controverted by the profoundest 
theologians and the most virtuous men witliin the Rqma.. Catholic 
pale itself. 

In the midst of this reciprocal violence the ecclesiastical law of 
the land throughout the kingdoms of Europe, and the Roman 
camm law, grew up in mutual opposition to each gther, like the 
breastworks of two hostile fortifications. Neither could he always 
and consistmtly enforced; but one was the record of what the State 
found it necessary to resist, thd' otiber of what the Pppe thought 
fit to daim; and, though the general course of events tended towards 
thn actual circumsciiption of the Papal power within endurable 
limits, the canon law steadUy advanced in the arrogance of its 
pretension^. The incidental phrase of one rescript forms the 
pompous preamble of the next, and by a third is quoted as ao- 
fmowledg^ law. The pontiff dways lays down brood principles 
of usurpation^he was resisted only as to the particular point in 
dispute. If beatmi cfe he tiiumphs de jure :—the retreating 
waves leave the higb-water mark distinefiy visible—-to be reached, 
if possible, at the best flood. *' 

These sq»ostolieel oHistitutmns or ^anims enfbrce in the openest 
manner the dutj^ of ^ fi^becution^ the ncHMdmenraAce of fai^ to 
herefics, and all those other doc^ines which the Roman Catholic 
laity of England profess to repudiate—and which they complain are 
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brous;lit forward only to make them odious to their countrymen 
{Greenwood^ p. 112). The first compilation, after two or tliree 
of minor importance, was that of Gratian, a monk of Bologna, in 
1140. It is founded on those forged decretals of Isidore, which, 
altlmugh soon surpassed in extravagance by the genuine produc- 
tionsi of the Vatican, stjll retain their place in tlie digest (llallam^ 
chap. vii.). In 1234 a new collection was formed by the 
direction of Greg(>ry IX., including, with his own rescripts, those 
of Alexander III., Honorius III., InntK^ent III.; subsequently 
Boniface VIII. added another book. From these names the 
character and spirit of the additions will readily be inferred. 
Clement V. and John XXII. made fresh supplements, and the 
code; was at last completed by n, book coutcSnlng ih^ decrees of 
the Council of Trent and other more recent matter. In such a 
confused heap of materials uniformity and consistency cannot be 
expected, and for every pretension that the Sec could raise, and 
for every course it could pursue, it is probable that a precedent 
and justification might be found; but lest infallibility should be 
confined within indecorously narrow limits, the Great Hizionario 
Storico^Ecclesiastico, edited by tlie ‘ astute’ favourite of Gregory 
XVI. adds (vol. xix., p. 188) that, ‘ inasmuch as the jurisdiction 
of all Popes is equal, and the divine primacy is alike In all, all. 
future resci’ipts will have an equal claim to the authority of law.’ 
Such is the canon law which in the late debates honourable 
piembers kave repeatedly risen to eulogize, and which other 
honourable ij^mbers professed to think perfectly innocent be¬ 
cause ‘ binding only on the conscience/ We have often heard 
from liberal legislators of how little avail axe laws, no matter 
how enforced, which* arc ziot binding on the conscience. But 
will these enlightened persons be pleased to tell us in what* age 
or country bad the obno;cious prions of the canon law any 
other sanction than that'*of constience? Can they point out 
any kingdoitl in which the municipal law annulled contracts 
detrimental to the Church, or enforc^ the duty of deposing and 
murdering an excommunicated kii^ ? 

In steady antagonism to the canon law of Rtnue grew up the law 
of the land, backed by the pren^tives of the crown and by the 
ancient canon law of the mii&nal sjfmds. Here, WiUiam.tiie 
Conqueror made stiii^ent regulationato pveveat the mtroducti;on of 
bulls and the departure £rom.tbe$ kingdom of the clei^y without 
his licence. Even in the disa^oim days of our Hexay 11*~ 

^ the geseral diseontent fbund iis proper isme iB a solmin aet of fegis* 
lature, deelaratory of the aaoi^ and eustoai of the realm, and 
utterly sid>vasivQo£^t)]e'}ater enoroichiiiente^ 
p« 43. 

This 
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This statute is known os the Constitutions of Clarendon, and was 
signed by the reluctant hand of Becket himself. 

As civilization advanced, in every country of Europe, the 
struggle subsided into a state which, though it may not be 
called peace, was remitting and mitigated warfare. The Pope, 
as he became more secure in his temppral possessions, w^as 
involved in the difficulties and obliged to adopt the policy of 
a temporal prince. It has been assumed by not a few recent 
writers, both Popish and Puseyite, that the perfection of 
the Romish religion would be attained if the Pope could cease 
to be a temporal sovcreigvi without losing his independence, 
and thus be enabled to give his undivided and unbiassed attention 
to spiritual (matters/ We believe that the practical result of 
this arrangement would be to make him governor or agitator of 
every realm in Europe, and to establish a tyranny which would 
liave no bounds but those^ of human credulity and endurance. 
Providentially the territorial rapacity of the Popes was not less 
than their ecclesiastical ambition, ^nd has in no small degree 
neutralized its effects. In practice, usually, the Pontiffs were 
obliged to submit to such modifications of their claims as the civil 
government elsewhere found indispensable to its own free action. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, that at any period antecedent to 
the Reformation, there was a state of repose. Subjects of dis¬ 
pute were never wanting—doubt and discontent were abroad— 
and a spirit of inquiry was awakened to which uncertain 
limits of the Papal authority were perpetually affording fresh 
aliment. Long before the first great English reformer overpassed 
the limits of orthodox, opposition, he was employed by Edward 
IlL to vindicate the independence of his Crown against the 
Pope’s claim of fealty, and to resist his usurpation of ecclesi¬ 
astical patronage within the realm. It was not till much later 
that John Wycliffe extended this inquiries from the authority 
of Kome to the purity of her doctrines—but it seems easy to 
predict whi^re bis speculations must end, when we hear that from 
his profound knowledge of Scripture, and constant reference to 
its text, he had acquired at Qxford the distinctive nickname of the 
‘Gospel doctor/ Wycliffe had a vast following among the 
Academics, and by bis services to the State he had made nuuiy 
and powerffil friends elsewhere. He was cited by the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities—-and condemned—yet, though compelled to 
withdraw from ^tbe University, he ended his days in peace at 
his own living of. lAitterworth. It waft not till some quarter of a 
century later that his bones were dug front their resting-place in 
the chancel, by Arebbisbop CbicH^ey, and w^e burnt as the 
remains of a heretic* 

His 
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His disciples were numerous, and his works spread far and 
wide, especially on the continent of Europe. Everywhere the 
leaven of the reformation was fermenting — yet never was 
Home more reckless of the scandals her conduct excited. The 
fourteenth century closed with the great schism of the West, and 
in 1414 the Council of Constance assembled to decide the claims 
of three pretenders to the tiara. When at length the supporters 
of each of the rivals had given in their adhesion, and deposed 
the object of their choice, the united council decreed, what under 
the circumstances could hardly be denied, the supremacy of the 
Council over Popes—and then elected*Martin V. The Council of 
Basle, which followed after an interval of a fiew years, forms the 
most critical period in the history of the See of Rome-^andof the 
Romish Church. It was the last free Council. It was summoned 
by Eugenius IV., but it met in a spirit strongly opposed to Papal 
abuses. The moment it touched on flvst fruits and annates, writes 
our ‘ astute ^ lexicographer, whether with plain seriousness, or a 
sly touch of humour, we will not venture to say, ‘ it became clear 
that the council degenerated into a conciliabulum^ {Moroni, xix. 
114).—Eugenius quarrelled with the council—and then submitted 
to it—fjuarrelled again—published bulls asserting bis own supe¬ 
riority to Councils—and transferred the Council to Florence. The 
Council retorted with a declaration of their own supremacy—and 
elected an antipope, the abdicated Duke of Savoy, who took the 
style of Fcliiij^ ^ Henceforward,’ says Sarpi, ‘ Italy has sided with 
Eugenius in his view of Papal authority—and countries beyond 
the Alps with the Councils of Constance and Basle.’ The Council 
of Constance is unavoidably recognized as a general council hyi 
the sec of Ro^e, and undoubtedly its emphatic declaration 
against keeping faith with heretics and its barbarous persecution 
of John Huss are titles in its favour. But that of Basle has been 
degraded from its list of ac^owled^d councils,* 

Not long afterwards the Gallican Church—^which during Ithe 
^eat schism had made an important step towards freedom by*- 
withdrawing its allegiance from the See, till the claims of the ‘ 
rival Ponti^ should have been adjusted—set an example which 
was of most dangerous precedent to Pa^a! pretensions. In France 
the resistance to ultramontane doctnnes, not merely in their 
practical application, but ih their theory ahd fundamental maxims, 
was conducted with singular finziness alid uniformity of purpose. 
It is in the Libertie^of the CkdUcan VMrbk that we must look for 
the most perfect exempliftcafion of the relation in v^hich the 
Roman Catholic Oiurch st^ds to its he^. These liberties 
were early vindicated by IX.i 'whb, saint as hb ,was» 

. * Dent* Tcl. ih p. 180* 
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desired to restrain the encroachments of Rome; and were more 
fully embodied in the pragmatic sanction of Charles Vll. The 
twenty-three Articles of this celebrated declaration of Bourges 
(a.d. 1438) comprise all the consequences which floAv from 
the leading maxim of the complete independence of the tem¬ 
poral power. It excited the most violent reprobation at Home, 
and was afterwards given up by Francis I,, in exchange for 
a concordat, to Leo X., who was glad to save the honour of 
the See by granting a concession instead of admitting a right. 
The Clergy and the Parliament struggled long against this 
concordat. The Galilean Church did not admit that it derived 
its liberties from the sovereign, or that they could be surrendered 
by him. They refused to owe to a Papal charter those rights 
which they deduced from the doctrines of the Gospel, from the 
decrees of General Councils, and the traditions of the universal 
Church, and which, in short, says M. Dupin, were only ‘un 
vestige de ce qui dans Forigine formait le droit ctnnmun de la 
Chretiente.’ * 

By thus admitting the liberties of the Galilean church as a fact, 
and denying them as a principle, the Pope had dexterously ob¬ 
tained a signal triumph; and under the guidance of its worldly- 
wise pilot the Church seemed destined to ride securely over the 
waves of contaation—when the storm of the Reformation long 
lourmg on the horizon, yet, perhaps, little foreseen, burst over¬ 
head. So many similar dangers had blown past^h'^t at Amt it 
created little alarm—^but the preaching of Luther, more ominously 
powerful than any testimony than had yet been raised against 
.Rome, roused at last the classic tenant of tjie Vatican. To attri¬ 
bute the Reformation to the commission granted to the Dominicans 
to preach indulgences, or (as Roman Catholics love to assert) to 
Henry VIlI.’s passion for Anno Boleyne, is to substitute modes and 
accidents for causes. The R^ormatioh was inevitable, and its pro- 
gths irresistible. The only system of defence adopted by the 
^Popes, and to whkih for twenty-five years they clung with desperate 
tenacity, was to persecute to the death the ^ new way,’ to avoid 
the slighteat eoacessiim, and to evade every demand for change. 
The sovereigns of Europe were generally hostile to Luther-^ 
but they ded^red to profit by the crisis to extort from the neces¬ 
sities of the Vatican that reform of the church in its Head 
and in its members which for years past had been the watch¬ 
word of disconte&k For this end, a General Council was loudly 
called for. Every' evasion, evefy artifice which the disturbed 

i i ■ ii i nl . —i if-i h .. 

* Manuel du Droit Public Ecel^iiasti^ue Frangai$» Tbu work (a favourite, 
«• we are glad vdik Lord John Rtiasell) hds lately been' eondeamed by not a 

few of the French prelates! 
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state of Europe and its complicated political relations could 
suggest, was employed by Leo and three successive Pontiffs, 
to elude this demand. Every day the schism was becoming 
widei, and the Reformation was fnaking fresh converts- The 
Emperor threatened to ‘ tolerate ’ till the doctrines of the Church 
were settled by a council. In Germany tlie cry was loud for a 
national synod—the result of which must liave been a schism 
more fatal to Papal authority than the Reformation itself* At 
length further subterfuge there was none—and in Decembe-, 
1545, in tlic Cathedral of Trent, by the legates of Paul III. was 
opened that famous Council which "(says Sorpi) was destined 
to deceive the expectations of all who ha(^ desired or dreaded 
it. It widened the schism it was called to close —it method¬ 
ized the abuses it was expected to reform. It confirmed the 
servitude of the Episcopate, which had looked to it for liberation— 
it consolidated the power of the Pop^ which it was designed to 

limit. This result was mainlv due to the consummate skill with 

^ _ 

whiclj the Council was inani^i!;ed by the Papal Court. As theo¬ 
logical discussions, Father Padl, who is on such points a profound 
judge, tells us its debates were not remarkable—but as a specimen 
of state-craft and diplomacy, the guidance of its proceedings was a 
masterpiece.* The i^rotestants sent no representatives—the fate of* 
Huss was too recent to be forgotten, anil the quarrel was too deep 
to leave any hopes of reconciliation. The number of prelates, of 
whom cona^gjj^ the Sacrosa^wta Spnodus Tyidentina legitime in 
Spiriiu Sancto convocata^ was incredibly small, and of these many 
were Bishops without sees (in partibus infidelium, of only titular 
rank), and many were pensioners of the Pope.f By an ingenious 
series of preliminary regulations, the entire direction as jrell 
as the Presidency of the Council was vested in the Papal legates. 
The object of the Holy See was threefold:—^to obtain a dog^ 
matic decision f^ainst all The heresies of Luther;—to evade or to 
neutralize all projects of reform;—and, above all, to avoid giving 
a dogmatical decision on the many points of ^IFerence whiob 
existed among thpse who were yet members of the Romish Church4 
All these points the Papal See carried with a happy mixture 

* Iti days anterior to the invention of posts some credit is due for the ingenious 
thought of supplying relays of horses, so as to secure constant and regular communi¬ 
cation with the VatieaD. 

t Among the most powerful of Papal auxiliaries must not be omitted the mew 
order of Jesuits, a body whose influence was not yet fully appreciated by the clergy, 
though it was felt with me keen instinct of fear. * Once,’ exclaimed the'Bishop of ^wns 
at the Council, * we were enslaved by tllh Cisterelaus, and then by the Blendieants, and 
now this new order, half regular, halflttcular, will complete out servitude.’—iSoipi. 

X Those which were at issue betweeri* the Franciscans and Dosninicans, Sarpi tells 
us, were hardly less numerous and important than the difbenoerbetweeii ^ Gathedics 
and the Lutherans. 
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of caution and daring. No attempt was made to define the 
vagueness of its pretensions or to restrain the abuses of its power. 
The majority of Roman Catholics ardently desired reform—but 
they shared the usual fate of a moderate majority placed between 
two extremes, and were left to choose between downright Pro¬ 
testantism and unreformed Popery. After a struggle of twenty- 
eight years, the Pope remained the sole representative of the 
visible church, and released from dread of future Councils, which 
it seemed little likely the circumstances of Europe would ever 
again allow to be convoked; 

Closely connected in our fecollection with the Council of Trent, 
and most important as an epoch in the history of the Papacy, is 
the resistaxce opposed to Papal aggression by the Republic of 
Venice, in 1606, in which memorable struggle Sarpi, the great his¬ 
torian of the Council, was the theological adviser of the Slgnory. 
Paul V. (Borghese), a Pope whose violence, rapacity, and inso¬ 
lence would have done credit to an earlier age, took olFcnce 
at the re-enactment by the Venetian senate of two laws, by one 
of which the foundation of any religious house, and by the 
other the acquisition of real property by the clergy,, were in 
future prohibited, unless having the approbation of the State. 

• He pretended to object to the arrest of two priests charged with 
enormous crimes, for whom he claimed exemption from secular 
jurisdiction, and, after very few of the preliminary monitions, he 
laid the State under an interdict on the 17th Apri^v’i^JOG. The 
signory employed Sarpi to report on the claims of the see and 
the rights of the republic. Fra Paolo was one of those men 
of whom the world has seen but few. His profound learning was 
les^. remarkable than his genius—that brilliant genius than his 
clear judgment. He was passionately devotetl to the sciences,, 
and in each that he studied his powers of inductive reasoning 
raised him to the rank of a diScoverer.*^ It is strongly illustrative 
of the times, that, before he venturefl to comply with the request 
of his own Government, he demanded the most distinct pledges 
that he should in all events be protected by it. When thus re¬ 
assured, be made' a powerful summary of those arguments which 
he boasts had never before been urged south of the Alps. He 
draws a broad distinction between the spiritual and the temporal 
power of the Pope^ and urges the undoubted right of the Republic, 
as well as of every other sovereign State, to make regulations for 
her internal government, and to deal according to her pleasure 
with all violators of her laws; he argues ‘ that the interdict is 
unjust, and tha^fore invalid; tha^'the Republic may appeal to 

» I' I ■ m i iiM Ml —I I 

s He iirU otie dfefae eSrlielC diicorereri in ai9gebni and optie«, and went far to anti* 
eipate Harvey u to civeulatioD of tbe bipod. 
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the fature Council; that, in spite of the prohibition of Pius IL and 
tlie bull in Coena Domini, this appeal is lawful—that it is not an 
appeal from the superior tribunal to the inferior, because, ac- 
cordiu«: to the true doctrine of the Cliurch, the Council is superior 
to the Pope ; that Bellarmiue admits tlxis point to be one of doubt, 
and the Council of Trent has pranounced no decision on it; and, 
above all, that such right of appeal exists of necessity, because other- 
wise there is left no check to the absolute despotism of the Pope/ 
In conformity with this report was the reply of the tlepubllc. The 
Pope stormed in Consistory; Cardinal Baronius reminded him 
that the command to Peter was two-fdld : first, * feed iny sheep,’ 
and then, ^ arise, slay antheat ’—a beautiful instance ol the mystical 
interpretation of Scripture, whicli Dr, Newman tells us is so 
essential to orthodoxy that they must both stand or fall together. 
There was no unwillingness to slay and eat. The Pontiff armed j 
the Condo de Fuentes, Pliilip’s viceroy^t Milan, raised levies. But 
the Republic was strong, and there were many whose interest made 
them anxious she should nqt be eaten either by Rome or by 
Spain. Holland promised help ; our pacific King James tivlked 
of fleets in the Adriatic; the Grand Turk himself offered his 
services; France mediated, the Empire mediated, the Duke of 
Savoy mediated. Even Spain affected to mediate rather than do • 
nothing. The language of the Republic was as bold as it was 
temperate and dignified. She had committed no offence, and 
would mal^^ apology. She acknowledged no interdict, and 
would receive no absolution. If her good friend the King of 
France felt any interest in the fate of the two ruffians whose 
arrest had occasioned all this commotion, she would gladly make 
a present of them to film, provided that no precedent to her di^ 
advantage should be drawn from her condescension. No further 
concession could be extracted. In this peril the secular, and, for 
the most pai*t, the regular, cler^ remained time to Venice, 
and in defiance of the interdict continue<l to celebrate the rites of 
religion. The Theatines and another order left the territory of 
the Republic. The Jesuits, determined to raise a tumult among 
the people if possible, issued from their convents in procession, 
bearing in front the crucifix, and chanting, with amusingly inso¬ 
lent appropriateness, the cxiv. psalm, 

In exitu Israel de ^gypto^ domus Jacob de populo barbaro^ 

The signory contented itself with adding a memorandum to the 
proposed terms that in no case cbuld the Jesuits be included in 
the pacification. * 

' It was currently reported at the time, and has been ass^ted 
frequently since, th^ the Republic and her adviser were .at this 
crisis on the point of-embracing the reformed doctrines. We 
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believe this to l>c a mistake. The population was by no means 
ripe for such a change, and we cannot believe tliat the crafty and 
worldly-wise Signory would have been willing to expose the 
complicated machinery of the Venetian constitution to the rude 
shock of a religious struggle. The report, greedily believed by 
the Protestants, was circulated by the Romanists, who ilesired 
to throw obloquy on the Signory and their theologian. Probably 
in tlie end it served the cause of Venice by frighttming the 
proudest of Pontiffs into moderation. The terms of the Republic 
were perforce accepted.* 

Gut, althougli Sarpi was ho Protestant, his orthodoxy had been 
impeached at Rom^. Being cited to 'appear before the Holy 
Oflice, he uhad, as he previously stipulated, been forbidden by 
the Council to obey. One evening, as he was returning from 
the Government palace to his own convent of the Servlti, he 
was attacked by five bravoes, stabbed in various places, and left 
for dead. In his jaw there was found a dagger, which, having 
been bent by the violence of the bjow, the ruffian in his haste 
had not been able to withdraw. * He was not alone, and was 
instantly taken up by his scared companions. The Senate, .which 
was then sitting, broke up, and its members repaired in crowds 
-to the convent. The Council of Ten assembled, the pliysi<*ians 
of the State were sent to attend him, and other steps were taken 
to relieve the sufferer and to give notoriety to the outrage. 

The wounds were not mortal; when the daggej;^^« extracted 
the patient exclaimed, * I recognize the style —(or stiletto—^the 

E lay on words holds in Latin as well as Italian)—of the Curia 
Lumana.* The bravoes were all known by name ; their chief, 
ono^ Ridolfo Poma, on arriving the night before, had drawn 
on the Ancona Chamber of Commerce for a thousand scudi. 
They fled instantly to the Papal frontiers, and, on announc¬ 
ing the crime which they H)elievedr they had consummated, 
were hailed as deliverers. Those who hesitate to accuse Pope 
Boigbese of having ordered an assassination may lay the 
blame on the Jesuits: their shoulders are broad and their 
name is l^ion. Thuanus adds to his nairative ‘ ignaro Pon- 
tifice.* Of course the Pontiff was ignorant; but we doubt much 
whether he would have thanked any candid advocate for 
proving that the Court of Rome did not direct the blow. It 

* It is asserted in the llfeof Bishof) Bedell (p. 15) that, to save the Pope's credit, the 
Nuncio came first (o the JutU of aitdimce, and, making the st^n of the cross on the cushion 
of tlie Doge's throne, pronounced a vicarious ab^lution. We disbelieire the stories which 
Sir H. Wotton tells us of (he intimacy between Bedel1| then his chaplain, and Father 
Paul; they were probably invttited to amuse kin^ James, and to serve nie efaaplaiu, who, 
being attached to a fareign minnon, could not faaVc been allowed the slightest interconnc 
with, a confidential servant of the Signory. 
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was tlio boast of the age that the ami of Rome was long, anil all 
the benefit of example would be lost if the priest who had pre¬ 
sumed to insult her was supposed to fall by another baud. If 
Sarpi could have been inveigled tv Rome, there were few there 
who would have hesitated to send him to the stake ; and in that 
f^c ^vas by no means peculiar to the Pajial Court to believe 
that it was lawful to 'pursue by the assassin the criminal who 
could )iot be entrapped Avithin reach of justice. Two 

subseqmmt attempts were made on Sarpi’s life, and the powerful 
Inquisition of State could devise no more agreeable method ot 
preserving their valued scrA-ant than^enjoining him to lead a life 
very much resembling tljat of a State-prisoner. 

From this period no very serious differences disturbed the rela¬ 
tions of the See with those States that adhered to her tommunion. 
Ill France^ the national synod, which In 1(582 was conA'cned 
in conseciucncc of the disputes betAveen Louis XIV and Innocent 
XL, adopted unanimously the faiflous declaration druAvn up 
by llossuct. The four articles of Avhii’h it consists asserted, in 
tlu^ first place, the complete Itfidepentlence of the temporal power, 
and denieil the dispensing and deposing poAver of the Pope ; tlie 
second declared the adhesion of the clergy to the doctrines of 
Constance Avith regal'd to the supremacy of Councils; the third 
maintained the ancient canons and usages of the Gallican Church;* 
and the fourth denied the personal infallibility of the Pope, This 
^declaratiofi Avas declared law by Louis XIV., and was registered 
by l^arliara&fi^ It was referred to as the law of France when 
the Concordat was negociated in ^the time of Buonaparte; it 
was referred to as law by the Cqur Royale in 1825; and, to 
bring its history down to present times, it is noAV attacked by M. 
dc Montalcmbert and his Ne(M:atholiques^ whose very name «mti- 
cipates the conclusion we would come to, for the worst age of 
antiquity furnishes no eswwples oi^their newfangled popery. 

In all countries of Europe the same practical results were at last 
obtained; even at Naples (which the reckless cupidity of suo 
cessivc usurpers bad reduc^ to the condition of a fief of tfie 
Sec) no bull could be published without the royal exequatur* 
Ana when in Parma Clement Xlll. (Rezzonico) annulled on 
bis own authority some trifling regulations of the Duke (the 
infant Don Filippo), the King of Spain withdrew his am¬ 
bassador, the King of France seized Avignon, and the King 

* In 1594 F. Pithon, published a digest of tbe French ecclesiastical law^ which he 
dedicated to Henry IV. Its intrinsita merit gave it great authority; but it is nq more 
tme^ as is now sometimes Mserted, that Pithua Trametl the fibernes of the Gallican 
Church, than that Blackatona invoked the lojra of Kuglaad. 
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of Naples occupied Bencventum and Ponte Con^o. Nor was it 
till ample satisfaction had been made by Ganganelli (the sue* 
ceeding Pope), and on the intercession of the Duke himself, that 
the three Kings condescended to be appeased. The See never 
lacked ambition, but, as manners softened, influence came to be 
regarded as safer than authority; the Jesuit confessor was a 
more efficient and less obnoxious instrument than the turbu¬ 
lent legate or rebellious archbishop—and, if the See ruled at all, 
it aspired to rule by means of the sovereigns of Europe, and not 
over them. 

In the meantime the Reformation had Introduced a new social 
problem—one which at this moment seejns farther from its solu¬ 
tion than ever: * What, in mixed Catholic and Protestant 
countries, aVe the relations and reciprocal dutiesj of the State 
and its dissenting subjects?’ At first, indeed, the question might 
be more broadly and simply stated: * How are Protestants and 
Catholics to co-exist?’—dhd it afiected not merely tlie in¬ 
ternal organization of each State, but the international rela¬ 
tions of the various members of efbe European family. The 
statesmen of the day were ill prepared with an answer. But the 
real obstacle to all accommodation was the Vatican, whose selfish 
and vindictive policy it was to perpetuate between the two parties 
*a war of extermination. In the case of a Roman Catholic State 
and a Protestant minority, Rome invariably urged the GoverEt* 
ment to increase its severity till it compelled submission or drove 
to civil war. In Spain and Italy, where the ReformcCZfc^had taken 
deeper root than is now generally believed, the exterminating 
energy of persecution imposed silence on all who wanted firmness 
to endure the stake. Germany had a war of thirty years, which, 
aftes afflicting her and other nations too with evt^ry variety of 
crime and calamity, was terminated, by the sheer lassitude of the 
combatants, in a compromise v^ich thaJPopes have ever since en- 
desLVonred to disturb. In France there ensued a long civil war, 
strangely diversific<I with treachery and violence. Statecraft, 
iifde^, must bear its share of the blame with bigotry; but state¬ 
craft would soon have suggested the compromise of toleration. 
The Queen Mother, Catherine of Medicis, was no bigot; she ere 
long became en object of suspicion to the ultra-papal party, to 
whom also, we must needs say, it were an excess of charity to im¬ 
pute bigotry, if by bigotry is implied religious enthusiasm. The 
useless crime of St« Bartholomew exasperated instead of crushing 
the quarrel. The Queen had planned it as a bold stroke of State 
policy. It was hailw with delight at Rome, chiefly because it 
committed the moderate party bejond recall, and seemed to 
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annihilate the spirit of toleration, ntorc drcailccl at Rome than the 
Reformation itself.* • 

In England the problem took that form in which it remains not 
more than half solved at the ])resenthour : ‘ How are the relations 
of a Protestant State and a Catholic minority to be regulated, so 
as to allow to the one5*thc full exercise of their religion, and yet 
secure to the other due loyalty and obedience ? ’ We arc far from 
saying that the problem W'ould have been so stated by any legis¬ 
lator of Elizabeth’s days. The possible limits of toleration were 
by no means ascertained; but it was not Jillizabeth’s interest, and 
still less her wish, to persecute. F5r the first ten years of her 
reign there was within tlfe realm peace between the State and the 
Roman Catholics, and as yet there was no interference*from with¬ 
out, Philip, afterwards so deadly a foe, compelled the Pope to 
temporize. But this alarming tranquillity, even more than any 
change in the shifting scene of polilics, induced the inquisitor 
Pope to fulminate his famous bull of excommunication and de¬ 
position. Henceforth the elements of confusion and mischief were 
let loose, Elizabeth’s subsequent existence was one long struggle 
against open violence and secret treachery ; and because wc can now 
look back to a glorious and successful reign, terminated in peace at 
a ripe old age, wc must not do her the injustice to forget that she * 
lived in daily alarm, Pius V. was in personal correspondence 
with conspirators in England, and maintained an agent in London 
to supply Uii^^with money as well as with advice. No exer¬ 
tion was sparcu on his pait to promote an European crusade in 
support of the plot, of which the unhappy Duke of Norfolk wa 0 
the dupe and the viftiin. The failure of one scheme was th^ 
signal to plan pother. Elizabeth was determined not to be n^ur^ 
dered by a conscientious traitor or a crackbrained enthusiast—if 
she could help it. Her maxims of Government were those of 
her day. But she did persecute^or conscience sake. Her suc¬ 
cessor is entitled to the benefit of the same defence. Let us forget 
the squibs and crackers and .the straw-stuffed figure on the 5th of • 
November, which give a ludicrous and mythical effect to the 
memory of Guy Fawkes, and honestly try to bring home to our 
imaginations the feelings of the most sober-minded Protestant on 

* Piuf V. wrote perpetoally to the Queeu, to the King, and hii brothers, to com¬ 
plain of their liikewarmuess, and to condemn the Edict of ToleratioD. llie Queem 
did not undeceive him. In the long course of dissimulation by which she lull^ the. 
suspicions of Protestant party previously to the massacre, she relied on the discon¬ 
tent of Rome as her beat instrument cf deception. Pius V. died very shortly before* 
the massacre. The rejoicings with which the news was received at Home have oftm- 
been commented niij but .it is importimt to remark that Gregory Xlll., then on the 
throne, was a moderate man, whose personal feelings were not engaged in tlie quarrel,, 
and that in ordering this jubilee be did no more than he conceived a strict regard la 
propriety and orthodoxy required. 
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the discovery of such a treason. After its narrow failure, could 
any treason appear too wicked to be believed, or too extravagant 
to succeed ? 

We do not question that at the time itself the great iKidy of 
Roman Catholics in this country viewed this project of whole¬ 
sale lirarder with the abhorrence it would ifaturally inspire among 
Christians and Englishmen, The Archpriest Blackwell—to 
whom, on the death of the last Romish bishop, tlie direction of 
the Church in England had been committed—did not hesitate 
to take the abjuration oath, which, after such an attempt, it 
cannot be questioned James was fully justified in imposing; 
and, in consequence^ the Archpriest was sternly rebuked by the 
Pope for his treason to the Holy See.* The l^nglish Roman 
Catholics had never held the extreme ulti’amontane opinions which 
were now urged upon them by Rome, and which they had no 
longer the support of the vuvil power to enable them to resist; 
and it is possible that by a vigorous and general protest 
against those doctrines at this time,^*^ey might have regained the 
confidence of the Government and their countrymen. But a 
fresh element of discord was at work, and every day made a 
mutual understanding more impossible. The aversion of the 
’Puritans to Popery was too intense to acknowledge any gradations 
in what they considered idolatry of the blac;kest die. With them 
toleration was a neglect of duty—a compromise with Satan; and 
Government, the constant object of Papal plots,^ji»K*rred much 
unpopularity and grave suspicion for the favour shown to Papists.! 

After the Restoration the public mind ivas haunted with the 
dread of Popery and harassed with suspicions of the King. The 
subsequent attempt of James II., while it justified the extravagance 
of their terrors, put a final bar to compromise and conciliation. 
The laws enacted at the Revolution wgjcj not so much intended to 
defend the King against the Pope as to protect the-people against 
any future coalition of Pope and King. Severe enactments 
gainst the profession of the Romati Catholic faith were passed. 
All intercourse wiA Rome was prohibited under the l\caviest 
penalties, and the door of accommodation was double-locked. 


* boolc xjcfiu 

f This opinion of the idolatroun guilt of Rome is not yet worn ont, though there are 
few who would give it audible utterance. ProteshintB do not deny the possibility of 
salvation within the Romish Church, and even if they stigmatize some of'ner practices 
as idolatrous, they do not contend that she is guilty, in the sense that the tribes of 
Canaan were guilty, and'^st to aflbrd her full toleration h a sin. Yet many of tbs 
Protestant opponents of the, payment of the Romitii clergy, and other measures that 
have been pr<^iesed Ibr die ptfSlflcation of frelat*d, will tlnd that their arguments derive 
all tbeirweight freip filt9 tacit assumption of the doctrine which they do not or canuot 
assert in direct tennSk 

At 
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At tliis time, Rome, backed by the adherents of the exiled 
family, might seem more than ever a legitimate object of alarm; 
but, in fact, she had no longer the power to influence the 
politics of Kurope, In 17-45, when the last attempt to restore 
the Stcarts was hazarded, the W'and of tlic enchantress had lost its 
charm. The prettmslous of the See were unal)ated, its wealth 
undiminished, its outw'ard splendour increased. The enlightened 
and virtuous Lambertini, and subsequently Ganganelli, by tbeir 
moderation concealed the loss of j)Ower, and affected to favour 
the movement they could not oppose. Liberality was llic order of 
the day; but something more than *1110 spint of liljcrality was 
abroad. The Emperor •reformed and robl^ed tlie Church—the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany insulted it. The most bigoted courts 
of Europe clamoured for the suppression of ibc Jesuits, rendered 
obnoxious by a power ‘ too great to keep or to resign.’ Gan- 
ganelli struggled to save them, antUUraschi plotted to restore 
them—alike in vain ;—tlic Jesuits fell; and the age, as usual, 
was astonished at its owji illumination. 

Every year Rome showed fresh symptoms of decline. In 
England statesmen began to look about them with the redundant 
courage of men who <liscover they have been frightened at a bug¬ 
bear, In the session of 1791 all the statutes prohibiting the* 
exercise of tlie Roman Catholic religion were repealed; and the 
virtual toleration became a legal one. On that occasion Mr. 
•Wyadhain^'’l{^in the House of Commons— 

^At any rate it is impossible to deem them [the Roman Catholics] 
formidable at the present period, w'hen the power of the Pope is con¬ 
sidered as a mere spectre, capable of frightening only in the dark, atuL 
vanishing beforft the light of reason and knowledge,* — Annual Reg,y 
vol. xxxiii. p. 95. 

And had the spread oT Ibund ifligion in the world kept pace 
with the decline of popery — tliis language w'ouldhave been 
justified;—but it was infidelity that finally triumphed—and 
when has infiddity afforded a safeguard against the return of 
sujierstition ? 

When Pius VI. died a captive at Vienne there was <mly one 
spot in Italy where the Conclave could assemble in freedom— 
Venice; and there, in the convent of S. Giorgio Maggioro, 
Pius VII. was elected. From this moment Popery rose like a 
phoenix from its ashes. The new Pontiff had soon an opportunity 
—^nay, was in some sort compiled—-to exert an act of authority, 
which, but for this appearance of compulsion,^ Hildebrand might 
have envied. Imm^ately on his accession he had notified his 
election to ‘the Most Clmstiaii King, Louis XVIH./—a then 
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poor and all but hopeless exile,—and he had taken what steps he 
could to comfort and strengthen the oppressed Church in repub¬ 
lican, and as yet infidel, France, But the First Consul desired 
to reconstruct social order. He saw at once the necessity of 
procuring for the State the support of the Ciiurcb, and of im¬ 
posing on the Church the control of the State—and he proposed 
to the Pope a concordat. The difficulty of his Holiness’ situation 
was great. On the one hand he felt the importance of re-christian¬ 
izing France; on the other, the long-oppressed Church and the 
extruded Bourbons were his fellow-sufferers and his clients. What 
may have been his’ internal ^struggles we know not; he signed a 
concordat by which new distribution of'sees was carved out, and 
all bishops were displaced—^if they did not accept the invitation 
to resign. Moreover, their legitimate sovereign was virtually 
deposed, and their oath of allegiance dispensed wdth by the 
injunction to take the oath^ the Republic and its rulers, whom 
the Pope, with pardonable hypocrisy, affected to believe to be 
Catholics; though little could be knQ\vn of Buonaparte’s religion, 
except that he had recently declared'himself a Turk. 

In thus reviving the despotism of the Pope, the First Consul 
probably did not look beyond the purposes of the hour. The 
oinion of papal bulls and consular bayonets must, he knew, cut 
off from the disaffected both the means of resistance and the 
hopes of martyrdoxn—and lie was satisfied. Yet the statesmen 
employed to construct the concordat and the * aTtic|gMrganiqucs,’ 
embodied in them those provisions of the ancient ecclesiastical 
law of France which had been framed to prevent the encroach¬ 
ments of papal power—a piece of fores^ht for which they 
«we deservedly eulogised by M. Dupin, and T;j;hich may be 
advantageously contrasted with the indolence and self-decep¬ 
tion of English legislators when employed on a similar subject. 
Buonaparte’s acts continued fo favoifF the growth of papal in¬ 
fluence. In 1804 the Pope was dragged across the Alps in winter, 
horn Rome to Paris, to crown the usurper. Such at least is the 
version we chose to give of the matter in England, The Pope 
himself, in an allocution to the cardinals, professes to go with joy— 
and assuredly the transaction admits of a construction as favour¬ 
able to papal authority as the coronation of Charlemagne by Leo.* 

In 


* -Mr. Seymour's, critiqssra angry with him fax asserting that the Pope crowned the 
Kmperor* * because it is notorious the emperor put the crown on his own bead.* This 
is a mere quibble. The, crady usurper sent for the Pope to give hli oorOnatiou the 
sanction of unction oous^^ention, in order to secure the allegiance of tboie who 
would respect such sanction; wnile to gratify others, whose religious and political un- 
bdief would be offended at this * retrograde mummery/ he took the crown from the 
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In the zenith of hU triumph, however, the new Emperor was 
destined to discover that he had contributed to restore a power 
which he could not control. In 1809 the Pope, a prisoner at 
Fontainebleau and alone, on bein^^urged with menace to renew 
some concessions he had revoked, excommunicated his gaoler, 
the conqueror of the continent, and the most despotic of monarchs. 
To the arrogance of a Pope he added the firmness of a martyr, 
and, notwithstanding the mischief of the precedent, the sympa¬ 
thies of Europe flowed freely in favour of the oppressed Church 
and its persecuted Head. 

Immediately on the downfall of Napoleon, the Pope availed 
himself of these favourable dispositions, an^ of the general con¬ 
fusion, to restore the Jesuits and to re-establish the •Inquisition. 
Even now we look back with wonder at this proof how far he had 
actually advanced in reasserting the full-blown pretensions of Rome 
amidst the cold and scoffing nineteenth century. In the meantime 
it was not clearly perceived that the legalization of the Romish 
worship in this country ha<k given importance to a variety of 
political questions—questioni, indeed, which we have* not yet 
seen fairly stated, much less solved. * What are the necessary 
limits of toleration to a religion which itself enjoins intolerance? 
How is the just subordination to the State to be enforced on a* 
body which in certain matters professes obedience to a foreign 
Head ? What are the due limits of these matters ? Can a Pro¬ 
testant Go](QTnment safely neglect those precautions and restric¬ 
tions with whi%, as long experience prov^^, a Roman Catholic 
Government cannot dispense ? Is the duty of the Protestant 
Government to its Roman Catholic subjects fulfilled by merely 
enacting laws to punish their disobedience ? Can it safely dF 
justly abandon the laity of this creed to the encroachments of the 
clergy, and both to the ultramontane pretensions of the See of 
Rome ? ’ Unfortunately,*aPthe metnent when these points might 
have been most safely discussed, the necessity of entertaining 
them was superseded by the apathy, or rather debility, which- 
paralyzed the church of Rome in its head and its members.* 
Moreover, at first the Roman Catholic body seemed aware of 
the relation which ought to subsist between them and the 
Government, In 1793, being anxious to supply the want of 
places of education for their clergy—(a want occasioned by the 
recent destruction of religious houses in France) — the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops addressed a memorial to the Crown, 
petitioning for leave to fouikd a college, and holding out the 

Popo*f hand and {rlaced - i <m kik oita bead; but it hai never occurred befoie to 
Proteetaut or Catbolie to doubt that Buonattarte wai ctowned byj’Iua VII. in Kotra 
Dame. 
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advantage of securing to the government a due control over the 
priesthood, as the sure result of compliance.* The prayer was 
more than granted, Maynopth was founded and endowed. The 
professions of gratitude were unbounded—a statue was voted— 
need we add, it was never raised? In 1799 the Irish bishops 
were still influenced by the same sentiments; they met and de¬ 
clared their willingness to allow the Government a veto on their 
appointments in return for emancipation. By them, however, 
the advantages of agitation were soon preferred—and the Concession 
was revoked. The English Catholics in 1810 met and declared 
their willingness to give reasonable securities, in return for 
political privileges. i A reference to Roihe being proposed, tlieir 
agent, Dr.'^Poynter, repaired thither to meet Dr. Milner, the 
agent of the Irish parly. In the absence of the captive Po})e, 
the Propaganda decided for the veto, but did not convince the 
Irish, who admire passive •obe<liencc only as a reason for taking 
up arms. On the return of the Pope the matter was again re¬ 
ferred. Pius VII. feared to irritatqdiis Irish subjects. It is not 
easy to persuade guerilla troops to submit to the routine of 
regular discipline; but he had learnt moderation from adversity, 
and he decided in favour of a qualified veto. During the long 
" struggle that intervened between the Toleration Act an<l the 
Relief Bill, it need not have been difficult to repair past 
errors: —but on the one hand, our liberal statesmen assumed that 
the spirit of the Papacy still was and ever woyldf-^main what 
they wished it to b®, or they persisted in believing so on the 
evidence of interested parties whom it was the height of sim¬ 
plicity to credit or even to examine on such a. subject ;t on the other 
band, the aversion entertained by Protestants to all direct communi¬ 
cation with the Pope, made it difficult, perhaps, impossible, to 
propose the only method by which aijy .adequate securities for the 
future could be obtained. In ^fie ears of good Protestants the word 
‘ concordat' suggested, and it still suggests, the ideas of compro- 
ftiise, surrender, subserviency. We beg leave to say, that when in 
a recent article we used the word, we meant none of these. Wc 
meant reatricticHis and regulations for the exercise of the Romish 
worship, imposed with the consent of the Head of the Romish 
Church; a cemsent which, after more or less of struggle, he has 
always given in Catholic as well as in Protestant States, and 
which he must always give, except where the folly of Gu- 

* This document ^porlicuWly well wor^ the leader’s attention. It is quoted 
in a pamphlet entitled *Case of Maynooth College conddered.’ Dublin, 1836. 

t We could wish our statesmen would turp to some of the pamphlets and speeches 
then put ford) on tli^e question* The perusal might inculcate a lesson of humility, and 
to fas of wisdoiii* 
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vcrnment betrays that more is to be gained by withhohling 
it. Let it be proved to us tliat regulations can be devised by 
bostilc legislation, so as to attain the end proposed, and we will 
gladly wait Lord Derby’s two years to give him time to pro¬ 
duce them. But where are such laws to find their sanction? 
Who will enforce theiv penalties, if severe ? If light, how many 
will be found to court them I How line to be persecuted 
wlicn persecution means only notoriety, applause, letters in the 
Times^ and, perhaps, subscriptions and preferment! How plea¬ 
sant to wear the crown of martyrdom when it is turned to a 
chaplet of bays I On the other halld, when we arc determined 
to disc ontinue the war, where is the ‘ comjyomise ’ in making a 
convention with the only party who can ensure us peace? No 
agreement can be binding on the Roman Catholic body, unless 
sanrtionod by their Head; and to insist that the terms shall be 
settled without his intervention is mpre absurd than to propose 
terms to marauding soldiers to the exclusion of their gcneral-in- 
chief. The argument agaipst * compromise ’ has lost all its 
meaning since the days of s3-called persecution. To treat with 
the Pope acknowledges no more than the/ac^ of his crlaims— 
which no one denies—and gives no sanction to their validity. 
All toleration is a compromise—but it is one which we have* 
deliberately resolved to make, and which no one wishes to revoke. 
As long as we attempted to dam up the torrent, principle, at least, 
.was preseij^ed; but having—wisely or unwisely—broken down the 
dam, where is'the compromise of principle in rutting a channel 
for the passage of waters, rather than leaving them to flood the 
country in their overflow ? 

If it was a want oT foresight to admit Romanists to tolerajiolf^^' 
without taking*' proper steps to secure the tranquillity of the State, 
it was madness to admit them to political privileges. That at 
the time of the Relief Bill terms* satisfactory to the reasonable 
of both parties might have been obtained, is undoubted. That 
none can be proposed now in the height of the present conflict, arid' 
that none probably would be accepted, is equally true. £^t it 
is profitable to dwell on what might and ought to have been done 
then, because it suggests the ozdy possible termination more or 
l^s remote, after more, or less of sunering and blundering, which 
we can anticipate for our difficulties. The Relief Act, bad as 
it was, was not altogether unaccompanied by restrictive clauses. 
All these have been openly and shamelesdy set at nought. The 
consent of the country was wkh difficulty extorted to that measure 
by the assuiwce that the Roman Catholic Church could never 
be more ag^essive than it dien tmpeared. Tb^ assurance was 
believed to have all the force of a compact. The Romamsts 

* certainly 
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certainly did all they could hy the most vociferous expressions, 
kiot merely of acquiescence^ but of eternal gratitude, peace, and 
good-will, to persuade us that they considered it a compact of 
most sacred obligation. Another statue was voted—but as before 
no steps were taken to erect it. We might forgive their versatility, 
however ungrateful; but what words can express our scorn in 
hearing the resolution-makers of the Rotunda assert that a com¬ 
pact made with them at the time of the Relief Act has been 
violated on the side of the State by the recent enactment? 

Since the year 1829, the Pope has steadily increased his autho¬ 
rity over the Romish clergy in these kingdoms; and they, on 
their part, have obtained fresh power ovbr thedaity and the legis¬ 
lature. Fashion and taste have combined to make attractive a 
subserviency which our predecessors would have thought de¬ 
grading, and ridiculous; and the priests, by their influence in 
elections, are enabled to domineer over those who, to secure a 
seat in Parliament, are willing to give up the independence which 
alone can make a seat desirable, ^it is needless again to point 
out how far the fatal policy of our present ministers has contri¬ 
buted to papal aggrandizement and encouraged papal aggression. 
But to complete our sketch of the resurrection of pap^ power, 
* we must note the impulse that has been given to. ultramontane 
doctrines of late years, and more especially since the convul¬ 
sions of 1848. The discussion is profitable if not agreeable. 
Let us not again he led astray from uudervalqing^^ur adver¬ 
sary. 

The position of the papacy at the present crisis presents some 
i^riking contrasts of strength and weakness, \rhich cdl to mind its 
"anomsdous condition in the middle ages. The temporal power 
of Rome is shaken to its foundation. In her own strongholds, 
it is said, she is undermined hy the disciples of the Refor¬ 
mation. In Florence, at this moment, a religious ferment 
exists, of which it is impqssible to ascertain the extent, or to 
foresee the effects. On the other hand, never were ultramon¬ 
tane principles received with so much favour on this side the 
Alps. Austria, willing to avail herself of every support to prop 
the falling fabric of social order, has thrown herself into the arms 
of the repentant Pope, and has deprived herself of those safe¬ 
guards against ecclesiastical encroachment which long experience 
had obtained.* In France, on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the Roman CathpUc had been declared the religicm of the State. 
In 1830, as a copdBMion (perhaps finavoi4able) to the republican 

* Hr. Botryst Um rc^l *«xcauattur\ea&iiot be n^eewnry, because 

AusbAa has It. is heggirtg the vbde questie^i Austria fasp hut begua 

her esperiuseat. , . . , 
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and anti-relijdous party, it was degraded from this position, 
and, for a short time, were added certain regulations affecting 
<X)stuine :in<V ceremonies, whicli \v;ere felt by the clergy to be 
insulting. This weakening of the union between the Roman 
Catliolic Church and the Government had the worst effects. The 
Galilean Church, renoifticing its liberties, seems disposed to tlirow 
itself into the arms of the Pope, more especially since the last 
Revolution, and may, perhaps, at no ilistant time become as 
effectual an organ of anarchy as the Romish C/hurch of Ireland 
itself. It has been remarked by ingenious modern writers that 
there is no necessary connexion between popery and monarchy, 
and tjiatthc Roman Proteus can accommodafe himself with equal 
rea<liness U) the caprices of any sovereign, whether nlany-hea<lcd 
or single, ('ertain it is that the Jesuits, at the close of the six¬ 
teenth century, professed the lowest democratic doctrines, and 
appealed from the thrones to the pco^^lc' of Europe. The thrones 
of bhiiope were at that lime the great bamor to papal progress, 
and therefore their first poirrt*of attack; but we believe -that the 
modern opinion is true only under certain restrictions. The spirit 
of democracy ran be swayed only by apparent subser\'iency. 
If by j)ower is meant merely the power of inflaming men’s 
passions, of shutting out knowledge, and of subverting order,* 
the Roman ("atholic Church may for a time seem to rule 
despotically even in a social republic; but if by power are meant 
*the sweets^f jiipwer, such as rank, wealth, ease—these she can 
find only under the conditions of a well-ordered State ; and the 
attempt If) maintain the pride and pomp of her dominion in an 
anarchical republic would produce only wilder anarchy—if wildgr^ 
can be—and dseper infidelity^ if a deeper can be feared than<hat 
inseparable from Rome’s worst superstitions^ received by an 
ignorant people and dissenr^ated by an interested priesthood. 

Rut, among not a few causes tor suspicion and alarm, that 
which most strikes us is the sudden giving way of the barrier. 
which the progress of mind seemed to Lave raised against the 
arrogance of papal pretensions, and ’^rhich otlr immediate pre- 
decessoi's proclaimed to be insurmountable. They forgot that a 
time of 2 cal is alsh a time of Extravagance, and they mistook their 
own lukewarmness for the calm of wi^om. With what incre^ 
dulity would they have heard ' that'the countrymen of Voltaire 
shduld, within half a century, advocate tfad uncontrolled despotism 
of Rome, and that English converts of edutation should rush 
headlong into supenstitions dei?ided etien by Romanists themselves. 
If Dr. Newman’s work •on# Devdopmeht had been shown to 
one of oar old divines, With be have 

exclaimed, ‘ a house divided against itself cannot ^tand*—^tiid how 
foL. hxxxxx. IJO. CLXxviii. 2 I iini>ossible 
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impossible would ho have deemed it that such a work should 
make proselytes, and (though the Vatican has dexterously UA'oided 
giving a formal derision) be approved by the highest authorities 
of the Romish Church? Yet all this and much more has actually 
taken place—(let the thought bring with it a salutary mortifica¬ 
tion)—in an age which.boasts of its enlightenment. In plain 
truth, these boasts are founded on fallacies, and savour of the 
pride that goes before a fall. It is a fallacy to assume that 
individual minds arc advanced in anything like exact proportion to 
the aggregate progi’ess qf society, or that moral and intellectual 
progress bears any certain ratio to the adv'ancc of science and 
material civilization, 'The advantages of education arc in some 
cases eqiiivocil. If a man^s imagination or his passions determine 
him h> be deceived, liis education only supplies him with more 
ingenious and surer means of deception. We doubt v/hctlier 
any work to he compared, for^ihject ultramontaiK- servility or for 
dreamy and enervating superstition, witji the Littleinore ‘Lives 
of the English Saints,’ had been issuf^ from any foreign cloister 
even in the darkest period of monkery. 

Moreover, there is a certain degree of actual strength whicli the 
Papacy derives from its past w^eakness. Mon have lost tlieir ter¬ 
rors of the idol they are endeavouring to raise —wg might almost 
say their sense of its reality—OTd they arc ready to how down 
before the creature of their imagination. We cannot otherwise 
account for the appearance of such a theory ofr-ecctesiastical 
supremacy—and that by a layman and a Frenchman—ns Count 
de Maistre’s volume' sets forth. If we attempt to expose his 
^^liQpbisms, or protest against the perpetual begging the question 
which'rans through all his arguments, we shall only kicm* tlie con¬ 
tempt of his admirers. The best, perhaps the only refutation of 
these theories is practical. LeLthe adpiii^Ts of nnlimitcd power 
feel the weight of the Colossus they have restoreil—let the lfopo*s 
infaUibility come into colli^on with the infallibility of its 
ad^cates-«-^^and then we do not doubt their conversion will be 


effected. ' But if there is^ much of selfishness and insincerity in 
tlio ffuppt^t^^rtluch the See of Rome at present receives, so there 
wen also: it ffitist remembered, in more ancient and more 
zeidous ahys ; nhd Rome ever disdained to profit by any 
resources, howeveOr tainted, that circumstances placed at her 
diMo^. ■ ' - ^ 

‘We reacli the late^ehapter of the history of Papal' sutiremacy.' 


by ihii Oatholie " It 
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the Tncaninfic and tbe nature of such un act. Even Gre^ry XVL, 
who was tlie author of the encyclical letter condeuming the 
absurdity {delirameutuni) of Tolerationj and who did not scruple 
to shahe society to its centre in Germany, by re-opening the 
questhni of mixed marriages, settled since the thirty-years war 
— (iregory himself, Vlien urged to make this aggression on 
England, drew Ijuck and refused. I'his hesitation alone is a com¬ 
plete answ'ci’ to the frivolous and Jesuitical evasions and excuses 
put forth in Mr. Bowyer s pamphlets. But an answer to these is 
no longer needed, Mr. Bowyer and his apologies are disclaimed 
by Ins clients, and he may stand ashfe till softness and civility are 
again in n»f|uest. In truth, Dr. Wisoman’sWirst policy was more 
wortliy of the Vatican than that wliich lias been foi'cftd upon him 
by his li’isli allies, The embamissmcnt of ministers, who were in 
fa<‘t liardly sincere in their hostility, was extreme. Perplexed 
by the false position in m hicli their t)wn fiuteci?denls Lad placed 
llicm, tliey could not a( t with vigour. By their Bill they meant 
little more than a protest;*§ 1^1 though they could not iormully 
exclude Ireland, they purposed practically to exempt it from the 
operation of their law;--but provulentially, as we trust it will 
turn out I’or this country, the selfish violence of Irish agitation 
soon discoacerled tlie plan of the campaign. 

VVe have no time to waste in replying to Lord Shrewsbury's 
defence of the manner of the aggression. IFIiy the Pope should 
■ch<Ki.se to* be jnsolent is a question that we arc not bound 
to answer (though we think many motives of triumph and resent¬ 
ment might be assigned). The insolence, designed or not, we can 
aflFord to overlook orjbrgive, but it is important to observe tliat_ 
the insolence the language cemveys a real meaning; it mtHd 
nut be abated without diminishing the assumption of authority^ 
and without limiting the ^sweeping effects of the^ bull. Tlte 
Pope declares that— 

^ All regulations, constitutions, privileges, or customs in the ancii^t 
system of the Anglican churches are, by the plenitude of a{x>stolieal 
power, repealed and abrogated ; and that all power whatsoever of im¬ 
posing obUgation or conferring right, in those regulations, privileges,., 
or customs, by whomsoever and at whatsoever most ancieiM: and ita-. 
memorial times brought in,, shall be altogether voiil and of^ nope effect 
for the future.’—p. 124. . 

The two'chief objects of this elaase aro to cut.away, a8< fair 
as a Papal bull can do, so, the., apostolical, wemsion of . ^e 
English Church'-r-a point. od>%hich Rop|i^ ]tead.i<valways. shoivn 
much sesftsitiveness.. 

law and uss^fes of. the ]l(nnm..GaiAtQHc. ponptty^ 

which xpust be cleai^ off befo»e the .pwa, ideal. 
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be established. In truth, however, these words in their vague 
magniloquence will reach whatever it may hereafter be found 
convenient to apply them to; and thus, in a vacuum made *by 
the plenitude of apostolical authority,* England begins her 
‘ regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity.* But that 
action is adjusted as no revolving action,* in the Papal 
system, ever was adjusted before —the centrifugal force is 
wanting: and if our Roman Catholic countrymen do not take 
heed, their luckless planet will soon be engulfed in the ‘centre of 

unify-* . - .A. . 

Meantime, among the dimcultics of our position must be 
nutnbered a certain degree of inconsistency and confusion of 
thought in thd public mind, as to several subjects connected with 
the new audacity. The real strength of Rome consists in our 
weakness. The public temper, though it has shown itself able to 
resent, is utterly unfit to deab iviih aggression, Tiiough the in- 
ilignation of the country was roused U} a degree which, in its 
unanimity, strength, and calmness, wQ*have never seen equalled, 
and though its common sense could not be baffled by the Hi^isy 
sophistry with which it was at first thought fit to palliate the out¬ 
rage ; yet, from want of recent experience of Rome and her ways, 
tfiere was much ignorance as to the nature of the weapons by 
which we had been assailed, and still more as to the fit mode of 


opposing them:—a determination to repel aggression was com¬ 
bined with a desire for unlimited toleration ;—ther^, was a strong 
wish to make laws—the greatest reluctance to enforce them. In 
the midst df this perplexity it is not a little surprising that a 
party, consisting of some of the ablest men an both Houses of 
i^rUoinent, employed tbeiir abilities to magnify e^ry obstacle, 
and to aggravate every difficulty f they took no side—they de¬ 
fended no opipion ; or, rather, they too^ every side and defended 
every opinion in turn ; andas die composition of antagonist forces 
prodtiebs .i^t, so from their, conflicting arguments they drew the 
moral inaction: > The disappointment of the country, 

wHch prtivfet hb# highly Sis eicpectations had been raised, may tie 
highly dbhiplinSi^ftary to these statesmen,—but it was deeply frit. 
We bivrt in this feeling. We canttot dunk that 

perceive that the. volcano 

b^ltfvril to'be the sides Of which^men had^h^lt 

fearful activity i nor tnn 

with' thu' statesman to peril 

shouM ^ -Philosophy, oh 

betiding 

Quoted by its and intolUg^A^ 
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by pailianientary plirascs ami rhetoriral incredulity. It may call 
forth a cheer when a distinguished Pri>j-Councillor, heiclofoie 
member of a Con*>cr\ati\e Goernment, piofesses that 

^ he would not do the people of England and Ireland, in this nineteenth 
century, the injustice to suppose tliat they believeci in the possibility 
of anything so fatal totheir liberties as that any pielate could bless or 
curse them on account of temporal affairs, whether he bore the title ol 
Archbishop of Dublin or of Tunbuctoo/— Speech of the Right lion. 
S. Herbert — {Times^ Timday^ 18/A March .')— 

but is this the way to deal with fatts? Is it not notorious that in * 
Ireltind the parish priest is beliciW to hold the keys ot heaven 
as (crtainly as be cnirids the kc> of his house? Is it really 
an injustice to believe that the Roman ('atholics of Great Biitaia 
have not all and each of them the knowledge, firmness, and 
sense of Bossuet? Would it not, a year or two ago, haic 
seemctl a much greater injustice doubt, that if the high- 
minded and liighly ediK ateil Roman ('atholic gentij of England 
were to he insulted bv the introduLtioii of the Roman ('anon 
law, they would lise as a body to resist the ultianiontanc 
popery thus Iraudulontly substituted for their amieut sjstem? 
and vet, w ifh a few noble exceptions, have they as j et done so ?— 
The advocates of inaction must, however, shut their ejes not 
merely to what is passing before them, but to the whole testimony of 
history—that testimony whicli wo have adduced to prpve —iwt that 
the Popc^ aggz'cssion is unjustifiable because in foimor days it 
would not have been permitted, but—-that in former times it woulcji 
nut have been permitted because at all times it is incompatible 
with the free action^of goveinmenU To discredit this testimony^ 
no doubt, is pleaded the cROfcrence between the eleventh antLnlhe* 
teentb centuries—and resistance to the Pope has been called iu 
Parliament a ‘pure an^hremism’ (Debate, Friday, March 21st)^ 
This objection, we beg to say, m%ht apply to the aggre;»sion, but 
hardly to the resistance. 1 £ a modem legislator were to ride about 
his estates iu b steel jacket, msAtreating and plundering his tenaitts, 
surely tlie blame of ‘ auachronism * would app\y to hiqif and 
not to the magistrate wlio sent him tp the assises to improve 
his chronology.^ The advocates for inaction, under whatever 
pretence, have to show diat v a Protestant goveiiuu,eat emt 
safely pernut a dictation and iuter£ 9 renc:e which to a Roman 
Catholic govermuenl would be. fatal* If they Jail, in this, tluj 
Protestants of the preSeut day. havo^/by the laws of sal^-defeuce^ 
the same right (wi^ont, vic^tiug principles of toleiaiicm) 
l^t the eaerdse olpnpal which Rom^ 

ancestorstumrtatV <^3 ' ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

But Abe great stumbllnghlock to onir legislation,, apd me ^ chief 

* strength 
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strength of our Romanist, opponents, lies in the perj^lexity and 
confusion of tliought which prevails on the suhjei^t of toleration. 
We have endeavoured to show that tliere have been from the 
earliest times two distinct modifications of Romanism, one as 
the Pope wished to make it, the other as the nations of Europe 
chose to admit it. How there can be tins diversity in an in¬ 
fallible Church it is not our business to explain ; happily men 
arc not more logical in following out error to its legitimate 
consequences than they are in their dealings with truth. But 
such is the fact; there ever has been, and it seems is destined 
ever to be, a struggle'betwfeen the principles in mo<leru times 
called ultramontane,^^ and the Romah Catholic faith as vindi¬ 
cated by the national churches. It is the latter to which we 
bad extended privileges — it is the former which it is now 
intended to introduce* This is a fraud on the ignorance and tole¬ 
rance of the Protestants. R is a fraud on the blindness of the 
Roman Catholics, who in their hostility to a rival church may be 
entrapped into a subserviency from which their forefathers would 
have recoiled, and of which they themselves will hereafter repent. 
There is no question of toleration as between Catholic and 
. Protestant; it is simply a question between civil and ccclc- 
*siastiral power. If in times ant<n*ior to the Reformation any 
analogous aggression had been attempted, the indignation of 
the country would have been not less than that which we 
have recently witnessed; or if to-day the whole notion were 
to be converted to Romanism, from the Queen bn her throne 
to the beggar at the gate, it would be only so much the more 
necessary, to-mon'ow, for ministers to discover gome efficient 
'''xftes^ures of repression. It is not,, tbeU) the ;pieTc existence 
of an ll^dUgfished Protestant Church which makes resistance 
. to Papal encla^jbment a duty. The Church is rather the great 
bulwark agadnst an attack of Srhich* she is the first, but by no 
means the sole or final dbject, and which, if she did not exist at 
s&h . would be os difficult to endure, and far inbre difficult to 
resist/ America is able to ridicule ffie idea of . Papal aggres¬ 
sion, the^caU^^must be sought in the smsdl proportion of her 
3oxnan , population, her pbilosophicm indiiFerence to 

reUgious dis|(nt^v her want of centralization, and other distinc¬ 
tive p^nliontiei/,. In Belgium, where all regions are pioteoted 
and nbne' ftee inslitutloUS have ^ already brouj^l'dio 

, Goye^meht ,^^nt)^^^I(^lMsion with the ^ Hotnw Catholic JtSbygy. 
in'this connl^t^f 'the Cbtuixii i^ ' Once swbpAaWay to 
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contributed more to plunge us into our present difliculties, or is 
l)cttev calculated to Ivcep us there, tlian the confusion in one com¬ 
mon classification of the Itoinanists with ‘ other Dissenters.’ It 
was the device of James and his Jesuit counsellors, when uiitler 
the shelter of dissent they d(*signed to introduce I’opery—a fritud 
wliic'h the dissenters of that day detected and indignantly 
esebewed. It lias ^)ecn the resource of Wliig administrations 
when they wislied to introduce some concession as a bribe for 
Popish constituencies, aiul to inahe it pass in a thin and hungry 
House for the application of an old and aelinowledged principle. 
The answer to this so])liisin is the^laln .matter of fact, that the 
Romanists differ froiu all other dissenters ; they arc placed in 
a Relation to a Protestant government ifi which no other dis¬ 
senters arc placed; they stand in a relation to tlieir own hcatl 
which it recpiires the strong arm of civil power to regulate. 
The Romanist laity—as some ve^ recent occurrences manifest 
—retpjirc the protection of law to restrain within certain limits 
even tlieir own clergy ; and are all these requirements sup¬ 
plied by ignoring their Sistinct and peculiar cxislonee and po¬ 
sition, and bringing in acts to ‘put them on the level of other 
dissenters ’? 


Civil and religious liberty are terms easily understood in quiet 
times; but, when every one is determined to stretch his rights to 
the utmost, there is no more dlfiicult problem in legislation than 
to fix tljeir exact bourulaTies. Tens of thousands pass and repass 
daily in the Strand without confusion; but if all these or only 
a very small minority were to insist on walking with as little regard 
of others as if they were alone in the woods, who could legislate 
so as to prevent a* tuniult ? Human law can only make a,^m- 
promisc between what is desirable and what is attainable^ It is 
neither just nor generous to urge that bccause^’tolcration has been 
carried already to a dangerous fxtent, it must be continued with¬ 
out limit to the toleration of intolerance. Many acts that are 


dangerous to order are allowed in a free constitution, in ord^r to 
avoid the greater danger of^ prohibUmj^ them. Many prohibited 
acts axe .tolerate^ by a^ipistration within certain discretionary 
limits i-. but in this balanced compromise it is diffiemU to legislate 
for more than the actualW existing state of things. If a power of 
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depositing of my pgg in your nest, you virtually tolerated all the 
consequences of its development. If my offspring ejects yours, 
no doubt he is the worthier. Do not blame me lor your own 
shortsighted folly,’ 

• It M^ould be foreign to our subject to discuss the various de¬ 
fences which the papal advocates have se^t up. They are cob¬ 
webs, which, viewed tlirough the medium of distance, are too 
flimsy to attract notice. If the mischief of papal interference is 
imaginary, they are not needed to justify it; if real, were thejj 
ten times more valid, they arc, insufficient. 

We presume that tbe legislators w’lio, on the pretext of con¬ 
tempt or toleration, preach the doctrim? of passive enduranro, 
have staked tiieir reputation for political sagacity on the assunq>- 
tion that there is vo real mischief» If their intention in so doing 
has been to steer clear of the difficulties which might beset their 
future tenure of office, we suspect they have created for them¬ 
selves a much greater perplexity than that from which they would 
thus save themselves. The evil which has now risen to such a 
height as to make their position untc^nable, was, at the opening of 
the session, of a very formidable character. It is no slight nor 
imaginary evil that society in this country is disturbed in all 
its relations. Dr. UUathornc, the most clamorous of martyrs, 
admits thsit his rhetorical and figurative persecution hurts no one 
whom it is aimed at —{Letter to Lord J. Russell in the Times^ 
dated Bishop^s House^ Birmingham, Fch, 10) ; but qjlds some 
mysterious hints that it affects the industrious'and the poor. 
We presume he must mean that Roman Catholic servants find a 
difficulty in obtaining employment. We were not aware of the 
faj^^t. But this is a practical matter of miich interest, and we 
must pause to ask Dr. UUathornc, if indeed Roma/i Catholic ser¬ 


vants, as such, seem less trustworthy to Protestant masters, who 
is to blame for this ? When t^ie Hon. ahd Rev. Mr. Spencer— 
who/it seems, is called ^ one .Father Ignatius’ {Lord Shrews-^ 
15)—wrote a Icrtter in the newspapers to reqomincnd 
that oy possible meaijs servmits even the meanc;|t 

capacity sfipuld introdu^^ into Protestant families, with ayiew 
to unsettle ^e 0ti inmates, did lir. Ulfot^o^ or his. 

brethren raise t,pne treacherjT.^^ , , ipyen 
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that the English Roman Catholic body did present th(? purest 
exeinjdar of their Church that has as yet existed. It was their 
loyalty and their virtues that supplied the advocates of emanci¬ 
pation with their most effective, though by no means their most 
logical, arguments. But from this moment an impetus is given 
to ultramontanism, which among the clergy must be all butt 
irresistible; and among the laity, wc fear 7ieo-Calholicisin will for 
a time he fashionable, A priestly yoke, when it is real, is intoler¬ 
able—and it will be felt so in due time, we do not doubt; but as yet 
the yoke docs not press heavily ; to profess to bear it is enough ; 
and oven tliis ampliance is repaid Vith fnuch flattery. In the 
zeal of new conversion, *in the presence of Protestant bystanders 
to astonish, tlie most exaggerated exhibitions of controversial 
humility are gratifying to a modern bigot. In public life, unqua¬ 
lified, passive, abject obedience cannot be without votaries, when 
its profession confers influence, and im^^lies no submission ; when 
it dignifies factious opposition, and dispenses from the trouble 
of reasoning and the duty erf ever being reasonable. Moreover, 
the machinery for chronic agitation was imuiediatcly established, 
and vast increase of priestly influence was obtained at a time 
when a great addition of Irish immigration had made that influence 
peculiarly formidable. That this is no chimerical apprchcnsioir 
is proved by the riots at Birkenhead on occasion of a Protestant 
meeting; an outrage which Lord Shrewsbury, with a confusion of 
•head whioli we presume to be the result of controversial zeal, 
lays to the cliarge of Protestants, We have reser\’ed to the last 


the miscliiefs of synodical action. Among the many gross frauds 
which it is sought to pass off on the ignorance of this country*, 
none strikes us^more forcibly than the attempt to introduce an 
copate —a hierarchy—as being merely an aggregate bodpr of bishops. 
In Belgium, which is, jperha|}S, the most really pious Roman 
(l^atholic community in Europe, thtre are > bishops, but there is no 
episcopate; and as late as the year 1845 the govenlment steadily 
refused tlie application of the Archbishop of Malines to acknovf-^ 
ledge one.* The difference lies,in the power of collectiye, united 
actioh-^-and to cqltipa^ it With a Wesleyan Conference is 
sinrate misrstatenient.'" session,the syk^d 

of Thurt0 hod already frusttat^'t^^ benevolent intehtiw m .the.. 
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Lord Shrewsbury, by what men the feeble-minded Pope is sur¬ 
rounded and guided. Speaking of ‘ the party in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Ireland which had so long ruled and agitated 
in Conciliation Hall ’ (p. 108), the Earl says— 

‘ that party reigned triumphant at Rome too—only, I arn sure, because 
the inimense majority of the Irish there were Repealers and anti- 
English, and occupied the ground to the exclusion of otliers.^ 

He goes on to say that neither himself nor any of the respectable 
English there were consulted, nor would have been listened to if 
they had offered their advice, which, from motives of prudence or 
indifference, they declined^doing. 

‘ Hence (he procPt»ds) the views of Rome with regard to Trelnnd 
became the views of a faction. Rome was cajoled and betrayed, and 
the interests of all were eaerificeil. These are not questions of dogma; 
they depend on the passions of men, and are swayed by human inte¬ 
rests. None liave felt thisimore than the Pontiffs themselves ; for in 
matters of fact they are liable to error like other mortals.’ 

We do not doubt it; but does it, not strike Lord Shrewsbury 
that they would do well to abstain from meddling in affairs where 
they are not directed by inspiration, and where they have so little 
chance of learning the truth by human means ? The result is, 
. that, under pretence of obedience to Rome, Conciliation Hall is 
to govern Ireland; and the only consolation Lord Shrewsbury 
^ offers is that the Protestants arc to blame for it all. In this we 
own we agree with him. But can British statesmen tell us they 
consider this no evil ? 


Since the Recess' the plot has indeed thickened. Father 
^Cullen, anxious, no doubt, to make the |rish Roman Catholic 
*Glcrgy forget the Papal encroachment by which^ he was intruded 
upon them^ and to prove himselLaS worthy a son of their Churcli 
as. election could have discovered for ^them, has pushed extrava- 
pfAte to a length whidi diseSneerts^Dr. Wiseman, who toils after 
him in Vain. Law is openly defied, and how far the outrage will 
short-of actual rebellion it is hard to say. The agimtors 
will ho Jester ateept connivance—they disdain e^t^ty. Their 
hiemrclty nAust not only be tolerated, it must Ijh abkaowledged, 
it must it must he sole. Mr. Bird Sumner cannot 

he ackndwled^hd as doctor of divinity (vide quoted 

. in the 1851). The laws of the royal sujcteession 
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sliouts of dorision was poor Sir Harcourt Lees received wUon lie 
ventured to fortell less than the tithe of what is passini; bef<m; 
our eyes! A society is organised for the express purpose of dls- 
turbinu^ the trampdllity of Englahd, and of exacerlmtini^ the 
chroni*:: ills of Irohuid. . All this, thoug’li move rapid and more 
violent in its progress^, is m substance much what we expected. 
These agitators are not toiling for Rome: it is their own mo¬ 
mentary advantage—tlie gratification of their own passions—they 
have in view. They arc using the Pope merely as an iustra- 
ment, and arc betraying the cause of the Vatican—and in this 
mismanagement of tlie enemy is the* only ^leam we can discover 
on our own horizon. Less than these outrages would hardly open 
the^o^xs of the c andid good-natured public, who, ip the year of 
Orraco 1851, think it necessary to make a formal application to 
the Pope for leave to build a Protestant church in his capital— 
in order tliat they may be convinc ecl, by his refusal, of his in¬ 
tolerance, The course to be adopted by this country is plain. 
Before any other steps are tpken, or even discussed, the authority 
of the law must be re-cstafilishcid. In the mean time/ we most 
earnestly uaution the pious and honourable among the Roman 
Catholics bow they lend their names to proceedings which they 
cannot approve, and which must tend ultimately to the injury 
of their Church; and, above all, how tiiey make themselves par¬ 
ticipators in the heavy guilt inclined for yearn by the priesthood 
' in irelancL 


Art. IX.—1. Du Goupernement de la France: prccMd ^une 
Lettre d M, Guizdt sur la Democratio, Par E. Debais, Pqfis, 
185L 

2. Expanse M. Guizot d M. Fmile Deliais. Paris, 1851. 

3. Purallele Historique* R6vqliff.tions Angleterre ct de France . 

sous Ja&^sPL et Charles X. Par Ic Comte Maxime de Choi- 
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fTKfmks stfr la Pratique Berolutionnaireet Indusfrielle. Par P. 
J. Piomlbon. Paris, 1851. 

10. La Propridtc eous la'Manarvhie^ h propos de la Revision, Par 
V. Guichard, Ancira Constituant. Paris, 1851. 

11. La Souveraineie du Petiple; Essai sur fEspnt de la Revolu¬ 
tion, Par Paul de Flottc, Rcprescntant du Peuplr. Paris, 1851. 

12. SociaKsme ComervaUur; Essai de Fratemite ChrEtienne et 
pratique. Par Deux Soldats [G. de Loyssac et K. II. de 
Lupierre]. Paris, 1851. 

13. Des Principes de la Stahilite Sociale, Par A, Marini, 
In^cnieur des Fonts et Ghaussces. Paris, 1851. 

14. Les Clubs et hs Clubbhtes; liUtoire Complete Critique et 
AnccdotCque des Clubs et des Comitds Eledoraux a Paris depnis 
la Revolution de 1848, i^arAlpbonso Lucas. Paris, 1851. 

15. La Rtqmblique aux Enfers^ juxr nn Ami du Diable, 

16. Politics for rhe Peoplef London, 1848. 

17. The Message of the Church to Labouring Msn; a Sermon 
preached at {^.Joints Churchy Qhdrlotte Stnet^ Fitzroy Square^ 
on tlue evening oj Sunday the 22nd of June^ 1851. Cbailes 
Kingsley, jnn., Rector ot F^versley. Price firf. 1851. 

18. Alton LockCf Tailor and Poet^ an Autobiography, 2 vols. 
1851. 

19. Yeast: a Prohlom. Reprinted icith corrections and additions^ 
from Fraser^ s Magazine, 1851. 

20. Reasons for Co--operation; a Lecture delivered td the Office 
for Promoting Worhing Merts Associations, To which is added 
^ God and Mammoh^ a Sermon to Young Men; preached in 

i St, Johns Pistrict Churchy St, Pancras, 'Ry F. D. Maurice, 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 1851. « 

21. Report of the Commissioner [H, S, Tremenheere] appointed 
under the jirovisions of the Act 5th Jp (Sth Victoria, c, 99, to in¬ 
quire into the operation of that Act and the State (f the Popula- 
tioUr in Mining Districts, 1850. Presetded to both Houses 

® of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, L<mdon, J85L 


fpHE works here enumerated, thouph so unnsually munerous, 
and of sqch a very heterogeneous appearance, are substantially 
all on one aod hut a very small proportion of those with 

which that theipe overflowed our table. We bav e selected 
them as spcciapjepis of the various and antagot^int modes of treat- 
inf? the one great spl^ect that now occupies arid agitates through¬ 
out Europe—but "especially in Fkanoe and ^l^ugland.—the pens 
of all who write-^th^ passions pf, aU who and earnest, 
and anxious i|^houg\t^ of all wlm, com^n, t tbams^lre4 about' 
cither the poudcal CMT sooial tmder.vh^ we live 


or 
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or are to live. To advocate or to deprecate—to forwan 
retard—to applaud for imitation or to expose in terrorem the pro- 
l^ress of Revolution—such, wherever and to whatever extent a 
political press exists, is now its almost exclusive occupation. 

And no wonder. I''or the European world finds itself in 
cirrumslances, lor whiclf neither history nor the experience of th<? 
last sixty years, so fruitful in revolutions, cun afToid any parallel 
and hardly any analogy. TliC first French Revolution, formidable 
as it soon hcc iiiiic, did not at the outset cieate any serious alann for 
the jieateol other countries. Mr. Pitt even took that opportunity 
of diminUhing our army and navy, tliiiiking that Prance v^ould 
find sufficient employineilt at home. Mr. Surke almost alone 
hful the sagacity to foresee the future Upon in the seedling planted 
on the luins ot tlie Bastille. When by and by tlie Jacobinical 
piimuplcs began to overflow upon Emope; they were—as for-^ 
tunately for the rest of liurope as unhappily for P’rance—accom¬ 
panied by such internal atrocities as servc<l in a powerful degree 
to counteract their jiolltkal snyd moral effect. P’rom that time 
forward the danger to her neighbours rlianged its aspet't alto¬ 
gether. They had to defend themselves from her arms, ambition, 
and usurpatioiis, and, in short, from the very leverso of any dis¬ 
organising or democratic influences. We need not sa_y that P'rance * 
gave little or no cause for uneasiness during the fifteen years of 
tlie Restoiation, at once the happiest and the freest that she 
enjoyctf—ha^yon days, under the indulgence and tranquillity 
of which wore hatched the factions that, by the combined rashness 


and weakness of the Polignac ministry, were enabled to get up the 
July Revolution. Eveji that Revolution, however, had little direct 
eflcct on the staf^ of Europe. Tiie principles that prepared it ^liQ 
the mode in which it was executed were, no doubt, sufficiently 
alarming to all regular (governments, and were seriously felt in 
England; but the accession of Louft Philippe and his adroit and 
vigorous kingcraft, soon counterticted those apprehensions, and 
seemed to strengthen the monarchical principle. It is truo that* 
sober-minded men saw—and fro ourselv es, os our readers may recol¬ 
lect, ventured to predict—that the deceptive principle ami falne 
basis of that appattaitly strong and popular monarchy would 
eventually overth^w it: but by the personal character of the 
King, and by a succession of conservative ministers and of bold 
measures, more decided than the Hestoration had tried, it 
lasted eighteen years— act faide^ of hahryon repose, for it 
was^ a * series of lAneivSes, hlftlbpts at ass&ssWtion, and general 
political fhalafe6y derived lro% its orig^Ur—bht of great ntateii^ 
prosperity and of domestic and dxterdal ^ 

But if the July Revoltttiob vns^ ttie Writ of a facCioii^ helped 
Onwards by the folly of the Poligxuu* ministry—the jfebruary Hevo- 

* lution 
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lutipn was a ine^c surprise, an accudcnt, a coHision—without design, 
without excuse, without motirc, almost without object. And hence — 
from this very absoice of any reasonable cause—tile greater and 
deeper liave become the didlcultics and the dangers witli which it 
lias overwhelmed France and now menaces the woi'ld. ‘ One never 
goes so far,’ said Robespierre, ‘ as when orte knows not where he 
is going/ So it is of the February revolution—which was set 
agoing no one knew how, nor why, nor whither 1 MM. Thiers 
and Odillon-BaiTot, its unconscious though not innocent authors, 
had little idea that the, factious pretences, by which they hoped to 
change a ministry and get into tlieir places, vrere in the twinkling 
of an eye to become & social and democratic revolution, of which 
their own aiftbition was to be the very first victim ; but they ought 
to have known, and we believe did know, enough to deter them, 
had they been men of either candour or foresight, from making 
such perilous experiments 6n the popular temper. They .must 
have known, for everybody knew, that ever since the July Revo- 
lutibn there had been growing up h? 'France (it had even some 
offsets in England) a new and more popular and dangerous element 
of poUtic^al and social disorder, than had yet been brought into'direct 
and avow'ed operation. All the causes or pretences, indeed, of 
former revolutions had been exhausted—there was no feudality to 
abolish as in 1789—no terror to overthrow as in 1794—^no disas¬ 
ters and disgraces to repair as in 1800—no military despot to 
expel as in 1814—no violation of the charter to resist cts in 1830. 
France bad tried and tised up all known forms of government— 
the old regime and a despotism—three constitutional monarchies— 
arfdj four republics, “ the Girondine, the Montagnarde, the Dircc- 
tonai, and the Consular. The people were wearied, blase, with 
such chances and changes ; they felt them to be only ouiwmd Jbrms 
of government, which concern^ slightjy and indirectly the masses, 
who nndiir each of them had pretty nearly the same share of the 
hardships of life—conscription—tas^ution—hard work, or, harder 
still, want of work—poverty—and too frequently misire. 

There never has been, and never ym suppose will be, wanting 
in huttian society that class of malconWt agitators who were so 
influenzal in onr^ own great rebellion, and who arfe quaintly de¬ 
scribed as thoke-^wAo would not ha^ things SO F This class^ 
whonr nothing-can iptease, though very much thhmed in- France 
by the lassitude ctH&^uent on so many Fevoluridns, was still veiy ' 
numerous, espaoisliy toongst the students of both the metropo¬ 
litan ^d —an over-^duc^md but. ilHaiight ; 

youths too nttmerou 9 io!inwerespeotrb|e^liv^h 0 d<fe in ;• 

overstocked professional; and who found a help tb. ih^it narrow 
means and itw^md ambition, 

and mortified vi^ty, in joomalkhig, pcunphleteering, ononis- 
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ing secret and treasonable societies, and joining;, wbenover any 
opportunity presented itself, in every sedition and immitc ag^ainst 
the constituted authorities of the day. These were the heads 
and hep.rts of the revolutionary ])arty, and, to do them justice, 
ready cnouglx to become the hands —but the main body of 
any effective movement* must necessarily be composed of the 
working chisses, who in every dense population in France, and 
especially in Paris, can afford an army ready, like that of Cadmus, 
to start out of the ground sufficiently armed and drilled for a 
revolutionary scuffle. ^ 

Even this army, however^ must be paid; and after the grand dc- 
ceptiop, as they thought it, of the July Rovolfttion, the leaders of 
the secret assoc'iations found th<at great bodies of the^workmen, 
and ospe< ially the more thinking j)art of them, required some 
stronger excitement than the old incendiary topics which had 
burned themselves out, or mere poliScal tl»eories from which' 
they had found by expericncre that timj could derive no advan¬ 
tage ; but there was a themev-a stirring theme—to which the 
hearts of the masses ivere sure to vibrate even to convulsion, 
and which—thougli it had been broached both in France and 
England* by one or two crazy theorists, and even attempted 
by one obscure sect, or rather club, in Paris on a narrow scale-— 
had never been boldly promulgated as an, incentive to insurreo- 
tionary action and as a principle for regenerating society. This, 
"^as ComrmBdsm-^oX the theoretic and illusory equality of the old 
reptiblic, but a practical and personal community of all things, 
even to the extent implied in the axioms that ^Property is 
Tohhevy^ and ^Family^ties an unnatural mon<^oly.^ Monstrous* 
as such doctrinq^ may seem, they became the basis of the 
movement, and were greedily swallowed by the million, who 
really had but little^ and faneie^ they had nothiny, to lose and every^ . 
thing to gain by such a change of conation. There were still, bow-> 
ever, many, evert of the working class, who had a lingering- 
prejudice in favour of their own peculiumy small as it might * 
and who had some old^-fasbioned domestic doubts ^bout a 


munity of wives, and children ;%nd so, though Communism was and 
is the rm object and end, it Wfts adroitly diluted into the lose 
alswming form and name of Soeiaiism^vrhich liad the advarttagje 
of seeming to recognaiao somethings pidvafe r^ht mid volimtmj 
compact; andof keefti^ in the bi^kgrtarttid,the itm&o^ 
violence suggested hy the mystified 
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M. <lc Clmisciil’s view of this important feature of the late 
revolution is perfectly just and of general application. 

^ Socialism or Communism had first appeared amongst the religious 
commotions of the sixteenth century, under the title of Levellers, and 
under such leaders as Muntzter, John of Leyden, and Godfrey 
of Berlingen, and had covered Germany wifh wars, massacres, and 
confusion. Our ino<lern dreamers, Fourier, Considdrant, Cabet, and 
their followers, revived it—witli the omission of the religious element; 
their ultimate object was to deprive property of that personal charac¬ 
ter which it had had ever since the foundation of imnian society, aiui 
to extend the same levelling process to all the operations of industry — 
for which latter purpose they proposed what was called V Organisation 
du Travail. This system was propounded by M. Louis Blanc in a work 
so named, wfiicb liad become a text-book in the workshops before it was 
so much as heard of in the world. All work and profit were to be in 
common. A great number of the working class—overlooking the 
radical defect of sucit a systein, its utter impossibility—were seduced 
by its promises, and thought that they were to grow rich pari passu 
with their masters, while at the same^thne the hours of work ucre to 
be diminished, and the restraints and cares of industry and sobriety ex¬ 
changed for a paradise of idleness and sensual enjoyment. By a striking 
coincidence, these principles, or rather these visions, exhibited them- 
•selves almost simultaneously through a great part of Europe. Demo¬ 
cracy was not now conspiring against established govermnents, but 
against society itself. Communists, Socialists, Demagogues, Badicals, 
were united in one great conspiracy, which operated by the inechaiiism^^ 
of secret societies, of which the number went on ine^easing in a most 
alarming degree/— ParalMe Historique^ p. 330. 

The fact is confessed even by the Socialist leaders. M. Jules 
Dgchevalier, one of their notabiliUs, distinctly avows that— 

^ Socialism is only Communism in progress —Cdinmunism is the 
logical and necessary conclusion to which Socialism leads/ — Les 
Clubs ei les Chihhistes^ p. 84. ^ a * 

And fi^in, M. Jules Descordes, *homme de lettres — 


^ ^Soeialism alone could not prevent'Some individuals obtaining more 
consideration than their fellows—«the real object and jgood is Com- 
iriunisna/^^-*i6^ 229. ^ 

This bad bedn. going on ever since the July Revolution, 
which had, by sapned the very fotmdatipns of the 

Government ii fo establish; so tha^ when the reform 

faction called in1t]^^^cialists as tools of their ambition, the tools 
became thei^inatfi^—the secondaries slipw^ that they were really 
the principals. ILbuis Blanc mid Albert, ptwjrifip. were in actual 
possession of their'dictatowhip at tbe /Hot#i dp, Vid^ before the 
arrival of the imjb-led GpyenunehVfrom the Cjhambcr'of I^pu- 
ties i and hllr .the first’ m^uVes of the ]^byi$ion&l Government^ 

even 
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even the proclamation of the Republic itself—-were direct conces¬ 
sions to that, at the moment, all-powerful influeace. We need 
not recapitulate the false principles, the bad faith, and the disas¬ 
trous results of the attempts of the Provisional Government to 
escape from the dishonest and terrible responsibility that they had 
both inrlividually and ^.ollectively incurred. On this subjec't suf¬ 
fice it to say that one of these shifts was the adoption of Univertial 
Suffrage, We call it a shift, because at the moment it really was a 
shift to reconcile the people to the postponement of theirCommunist 
hopes ; but it was a substantial though circuitous advance to the 
desired object; for if a numeric^al zllajorit^ are to be the inter¬ 
preters of a general principle of Equality, it is very certain that 
they will not be satisfied with a mere theoretical *eqpality iu the 
eye of the law,* as the early French constitutions defined it, but 
will look lor a tangible and substantial equality of personal <om- 
foit, consideration, cuid enjoyment—in short, the visionary 
equality of the Socialist school, which fancies that hixugvng 
down the rich to the level of tlie poor is the same thing as briighig 
up the poor to the level of the nch —and it is in this fallacy that 
the whole attraction of Socialism lies. 

The defeat of the red insurrection in June, 1848—the rout of 
the same party in the following year—and the flight or imprison¬ 
ment of its leaders, arrested the open progress of Socialism. 
The law of the 31st of May, 1850, by several rcstiictions on uni- 
> versal sufi^age, has diminished by one-half the number of electors— 
has given in tbe'Tew elections which have since occurred a piepon- 
deronce to the friends of order^ —and has encouraged the Assembly 
and the Government to repress with a strong band the very power (o 
which they owe theii^ oWn existence. The more lAitaeoiato nr- 
gency of that ^eat personal and party question—the approaching 
election of a President of the Republic—has also tended t6 
withdraw the public attmtidn front the more distant but deeper 
danger of Socialism. Yet, if we are not misinformed, and if we do 
not miscalculate the force and direction of popular feeling, it seem 
but too certain that Socialism is in vigorous advance in not 
merely the town but the country populations of France ^we 
fear that those wild but seductive principles of social mid 

mtversai suffrotge^ promulgated siiA adopted as the true hash of 
National Government^ can Offer be extinguished but by sonn^ 
awful convulsion ; and in fuc& a crisjls certainly the Socialists 
have to plead in behalf pjF the fundametMal and ind^ 

feasible autborify o| thena|ij|bm sp solemnly and mevoc^b^ 
pronounced, ana the masses of the peO]^ 

will have somethiim; will bdW®i ^ persotyd 

andpammoonifalae^i^M^ tl^y notalw hwfiictgica^ 

tSu LXKxtx. aahm, ^ Sdc ' » 
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somethixig like Constitutional law on their side ? They will be 
doing no more than claiming from the Republic its fundamental 
principles and promises. By what powers can the seeds of 
mischief^ when thus sown iroadcaH by the sovereign authority 
of a country, be ever eradicated ? 

We-shall by and by apply that important question to our own 
domestic circomsl^aces—^but here, having shown how much deeper 
and more apreaduig the roots of the last revolution arc likely to 
be than of any of its predecetftor^ we shedi take a rapid view of 
the two more prominent, but, as we believe, less important questions 
that at this moment aVitateSihe public mind of France ; 1st, The 
definitive form of the National Govemtnent itself—Monarchy or 
RepuUic; r^ndly, Who is to be the Monarch or the President ? 
Wc are fm* from thinking that the struggle on these points is not 
intimately connected with, and liable to be influenced by, the great 
Socialist question. On the contrary, our greatest alarm is that, 
althmigh distinct for the moment, they are only heats of the same 
race, suid that, whichever may win the first—Bourbon or Buona¬ 
parte—Monarchy or Republic—will have eventually a still more 
serious struggle with the Socialist principle in probably A more 
formidable intensity. 

• There can be, as we have before said, no doubt that the February 

revolution was an accident—that the majority of lihe nation, and 
even of the class more partioularly called the People, were satis¬ 
fied with the monarchy; nor can there be any doubt ^hat a vastJ^ 
majority of educated and wealthy classes—all, in short, who 
have property, and uwst of those who have any political expe¬ 


rience or foresight—are desirous of the restpratiim of that form of 
Government, It is true that the severity of the jiew republican 
legislation does not allow the Rqmblic^ns fair play ; their voices 
are either wholly repressed or severely retained;—to such a de¬ 
gree i;adeed tlmt—will H be hfelieved?—we have lately seen in the 
law. reports several cas^ of num eonvicted and condemned to 
^severe punishnients for uttering Hhe seditious cry of Vive la RS- 
jmbliyw I^A^Ocrfitiqw et that Vive h R^ 

publiqu&!*^e^fm. sane phrase^ia looked upon as an offence. 
Still, after «U doe allowance for this doul^e infiuence of 

force and fear# 5«Pe have abundwt evidenee-^whether we look 
to the more of men emitiiant in literafture and 

politics, or at the and futile field ^'joamaUsm, or the 
imkumjei^ble d^at exUbit at lea^the aettyity and eneigy 

of ^rong cojivic^^a^we have, We ,8ay,:<abimdw]t. evince that 
the educated of the natioiiij^ is decn^dly anti^ifflf^blican. 

But fo ve that they were on the $4th.;'*|!feferuary^ 

. imA vioiont repressive leg^aiionivhic|{ Nationod 

‘ ' ■: ■ - AssernWy 






Assembly bas adopted, a(K>rds, we fear, evidence but too conclu¬ 
sive that the same power which overthrew Louis Philippe is 
ready —and—^but for these laws of necessary but unconstitutional 
rigour—to overthrow both Astembly and President. 

We need not remind our readers of the many striking—indeed 
extraordinary—coincidences between the English Revolutions of 
1642, and 1688, ■with that of France from 1789 to 1830. Thcnre 
has been, all through tlie latter case, so pre^^ailing a spirit of imi¬ 
tation, that it may almost be said that Cnimwell was as instru¬ 
mental in cutting off the head of Louis XVL as of Charles I,, 
and that King William detlironed Cfiarles X. by having expelled 
James II. This is a theme which M. Guizot, in all his later 
works, and the Count de Choiseul, have dismissed* with groat 
ability, but from different if not opposite points of view. M. 
Guizot, by the republication of his ‘ Discours sur la Revolution 
d’AngJeterre/ his * Etudes Historiquss/ his Biographical Essays 
on Monk and Washington, has obviously Intended to suggisst to 
his frountrymen the restoration of the hereditary and legitimate 
monarchy ;—and, no doubt, if either example or experience, elo¬ 
quence or reason, could prevail, such would be the result;—but 
unfortunately the promises are no longer the same. The accession 
of Louis Philippe completed, very inauspiciously, the parallel* 
with the English case. There end^ the analogy. We ourselves 
entirely agiee with M. dc Choiseul that the July Revolution had 
•neither injustice or policy anything like the same grounds as our 
Revolution of 1^88, of which it may be most justly said de^pit 
exemplar vitiis imitabih. We believe that the same faction which 
affected to imitate our g^eat Rebellion in the first Revolution, made 
a similar deceptive use of our Revolution of 1688. In both ^es 
the secTct motive was to ixitermpt the legitimate succession. Bat 
however that may be, ^e February Revolution has overturned 
the July Revolution by means Snd on principles so entirely 
different from ours of 1688, that, instead of hoping that France . 
may be perstxaded to adopt a second time that sober example, wl * 
are scriomily afraid, os we shall by and by m<He fully explain^ 
that foe are more likely to foUow hers. , 

It is the but imdeniable result of both moral and 

political experience,'dial bad examples and precedents are mmo 
powerful than good^ ones. ^Mobs have no mmnories—4hey always 
look forward^ never hehhidi 


* Et qtd inos pepuM^nturus amatur.* 7 ' ‘^7 

Deception and disappointtia^, therefore, affmrd them no 
tion-^the same stin^ue WUl ^always produce the^ same 
iion. All the dtemocratio revolutions 
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prostrating Itself before the * bravery,. generosity, magnanimity, 
admirable good sense, and even good taste, of the People;* yet 
within a few weeks all these panegyrics and flatteries were not 
only annulled and forgotten but reversed, and the very same 
People^ for the very same acts—now voted to be crimes—were 
condemned to prison, to exile, and even to death—by the bullet 
when not by the scaffold. 

Have th€^ been corrected by this experience ? we hear and we 
fear hot. The troops, whehever expected to act, inspire the 
prudence of fear—but we have reason to believe that the populace 
of all the great towns'"jmd a4arge proportion of the country popula¬ 
tions are more depraved in political and-moral principle than they 
ever were rbefore. We therefore ^esitate to build any very con¬ 
fident hopes on the literary m^ority that has declared itself 
for the cause of order and of monarchy, which at the present 
moment seem to be identified. The misfortune is that il preche 
les cojivertis —^it persuades those who are already convinced ; but 
where its success would be most desirable it finds itself, in spite 
of all the rigour of repressive 'laws, counteracted and over¬ 
powered by—for those who read—a cheaper and more* intoxi- 
. eating press, and, for the rest, by the oral seductions of ‘ Clubs 
• and Clubbists,’ — of secret societies, and of missionaries of 
mischief. There can be, we trust, no doubt that in the long 
run the predominance both in talent and in good principles of the 
monarchical press will operate on the masses of the people ; and 
we are still satisfied that monarchy must be the ititimate destiny of 
France—but we fear she has to undergo a severe preparatory 
struggle, or even more than one, with the Socialist Republic. 

« As to the. mpderute Republic —that is, one unmixed with 
Socialism or Jacobusism—it seems .tP Fe considered as a mere 


Utopia; there may be some wise and good men who still think it 
wotiid be desirable; we doubt whether any of them tliink it pos- 
siblj^V finds very few advocates in the press. It is true that 
^the grav^ Socialist writers profess, in general terms, the justice, 
moderation, and practical ^ood stsise of their principles, but when 
they cPine to det^ they are totally at a loss to restrain them by 
ruljes and linilits, jsuid those who attempt to db are forced to 
compromi^ paradoxes of M. Frpudbpn hiinimlf seem 

a good deal confinement in In 

a chapter .o£ MW work, dated from that,p||sp% treating of 

* Whatever msy l>e my personal convictioiis, whatever radicalism I 
profess in W 

disposed to a m 

i^knowledg^ the judg^t of resp^hK men j th^tl 

proceed 
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proceed indeed by deducing the full consequences of my propositions, 
but that the j)rogress towards tliose consequences may to as slow^ as 
imperceptible^ you will. The Revolution is with me one thing—its 
execution another. I'iie former is an'irrevocable fact, iiretrievably 
pledged to its consequences; but as to the latter, if / individually 
think it prutient and useful to accelerate them rajiiUly, I shall not 
quarrel with a man wlio may not be of niy opinion /—Idee Generate 
de la Revolution^ p. 217. 

And then he proceeds to detail an absurd plan by which property 
may he distributed, and proprietors compensated. This is but a 
feeble reassertion—a very dissolving ^jew-r<)f the bold dogma, 
* Projierty is robbery/ , 

Again, M. Dehais, in a defence of Socialism and Democracy 
against M. Guizot, complainsIrtiat the socialist principle is inis- 
n'prcscntcd, and that, iu truth, it only means that the government 
should ^ 

‘ he iuecspantly employed in devising all possible amelioratious for the 
mo!>t numerous classes of tlie community, and thus to rmlize the prin¬ 
ciple of public kelp sanctioned by the Coiihtitntion/—p, 93. 

But when, by and by, be, in bis candour, comes to give the 
pra<‘tical application of this principle, he throws his Louis Blanc 
overboard, and becomes stingier than any poor-law guardian. 


^ The government,’ he says, ^ is bound to place more and mure 
within the reach of the working classics, not absolutely work for every 
pfian, (IS sqpw madmen have pretended to understand iV, but the 
universal implemeat of work, that is to say, crtdUy and, above all, to 
take care that no man shall suffer a day’s hunger; and that, in short, 
the principal business of the Government should be the paternal cure 
of the suffering classes. The Provisional Government, pressed upon 
by tlie anarchical^element, and having no material force to restrain It, 
gave a great triumph to the adversaries of the principle of pnolic 
assistance, by giving a gr^t deal too much to those who wanted, or 
pretended to want, work—thud* as itewas objected, giving a bounty 
on hdencSS. And so it would be if you give them bread, wine, meat, 
&o., but not so if you give them only, head* The State is bound ick 
give to him who has uothing-^reoJ —nothing else* Establishments 
at the expense of the State, the Department, or the Commune, should 
give to any individual who should come as mucli brown bread {pain 
w) as would satisfy^ bunge>'*^but not to carry away a morsel. Such 
establishments would be of an ia[nmehse benefit—fer beyond their 
expense: they would save lUanyU Strong*and brave young man from 
tike painful alternative of stairvfhg' or' bcfi^ging* /» it too^mueh to 
askforan honest man a>ithoui’W(trh or three meeds of brown bread V 
— p. 95* ^ ^ ^/ 

' Certainly w^ Ihdgld be'etceedh^ly^c^rprised to hear 

that there U s^y^man \tk l^ahce wl^ l^ehaia’ mes^ure 

of Sqciaiiun; fei it is od'Hftia basis,* so ob^Mtvly both false' end 

absurd, 
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abaurd, that M. Debaia bmlds his hypothesis of a moderate 
repvdjlic. 

This, the work we suppose of a very young and we see a very 
superficial writer, is preceded by a long address to,M. Guizot, 
in which the principles of his ‘ Essay on Democracy ’ were so essen¬ 
tially misrepresented as to induce him to answer M. Dehais. Wc 
ilo not suppose that M, Dehais^ very vague and visionary utopies 
would of themselves have engaged M. Guizot’s notice; but l)eing so 
individually addressed, he was not, we presume, sorry to take the 
opportunity of justifying his former work, and still more perhaps 
of recalling to the minds oi his countrymen that the undoubted 
share to which democracy has a right in all human institutions 
is limited, nj}d must be tempered by other rights as natural and 
as indefeasible as any that democracy can pretend to. 

* Man considered as an individual has no doubt instincts, interests, 
ideas, passions, ostensibly democratic, and, though democratic, legiti¬ 
mate ; the spirit of indepe^ence—^piide—self-esteem—the inherent right 
of a man over himself, and bis nataral equality with his fellow 
creatures, however greater they may be in the social scale—-these are 
democratic elements with whieh it ^ pleased God to endow mankind ; 
but he has equally endowed us with coi»comitant feelings of an entirely 
di&rent and inde^ contrary class: tlie sense of authc^ity—the ambition 
of superiority—instincts which force men to admit, however reluctantly, 
the authority and superiority of other men—the longing, iu this ephe¬ 
meral scene, for a future existence—that respect for the facts and 
tiuditions of the past which men feel in spite as it wei;f of tb&uselves— ‘ 
these feelings are just as natural and universal as our democratie pro- 
pensiUes. ^ .• . Composed of men, society partakes of the conditions 
of^meu* It also contains na^rally and legiti^tely democratic aud 
antl>democratic elements, destined to co-exist and to develc^ themselves 
by mhtual control and under antagonist conditions. *The proportions 
of the force and influence of these divem elements have vari^ con* 


tinae to change in di&rent ages <pid countries—the preponderance is 
sometimes ou the democratic,, sometimes on the anti-democratic side— 
bgt nmthet is ever totally extinguished, and a proportion, greater or 
less, is ever working its way back to restore the balance when 
unduly dhdutbed. If you pretend to give to one of these eleraeuts an 
abso^te power, and to make it the sole force and 

cipWof govmiimenti Providence soon avenges your rash impatknee bf 
its dispensati<ms.by.inlteting on jmu one or other itf the penal alter* 
natives-^-tytaBoy pr amgrohy l This, Sir, is not ait urguinent that, 1 
advance—is milty u that I record.’ 




His adversary why should not jbe stble to 

gpveiTa . itself arititooralib control, as pn 

individual maa oSiurs aBs^ers by 

♦ « ♦ ' .1. ‘'ip._ __ I 9 m i' .. 
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CTfttic as not to presci*ilje ruins for indivwlual conduct and restraint 
of the indulgence of individual ])assions :— 

* But who shall control society itself if it ci>nsi$t« of only one element ? 
who is to bold tlie balance? Where is the appeal ? « , . It is bot'aiise 
there is no human power which can be invoked to guide and govern 
independent societies, tint it becomes necessaiy that socictien should 
be '•o constituted as to govern themselves—^that the great elements of 
national sovereignty should be distributed into diitereiu forms of public 
authority, controlling the exccs&cs of each other^ and combiuiiig for 
the liannoiiy of the whole.’ 

After showing, by rrosons familial to our readers (see Q. 

June, 1819), why the federative democracy «f America cannot be 
applied to such a country as France—or, we add, as» England— 
he pro( ecds— 

‘ You say that “some may perhaps really think, and more pretend to 
think, democracy dangerous; but no dhc ventures to say that it is 
unjust/’ I beg your paruon, Sir, but I will venture on that temerity 
Avlucli yoxi bupjmseimpossible ;*j)ure democracy, such as you advocate, 
is not only dangerous, but it is essentially and violently unjmi^ for it 
suj>presses and oppresses the natural and necessary rigitts and elements 
of man and of society; and it is because it is thus unjust that it is 
dangerous—and dangerous not merely to the society it oppresses, but to. 
its own existence; for the purer, that is, the more entire and exclusive, 
}*ou make your democracy, the more rapidly will it hasten to extin.- 

gttish itself in either anarchy or tyranny.You attempt a dis» 

*tlnction between,you say, the different principles of deTmt^raU and 

demayogups^^ but common sense and experience pronounce that they 
are mere degrees of the same thing. As long as our country shall be 
on that fat^ ineUne fit Democracy, you will have neither Republic 
nor Monarchy—joa will only have Revolution !*' ^ • 

These arc wise and eldquent words, and we think our readers 
will agree that the dcfc»cc-xthe n^ionale of^ixed governments 
thus succinctlj^ developed—is as true in sul^tance as novel and 
happy in illustration and expressiim. It justifies the theories qf 
M. Guizot’s works, and the course of his p^itical life—but where 
is the power that fldhall arrest democrat^ when set in motion down 
tixe incline f-^That M. Guitet seems unable to discover, and so 
are we I 

'We presume that We may dmfs Bf. de Lamartine’s 'History of 
the Restoration^ as another ^d^fence and recommendation ot the 
moderate RepubKc: The success of his ' History of the Giron- 
dins,*^ hnstiE^ of liromptin^^ Should have rather deterirod * 
from anoth^ attempt to *de|nide history ^ihfo the engine of 
faetion-^for it was a tmcm no bdm>ur to either "the 

work Or the antlibr. It is It tr senldtScot 

" ' • --that 
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---tliat it was eagerly read—that as successive volumes ap-' 
peared people snatched them from the booksellers’ counters 
and from each other’s hands ; but why ?-«-because it was a surprise 
and an apostacy—^not a book, Wt a signal—a flag, of which no¬ 
body cares whether the material be silk or stuffs provided it tells 
its errand. The Republic, which since the 18th Brumaire had 
for five-and-forty years lived only in the memories of a few ob¬ 
solete Jacobins or in the secret hopes of some young and 
obscure enthusiasts, was galvanized into new life, by finding an 
advocate, a panegyrist, in the great poet—the eminent orator— 
the devoted Royalist^ To M. Lamartine’s new allies it was 
no objection that his' motive was offended vanity and personal 
spite, and rhis means misrepresentation and paradox ; his 
accession was welcomed with the transports with which a de¬ 
spised sect receives a conspicuous convert, or a beleaguered 
army an important deserter^. This is the true history of the 
first vogue of the * Girondins,’—^which lasted just long enough 
to contribute one item to the chapter of accidents that placed 
Lamartine for three months at the head of the Provisional 
Government, but has since vanished into as much neglect as he 
himself did after his abdication, which so closely followed that 
of Louis Philippe. He has now reappeared, and may, in the 
whirl of French politics, personally regain some authority, 
which his attempts at writing history never will. 


This new work is,- no doubt, designed to serve the ;»ame sort ’ 
of political, purpoito as the former; not that we suppose that 
either the fame or profits of authorship are indifferent to M. 
Lamartine; quite the reverse; we believe thfit profit was .here his 
.first object, and vanity the second. But he combines them with 
two other powerful motives,—an impulse to excuse bis own strange 
conversion to Republicanism, and a calcul^ition that it may tend to 
bis reinstatement in'^fae govertiSnent Si the Republic. The work 
promises to be very bulky, for the two volumes flow published 
Barely the first year qf the first Restoration. Neither 

his ntoti^m^^'his object are su yet fully and expressly developed 
—*jt is^ hdwever, mice evident that be is an miti^Buonapartist, 

•9m anti-Csxlis^;'mi ^ anti-Orlecmist ^—but not quite* rni 
Jacobin; and tltet ln the chief characteristics o£ this imrtkm of 
hb work—^his indignation at the tyrsian^>OC Napoleon, 

'his^<^ntemptimu^^‘^liy for the rdigious.and political bigotry of 
Charles X., and’sketches of the^selfish m^ tortuous 
policy of Louis Phmippe—-he is actuated^ not merely By a mere 
love tns^but stiU^ more "by 

the pretensions of 

^HeAi 7 be 

he 
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he the Count de Paris or the Prince de Joinville. Louis XVIII. 
alone finds a kind of favour in his eyes, because he was supposed 
to be a Liberal, and almost a liepublican, and, moreover, left no 
Issue, and liardly enoug'h of a party to thwart any personal views 
M. Lamartine may have. 

Whatever be the motive, M. de Lamartine exhibits the greatest 
zeal an<l diligence in exposing the despotism of the Emperor and 
the atrocities of his reign. We tlmnk him for these wholesome 
and not unseasonable truths, which it had, for the last tw<'utj or 
thirty years, grown into a kind of fashion to doubt about, if not 
to deny. The French people are nSturaliy willing to forget that 
they had so long and sd servilely submitted to such a tyranny ; 
and it was the, as we think, weak and nairow policy of Louis 
Philippe to endeavour to make common cause with the Buo- 
napartists against the legitimate line. Of this feeling the 
most signal instance was the sending the Prince de Joimille for 
the bones of Napoleon—the bringing tliem in a posthumous 
triump!) to the very port a^d along the very n)nd and river, by 
whi( h (() Retribution I) he himself was three years after to make 
a disguised and perilous escape—and, finally, the encumbering, 
and, we might almost say, desecrating, the chapel of Louis XIV, 
by an ostentatious monument to the murderer of the Duke dH Eny^ 
hien^ to him whom be himself had in other days stigmatized 
as the ‘ Corsican Ogre I ' These were mistakes, to call them 
by the gentlest name, which have already borne bitter fruits to 
the House of T)rleans, and may, W'e fear, be destined to bear 
more! 

.Though it is as a profession of political faith—a personal mani- 
festo«—that Lamartine’s book excites most present atten^on, 
our readers may, perhaps, expect from us some appreciation'and a 
few samples of its prjptensions as a mere literary performance. 
These pretensions we can al once^enture to pronounce very much 
greater than fts merits, and especially than its merits as hiriory, 
A poetical turn of mind is naturally uncongenial with precision a£d 
pedetentious investigation, and M, Lamartine’s is peculiarly so. 
lie belongs essentially to the dreamy school, and loves the visionary 
and cmijectaral more than the real. His style, too flowery and 
diffuse even in poetry^ is always on stilts; and he is the reverse 
of poor M. Jonidainj for be nev«^ can talk prose. He is a painter 
rather than a narrator, and a painter with whom colour is so 
primary and almost exdusive 4m that it at length becomes 
discolour. ^ 

A.S to the more importanyuvanti which pasied imdsr the eyes,of 
so many yet living, and iwch families t«veveryhediy that 
reads, there con be of'course 411 Very pSi^tickUi misatatement of the 

great 
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great facta ; but the xiarrative is in general diffuse and superficial, 
and in its smaller details triyial and inaccurate to a strange degree. 
He relieves himself in a great measure from the embarrassments 
of crnisecutive ordm' and logic hy cutting up kis narrative into 
short paragi’aphs, or, as one of his French critics, in allusion to 
the poetic character of the work, pleasantly calls them, ‘ strophesJ 
This we suppose is in imitation of the short chapters of Tacitus, 
but they remind us rather of the stanzas of Tasso; and indeed the 
whole account of the capture of Paris in 1814 hss very much 
of the air of a canto of the Giemaalemme Liberata, Each of the 
fifteen books is brok& intd twenty, thirty, and even sixty of 
these fragments, capriciously as it seems, And with no other visible 
refason than, l;iere and there, the opportunity of closing them with 
sotasetliing which the author thinks smart and striking—an epi¬ 
grammatic point. For instance, he will begin a subject of an 
extent and interest which iir ordinary writing might occupy a 
considerable chapter, but M. Lamartine will end it abruptly at 
the tenth line with a coup de marteau^Si — 

‘ The cannon alone negotiated V —b. 2, xviii, p. 56, ’ 

One of these epigrammatic epilogues has been particularly 
quoted and admired, and we may therefore venture to produce it 
as a £svouTable santplo of this peculiarity. It is the wind-up of 
the story of the muraer of the Due d’Enghien, which M. Lamar¬ 
tine details, in bis usual diffuse and pretensious style indeed, but 
with an indignant abhorrence which does him hoqpur 

^ The murderer has but his hour—the victim has all eternity.’— 
b. 12, xxi. 

Now wo would humbly ask what this means ? An hour of 
tokaf9, eaa eternity of wkatf Nothing certainly-r of the same 
category. Of whaterer-~we presume sympathy, pity, or c om- 
miserafion—the victim has an etem^y, the murderer has as- 
sureefiy not half an hour. Of material success and guilty triumph 
the mmxierer bad, not one bat, ninety tlmnsand hours, and the 
victimnot an mstant. The phrase is like hundreds of M. Lamar¬ 
tine’s attempts at apophthegmatmng—pure nonsense: and some- 
tfaing 1&0 &e converse of what he has said would probably be 
neanenr wimt be. ,iB<Sont*^that sudi a victim bas but an hour of 


snBi^tiag, while d^e bib^lererbais an eternity of iijdamy. 

^His ambilidos.lln^cMy to emb:^der a thfe^bare subject 
with $ome£hing':c$']^y^y makes him fond' of intiroducing xniz^ 
accidents and anccifolfej—a'practice which we should ruot'only 
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asbruned to give specimens of the niaiseries to wbicli be con' 
descends—but we will venture to select two or three samples 
whicli relate circumstances more likely to remain in the leool- 
lection of English readers than his foreign yolemoucheric. His 
miciosropic c}e can see a s}i»tem of policy in the rut of the old 
King’s coat. • 

< Louis XVIIL evliibited to ob^^orvation, in his external appearance, 
tlii'* xsfruygle of two nafwis and ttao Imdencies in his nund. His 
coi>1 uuje was tliat of the old i dgime, ahsitrdly modified by the alterations 
wliioli time had introduced in the habiU of men. He wore velvet 
booth veuidung up above ib/e hntes^ tli^lt the ebbing of the leather 
should not hurt hib logs (frequently suficring ^oiu gout), and to pre¬ 
serve at the same time the raiUtary costume of kings on hofheback> 
Ills sword never left hi-i side, even when fitting hi his tasy chair—a 
sign of nobility and superiority of amis whicli he wiriiwl always to 
present to the notice of the gentlemen of his Lingdoni. Ills onbers of 
chivalry covered his briMst, and werf snspcndiHl witli broad blue 
Tibftndh over his white waistcoat. His coat of blue cloth participated^ 
by its cut, in the two epochs l^iose costumes were united in him.*—* 
p. 2b9. 

How poor would be this attempt at jumbling together Tacitus 
and a tailor, even if the facts were true!—but there are still many 
amongst us who remember the King, and can testify tliat he 
never wore a velvet imitation of jack boots, * such as kings wore 
on horseback^ He wore gaiters, indeed, of the size and shape 
* common to goi^y gentlemen; and as he wore them in eveiaing 
ns well as morning dress, they were of black velvet. He never 
Moie his sword on any occasion in which swords were not tlien 
—and are not still—^generally worn, that is, in ceremonious cOs- 
tume. He wdre his orders of chivalry no otherwise than *hny 
other knight of the St. Esprit and the Garter usually wore theirs; 
and we cannot but smUe M. ^ Lamartine’s wonder that the 
ribbons of these orders should be * broad and blue.’ lias M. 
Lamartine never dined or spent an evening in the company of 
knight of either of these orders, or does he believe that cOfdon 
bleu means really notising but a good cook 9 

The triumph of his sagacity is to find motives and results 
where other folks only see the most common circumstances of lifb; 
even the house where one may happen to lodge is a theme for hSs 
pbilosophisiDg. Louis XVIIL r^ded for a time in the style of 
an English private ga^itlenum at GosfieM Halt, in Essex, a house 
lent him by the Duke of 

< But at length iho/ortum ^R^omp(trte Uoh dom mn 

weight, and the Kinfh j^rceivihg tikea ift domfisU tpnfU, he t$s rapid 
as its eleVatioo, drei^r nearer te to p^s^ obkirva- 

• ^ tlon 
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tion on forthcoming political events. ^ He removed to Hartwell in 
Buckinghamshire.’—p- 284. 

'Gosiield happens to be about the same distance from London 
as Hartwell, and still nearer to the Continent, and the King’s 
removal, which was altogether a matter of priV^atc convenience to 
the Duke of Buckingham, took place two three years before 
the march to Moscow, and of course while Buonaparte’s power 
was still in its ascendance. 

Again, in narrating the King’s approach to Paris in 1814, 
he describes him—- 


‘ At the isolated ch&t^u of St. Ouen, an eld residence of M. Neckery 
in the plain of St. Denis, near the gates of Paris—as if he had wished, 
by his choice of this place of conference, to recall to the nation the 
memory of a popular mimiter whom he himself had formerly sui>- 
ported.'—p. 424, 

Unluckily for this sagacious theory, the house that the King 
occupied on this occasion was not the old residence of M. 
Necker ; and M. de Lamartine’s blun(ler is as if one were ti> con¬ 
found Poptls Villa with Strawberry ^Hilly because they are both 
near Twickenham. In great things a writer should endeavour 
to sketch broadly—in small things accurately. AI. Lamartine 
dpes neither—^but always affectedly. When the mere locality 
of an accidental residence is so pregnant with deep political 
meanings, we are not surprised that under his plastic hand 
the human physiognomy should be still more suggestive; but 
we do a little wonder at such yallimatias —stich phehus —as 
his portraits of the tw'o rivals for the throne of France. Of 
N^oleon he says— 

^ ^ n e^tcess of bile mingling with the blood gave a yellow tint to his 
skin, which, at a.^distance, looked like a varnish of pate gold on Ins 

.countenance. His-solid bony chin formed an appropriate lose 

for his ^features. • , . • His fbrelp^ seemed** to liave widened from 
the s^ntiness of thin Hack hair winch was falling from the Tooiteur ” 
fuM/^—aheurdty translated moisture^ of continual thought. It might 
TC said that ^s head, natu^Uy small, had tn ,/o 

ample scope'b^iaeen his temples for the machinery and combinations 
of a rtiind^yety tlftj’ilight of which wSs an empire. THe inap of the 
\ morld seemed t& ^te ^bisen inermted on the orb of that rejkctive head! 
■ 4 —''-M • 

Tiie pmftUHJlty df tW o^^rvatiott that ‘ hii clijin was the hose 
of hi» features ’ cap, oply be equalled by tbe fationdity of dis¬ 
covering ip *thfe eixpanding head a 7^0 of the woiid.’ 

pld^ enough' td f-eniehiber pbdr 
iU^be'able' tp'enjoy fUlljr fie fdllup'ing 
and ridtbterVery .w^riisslv^' hot^v^y 

‘ The 
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* The beauty^ the nobility^ the grace of his features, attrAoteil tlio 
regard of all. It might be said that time, exile, fatigue, infirmity, and 
his natural corpulunce liad only attached themselves to iiis feet and his 
trunk, the better to display the perpetual and vigorous youth of his 
countenance. Ilis high forehead was a little too much inclined to the 
rear^ like a subMing wall, but the light of intelligence played on its 
broad convexity, llif eyes were large, and of azure blue {bleu da 
ciV/), prominent in their oval orbits, luminous, sparkling, humid, and 
expicwve of frankness.The healthy tint and the lively fresh¬ 

ness of youth were spread over his countenance—he had the features 
of Jiouis XV, in all their beauty^ lit up witli an intelligence more 
expanded, and a reflection more couci^ntrati^l. wherein majesty itself 
woj not wanting. His looks alternately s}}okp^> interrogated^ replied^ 
a7id reigned^ pointing inwards as it were, and displaying the thoughts 
and sentiuKuits of Ins soul. At any expression displayed upon his 
couatciidiice, at once pensive and seicne, abstracted and present, com- 
inamUng and gentle, severe and attractive, .... one would say— 

’ Tls a king, but 'tis a king who has n9t yet experienced the cares and 
lassitude of the throne - ^tis a king who is preparing to leigtt^ and who 
anticipates nothing but pteaslife Jroni the throne^ the future, and man^^ 
kmd in general' —p. 290. 

If the' higit forehead * inclining like a subsiding wall^ and the ‘ cya 
of sky blue^ and the look ^ that pouited inwards^ told all this, the 
countenances of Garrick or Talma were dumb in comparison. M. 
dc Lamartine consistoatly enough adds that ‘ these looks once seen 
would Ue for ever engraved on the memory ' We think so too; 
and as our m&mory presents nothing at all like this description, 
we are obliged to t^e it for another* of M. Lamartine’s inexpli¬ 
cable rhodomontades. As be takes occasion to tell us thaf he 
has now onl^ just attained the middle of life —which, at the 
Psalmist’s computation of three Score and ten for the whble life 
of man, may be set down at 85 —*and as the picture he is drawii^ 
professes to be that *of ^^LoutsiKVllL at Hartwell,* that is 37 
years ago, the natural conclusion indeed tvould be that M. La¬ 
martine’s appeal to memory could be nothing better than*w 
appeal to his fancy. But so far from being only at the mezzo 
terming according to the biopapbical dictionaries and heraldic 
manuals in our hands, M. Lamartine was bom in October, 
1791—so that he^must well remember the King’s return to 
France, though one might well^ doubt^ from the portrait, whether 
he could ever baye seen him. 

Amidst these dreams of wbat he calls bis own memory be 
sometimes mixes up bis^sAoolboy recoUectioas of antiquity^ and 
becomes a pedant—mtnui the He appears to bftve read 

in his early or at letS^ to kayo beaitdy.4^ Ope Haa|iilia)».#bo, 
though he seems not to know mttcb 

• pro 
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pr(^ —has the honour of being his favourite hero, and 

fiUe ns many different characters in his drama as Maitre Jacques 
in JJAvare, Buonaparte it seems was— 

* the Hannibal of the aristocracy *—p. 247. 

whatever thatmay mean;—hardly, we suppose, the same thing as— 

^ Mr. Pitt was the Hannibal of Anti-French ‘European patriotism.’— 
p. 287. 

Or as this— 

^ The Duhe of Wellington is the English HannihaV —p. 389. 

And by and by we ficd that this eternal Hannibal is no other 
than a noun of multitude representing the whole British people 
—in short, John Bull! 

‘ Napoleon menaced England both by sea and land, and thus created 
the hatred of a Hannibal against his nation and his <lynasty.*—p. 244. 

When Master Elbow, in Measure for Measure, reviles his adver¬ 
sary as ‘ a most wicked Hannibal,^ th^ commentators conjecture 
that he probably means cannibal —bpt we think the commentators 
would be sorely puzzled to affix any meaning to M, Lainartine^s 
very promiscuous use of the name. 

He has also a partiality for Alcibiades, which he shows bydis- 
eovering that he too is Hannibal in disguise. 

*M. Pozzodi Borgowas a veritable AtJienian Alcibiades long exiled 
at the court of JPrussias * (sic}* —p. 522. 

It has been hitherto supposed that King Pru^ias of *'13ithynla 
lived about t%vo hundred years later than Alcibiades, and that it was 
the Carthaginian and not the Athenian hero that was exiled at his 
court; but M. Lamartine changi toutcela^ —and at best leaves 
us ib guess which of the two it was that our old friend Pozzo 
resembled. And this question becomes still more puzzling when 
we find that in the gluttonous old ^lawyer Cambaceres M. La- 
lEnartine sees also 

s 

* Altnbiades grown old!’—p. 19. 

He nught just as well have said Hannibal again. 

Though M. dc Lamartine does not profess the vulgar prejudices 
of most of his countrymen t^inst England, and even distinguishes 
us, as we have just seen, by the pet name of Hannibals, he knows 
very well that tiie chief pretensions of one of the rival candi<lates 
for the Presidentship is his supposed hostility to England; and, 

though an instinct of decency and good mt^ers, and perhaps a 

_ ‘ ' . — . ..—--— _ __— 

. * Th^ trwisUtor abiwnpV’iwsktt Alcibiadw ‘Sin exile m Prvsm,'being pi-obiibly 
led into tbii blunder miwiiellmg of tbe name. Wo b^e 

reaiark that die U-enikfiiSiMta por one. M.^de LainaYtine’e prefsoe us tliat it 

was trails undec his ol^t^, vxidfsaiiy kisom makes its l^undets tlie 
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little policy, prevent M. Lamartine from falling into any ^ossncss 
on that topic, be takes now and then a sly opportunity of cultivating 
what he supposes to be the national feeling. For instance—when 
mentioning the presence of the Dtic d’Angouleine at the Duke 
of Wellingtons head-ejuarters in 1813-14—the translation says 
that , 

‘ the Due d^Angouleine followed the retreats and advances of the Bri¬ 
tish army/—p. 387. 

This a little surprised us, for, though we recollect that there was 
a good deal of strategy and manoeuvring on both hanks of tlie 
Adour, we were not aware that the^KngliSli army had retreated 
an inch in tlie whole cJtmpaign. On turning to the origiuid we 
find more cause to admire M. Lamartine’s dexterity Jhan lus ran- 
dour. He says— 

^ lie Due d’AngoulCmc suivait le Jinx ct h refinx de ranude Ang- 
iaise/—lorn. ii. p. Ifi2. • 

Ho does not vcntuic to say retreats^ but rejlux —a word somewhat 
less bold in sound, but intense equally deceptive, and equally 
unworthy an honest lustorian. 

Of the same class is a statement that 

' JVIar^hdl Soult was appointed Minisler-at-War by the King, in reward 
of his victory at Toulouse.^ —p. 484. 

Our 1 ‘eaders know what that victory was, in which Marshal Soult 
was—to use the expression of one of his own followers and ad- 
* mirers— *deras6^ and not oid;y driven from the field of battle, but 
foieed to abandon the city itself (though walled), in order to save 
the rest of his army from capture or destruction. His flight was 
so rapid that he ma]^ched 22 miles the first night, holly pursund 
and suffering ii]^ch loss. Next day he marched 17 miles, stil^ J)ur- 
sued, and began to despair of escaping farther when the arrival of 
two commissioners from Paris suspended hostilities. (See the 
details in the Quarterly Review for June 1838.) We need not 
observe on the additional absurdity of Louis XVllI. being sup¬ 
posed to reward a victory won agaimt himself. Those who know 
anything of the affairs of the time know what common sense itself 
would indicate, that the battle of Toulouse was a difficulty in 
Soult’s way with the King, and not a recommemlation, 

Wc notice these petty misrepresentations with reference to M. 
de Lamartine^s character as an historian, but there is a statement 
made, as far as we can see, on no auth,ority but his own, and on 
which we are obliged to question directly his veracity and 
honour. He imputes to alf the Foreign Ministers concerned in 
tlie peace of Paris in and to the FrencL ^emselves^ the 
most scandalous corruption, * , '' 
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‘ M. de Talleyrand, who wished to furnish an autIun>U„ 
favour at a Jater period, for the dinlnn«f;„ own 

usage to the n^otiators of 

eight millions—[Tram 250,000/. to 300 OOon^’ /lisinbuted six or 

European diploniktists who 

ternich. the Austrian Minister-Low? J 

the EritW. Go,6rnm^M. de 

one especially in the name of Russia, tlmotheHn ~ 

received consideSf^'^^p^'^oS^^to 

courts they represented. This ransom * ‘mportauce of the 

mg. As a precedent„it was slmmeful-a'- a Emin T 

beSi ‘“1”““’ ““ t™»latio„ ot 

their coHeeg,™ „ld thdt^W “"d 

.. Wbe e,>(i(X)/. el^CeeTi^tZ ‘n‘“ 

arcU-knave M. de Talleyrand, as a iwecedeS ^ !u“ "^^ **'*^ 
of which he was by and by to rean a s^imJlar h ** strength 

not have thrown awav a thouirlif m k We should 

theordmarj.cl.« «lZduio£,ZSbt^ 

etairet. withtahUieM^etave i*^ •'* “» 

eehamed of each > work of eoi>er«tD»dtani-o^!al.l.r 
to contradict, on. the highest widbe^authoritv^J^l*"^ ourselves 
dii^ect and absolute, 7Daiiaer« cv^eir t»mt Vnd ^ most 

•««ioa. We.pMeT£i^SS.^l.TT*^“."' 

it—theviadigtuait tenne in^ which thie ^ tlcserve 

h^d* ^SngnUhed e^mh^ „r%^“^ .<« "• 

the ».t, ^.P«iTbat m hta 

.ooantqr aoit oi Eura^ to prodocc hie aathoHto r »< hie owu 

animiiatattaa egetaet men whom it ma* beoatotj thMT“‘*if^°i 1 
enry, bat whom iy ie imperdeoable thm 

W^« or aajmhfeac^ Urn. ,„i co&Sm 

; Tto hterary,*!*!^ of the work has been 

SJuall, and willvl^l^bly ffrow.i»T»d«oli„ i ’ ^^7 

ito poiitici^ object-fve t hinh- ^ he ^^® 

«.4^,ho«.ty«l^_,,^,,4 ,,(£1 
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lier exposure of tlio tyranny of Buonaparte, thou^jfh mlxp<l up 
with much mawkish adulation of his ‘^^enius' and his ‘glory,’ 
will certainly not recommend it to that very large proportion of 
the French people who hate, as we have said, to hear oven a whis¬ 
per of truth on any period of their abject and disgraceful subjec¬ 
tion to fill the successive tyrannies from 1792 to 1814. We arc, for 
the same reason, sorry for the defects of the work—h)r, however per¬ 
sonal may have l)cen the motive, and however objectionable the 
tiiste and style in which it has been written, it contains im impor¬ 
tant cxpf)sition and appreciation of the imperial system, which 
would have been of still more valuciboth for present use and as 
historical authority, if i^ had been presentt^l in a soberer form 
and with a less suspicious, or at least ambiguous, object. 

We ha\c also another reason, wbit'h may at first sight surprise 
our readers, for wishing that M, I-amartiiie had made a more 
statesmanlike appearance at this juncture. The February republic 
was, as we have said, a surprise—an accident; it was, however, an 
accident not merely fici|uicy:ed in, but we must honestly say 
adopted by the whole nation.* It Is now the fashion to say —^ La 
France ria pas accepte la r^publique—dh Ca suhie.^ This, no 
tloubt, fairly enough represents the secret opinions of a large por¬ 
tion—probably the majority—of the people—certainly so of all. 
the better informed classes; but ostensibly, practically, iu all the 
forms and fur all the purposes that the national will can be 
exprcssec^ she has accepted the Rcjniblic ! No one hand was 
raised, no single^oice protested against it. Two republican As¬ 
semblies and a republican President have been elected by the 
individual concurrence of a greater proportion of the whole 
living population thah ever before, in the history of human society, 
concurred direftjy in any public settlement. Is it not, thenf the 
height of absurdity to refuse to the form of government so subiey 
if you please, but so lidopted, 5 % ratified, so sanctioned, a fair 
trial ? Has it had anything like a fair trial ? What prospect can 
there be for the stability of any government in France, and above 
all for that which we believe to be her ultimate destiny and 
refuge, the legitimate monarchy, if the republican ^experiment be 
juggled away by either fraud or force—not tried—not judged—not 
subdued—^not annihilated—^but evaporated, to be again condensed, 
and suspended like a thunder-cloud over the head of any and every 
government that may endeavour to escape it ? It will be always 
imminent-strong in all the unrefuted reasoning—powerful in 
all the untested hopes—riel} in all the unfulfilled promises with 
which, the fictions of ingenuity and the fancies of enthusiasts, 
and, let us add, a misunderlbinifing of the Americait preoedeftl^ 
have inoculated the minds of so powerful a portion of manki^; 
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For our own parts, we repeat, we have no doubt of the ultimate 
. failure of the experiment, and that France will eventually return 
to legitimate and constitutional monarchy—but she will probably 
not become, and certainly not remain a monarchy, until she has 
fairly and honestly balanced her account with the republic; she 
has incurred that responsibility, and shp must liquidate it before 
she can have credit for another. And, if this be the case, avc 
have no hesitation in adding that, of the three foremost candidates 
for the presidency, we see but one eligible—namel}', Lamartine, 
We know tliat he is light and vain, and wanting in most of the 
higher qualities of fi statetman. We admit that the most power¬ 
ful party in France would be deeply mortified at the success of 
his sdfisli and shameless apostacy. We feel, moreover, that his 
^ candidature^ seems almost ridiculous ; but we must be allowed 
to say that it is not, on that account, less in harmony with the 
Republic itself—and thaf, nevertheless and on the whole, he is 
the person who would afford the experiment the fairest play. 
But, if this ex-idol cannot be set lip again, why not try General 
Cavaignac—or the Vice-President, Boulay—or Marshal Sonlt 
(who, old and broken as he is in health, might still lend Ids mine 
to las country in such a crisis)—or in short cE/^y in preference 

to either Louis Napoleon or the Prince de Joinville—who are 
both utterly incompatible with the Republic ; and who, by the 
only legality now existing in the country, are alike ineligible— 
the former expressly by the Constitution, the latter by a special 
law of incapacity?—In law-breaking ilrCy a*que lepremier pas 
qui coute, and indeed it is avowed that this first infraction, in eitiier 
case, is proposed with a view to the ulterior step of restoring the 
empire of Napoleon or the royalty of July, Now, how tlie 
nephew of the prisoner of St. Helena—^how thfe son of the exile 
of Claremont, or their adherents—can for a moment suppose (even 
setting aside all moral antV personal considerations) that such 
grossly illegal usurpations could be maintatTied, is to us astonishing. 

But what arc their chances ? There is one, a powerful one we 
admit, which is common to both—^that restless enmity to all legi¬ 
timate authority—that wayward spirit which recalcitrates against 
whatever looks like establishment or seems to claim anything of 
intrinsic superiority. This sour element of the human temper is 
' by no mean^ pec^iar to France* With all Christianity before 
them to choose from, London and Gieenwidx have elected two 
Jews, with no other recommendation than their being forbidden; 
and the party in^'^France the most hostile to kings, emperors, and 
presidents, are ^ adopt him who xmr have the stremgest taint 
' of illegalily} even pitefer M. de Joinvilk to tile Buo- 

na|iarte, ins j^£sgal election would.be addition^lljr flavoured" 

to 
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to tlicir palates by having something more f)f immediate insult and 
defiance to the legitiniate head of his family. The Prince de 
Joinville has also the reputation of.being hostile to Kngland, and 
of luiving been a party to M. Thiers* attempt, in 1841, to set the 
two countries by the eai's. In this point he Mould probably have 
an advjinfage over botif Louis Napoleon and Lamartine, who Jiavc 
n«it yet affiche any such Anglophobia. Yet with all these, as we 
venture to think them, discreditable advantages, ^yc cannot believe 
that the Prince dc Joinvullc will consent to be made the calspaw 
of M. Thiers’ intrigues—but if he does, it will, we venture to pre¬ 
dict^ be a signal as well as deserved faifure. If the attempt 
were to be made on hisoten hclioof^ for bis o^n individual aggran¬ 
disement, it w^ould be at the expense of his nephews, his bro¬ 
thers, anti of his own honour, :md he would liavc against him all 
tlie right and most of tlic wrong feelings tif tlie nation. If the 
intention Avere to hold and handle the thief magistracy for the pur¬ 
pose of passing it away to his nephew, as a pickpocket tloes a 
watcli to an accoifiplice, wts think that this, however cleverly 
set about, could not fail to bring blushes of blood into the cheeks 
of France. M. Thiers, who has got up this intrigue, promotes it 
with great activity, and endeavours to attract the Montagnards 
into it—and not (as wc are informed and can readily believe)* 
witliout some success. Wliat better am the Revolutionists desire ? 
It is a new clement of division in the monarchical pai’ty—it would , 
* be a revival of qjl of bad and dangerous that there Avas—a reali- 
nation of all of trickery and bad faith that Avas CA’^er alleged to 
have been—in the July revolution—and without any of its com¬ 
pensations. We thierefore, though sorry to learn that such *a 
proposition wa%for a moment entertained at Claremont, hop^hnd 
believe that it has not been adopted; and respecting, as Ave do, 
tlie private character o£ the ^embers of that House, and appre¬ 
ciating its probable destinies, wc cannot imagine its concuiTence 
in a piocecding so manifestly injurious to both, and so decidedly 
at variance with what is known of the last wishes of the wise 
old man Avho bequeathed to his children, not a crown, but a les 90 ]i 
against irregular efforts to obtain one. 

The re-election of Louis Buonaparte would be more unconstitu¬ 
tional, though somewhat less personally discreditable. The je le 
jure Avith Avhich he accepted his position an.d the Constitution might 
perhaps be no great weight on his conscience—but, luoselv os 
France is accustomed to deal^with political oaths, it would afford 
a powerful topic against his authority, and it seems pretty cer^ 
tain that the continuance of has power cannot, for a moment, be 
accomplished without violence, nor permanently A^ith it. lEIp has 
no root whatsoever in the country t his claims are—first, that he 
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is not 0 . Bourbon; that gives him the class we have just men¬ 
tioned : secondly, that he has a name which everybody far and 
near has lieai'd of, and about which the most illiterate or ignorant 
can make no mistake—the Value of which in the intricacies and 
confusion of a ballot, and amidst the remote populations, is gi'catei^, 
we arc informed, than could have been, imagined beforehand ; 
thirdly, he has, during his three years of power, had the oppor¬ 
tunity of connecting with his own a great many other personal 
interests—supporters who .would have him President for their 
own snkes—creatures and tools enjoying thousands of offices, and 
whetting the appetites of Uriple the number ambitious of being 
creatures and tools also. He has too foi^tlie moment in his bands, 
and appears to be using it lavishly, a very powerful engine—the 
Legion of Honour, The furor for this decoration seems to have 
increased in intensity under the Republic, and it is, we believe, 
after office, the strongest, not indeed the only motive of grati¬ 
tude or attachment that any not legitimate Government can possess 
in France, We recollect, in the Account of Louis Philippe’s 
escape, the confidence with whic^ he trusted, and the devotion 
with which he was served by persons, gentle and simple, of whom 
he knew nothing but that lie had happened in former days to give 
. them the cross. This, however, may cut both ways, and hope 
will probably be found at least as strong as gratitude. 

X If the National Assembly takes a resolute stand on the Consti¬ 
tution, they may, we think, get through the present diflicultyi 
One of the embarassments is, that the Presidency expires but a few 
days before the Assembly itself—so that, in order to counteract the 
illegal election of Buonaparte, the Assembly would have to 
attempt an illegal prolongation of its own powers ; and then— 
illegality for illegcility—the President, should the army adlicre to 
him, might for the moment prevail. But it seems that the con¬ 
stitutional difficulty is not insuperSble. In the case of the can¬ 
didate who has the greatest number of votes being legally dis- 
‘qualifiedj the Assembly is authorized to elect one of the five next 
highest names on the list, and it appears that there would be just 
time for that operation; and we cannot but think that, personally 
distasteful to all parties as Lamartine must be, the friends of 
the legitimate monarchy and of the moderate republic — 
whether looking to,their own ulterior objects or to the immediate 
peace of the country—ought to avail themselves of such an oppor¬ 
tunity—in shorty inake up their minds to accrot him, or even 
General Cavaignac^ as a refuge against Louis Napoleon or, the 
Prince de JoinyiUe, neither of whom, as we hw before irid, 
can be chosenillegality nor maintained without blood-^ 
sh^— nor witK it t '^ lAmartin^s Presidency appears to us the 

* mode 
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mode least dangrerous to the peace and well-being of France lier- 
solf nnd of the whole European world in whi(*li the republican 
experiment can be tried and brought to a rational issue, Lamar¬ 
tine is both personally disposed and politically pledged to moderate, 
anti-so(*ialist, and anti-propagandist measures—and he, having no 
pretensions to a crown,either royal or imperial—would, in all 
likehood, were it but from motives of vanity, make a real endea¬ 
vour to work tlie machine so peculiarly liis own creation to the 
greatest advantage. If It is capable of working at all, it is most 
likely to be so in his liands, and France will have at least a 
breathing-time of comparative quiet !• consider and revise, ami, 
if necessary, prepare for a«changn of, her c’ondition. 

If some such course as this be not adopted we see no possible 
extrication from ilw Jix of 1852, but some illegal viofence ; and 
nobody can doubt that nothing but the unconstitutional inter¬ 
vention of the army can effect, or, at all^cvents, maiiUain, any such 
usurpation: but—wlicn once the Army shall be brought into play, 
who shall tell where it is to epd ? 

M, Roinieu, with the imporfant W^ericnce derived from having 
been successively Prefect of three (lepartments, and evidently a 
man of considerable ability, has ventured to examine that <’on- 
tingcncy in a very celebrated pamphlet entitled des CesarSy , 

which, however visionary it may be, and as we li<)pe is, in some of 
its conclusions, is but too well founded in its premises. His thesis 
is, that aftar so many revolutions, such a vicissitude of sovereigns, 
such a rupture of^11 ties of tradition, habit, loyalty, or reverence, 
there is no longer in b'rance any moral authority sufficient to con¬ 
stitute a government, and that nothing is left but the barbarism 
of brute force. Le^tiinist by his reason — Orleanist by ]^is 
feelings—he is Tiopeless of the success of any party 7iow —aay, 
despairs of anything like stability during this century—except 
by the stvord —the ultima ratw of people as well as of kings! 

‘ The first and most solid base on which authority could be recon- 
structp^l amidst the ruins of society is the restoration of the legitimate* 
sovereign. No one can doubt that if there be a principle of peace for 
a people, and permanence for a Government, it is there- — But it 
requires, as the first condition of its existence and its force, that the 
country must have faith in it. Its source is a prescriptive and inde¬ 
feasible right. It is popularly called the right divine —and in truth 
there is no other name to mve it, as it derives frotp a course of nature 
antecedent to and independent of human authority; argue it in any 
other sense, you destroy it. Lawyers and journalists attempt to sdh- 
ject'this principle to the libe^il fiotions of a constitutional—that is in 
fact an elective —-monarchy. • . You kill the principle when y6o 

submit it to the adhesion of the people, and the adhesjpn of the people 
—that is the great body of the nation—you vrould not obtain. They 
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bate anythin^?* like an aristocracy, and are indifterent as to all the 
rest/ * 

Here wc pause to observe that M. Romieu overstates this por¬ 
tion of the case. The adhesion of the people is far from defeat¬ 
ing the ancient hereditary right—in fact they are of coeval ‘ autho¬ 
rity/ The Coronation at Westniinster, and the Sucre at Rheims, 
give the people a larger share in the ceremony even than adhe- ^ 
sion. But it is true—and so the Count de Chamhord seems, 
from his recent correspondence with his friends in Franco, to 
understand it—that ac'ceptance and adherence is one tiling, and 
popular election, as V^tweep rival candidates, another. 

* As to a constituti<j.nal monarchy reprerente<l by the House of Or¬ 
leans—it is a solution proposed by men who are interested in it, 
not only looking to their own restoration to place and power, but 
really believing in its efficiency for the public good; it would unite, 
they think, our ancient and instinctive love of monarchy with the 
new principles of constitutidoal government, I w^as lionoured with 
the favour of the late Duke of Orleans*, whose memory will be ever 
dear to me, and I have personal reasons to honour and to love tlie 
Prince de Joinville. I feel, therefore, some embarrassment in speaking 
of a subject that so seriously affects their fartiily interests; but I write 
historioaliy, and when, out of the little circle of intrigue tliat is trying 
^to produce a movement in this direction, I am asked if it can be suc¬ 
cessful, I answer— no. 

^ As to the Prince Louis Napoleon—he has his name, and the ad¬ 
vantage over hia rivals of being on the spot, and in possession of power 
—but that is only one chance out of the many on which the approach¬ 
ing struggle mast turn. A coup d'etat^ of which we have heard so 
much, would have no permanent result—the submission of the Assem- 
bly, even if obtained, would only awaken on eayly reaction—and after 
a short interim we should find ourselves again the vic^tims of the inevi¬ 
table^ earthquake that is fermenting under otir feet. 

‘ As to the nominal l{epid>lic under which we live, it is but the ledge 
of a precipice where we stop foa>a moment to take br^tli. The real 
Republic^ and what the people understand by that term, b the personifi- 
^tion of the grand error of modern times—which believes in the possi¬ 
bility of removing that inequality ofhuman conditions which God him¬ 
self has ordained—it is an engagement to abolish the diversities of 
social life, not by opinion, but by law—it is a combination of an arro¬ 
gant and vain attempt to abolish poverty and misery with the fiendish 
satisfaction of plundmng and humiliating the rich and happy. That 
is the people's idea of the lievolutiou of February. They will think 
themselves defrauded^ll this be accohiplished, and they will know no 
bettor till they have been disciplined by a cruel experience—they, like 
the incredulous Apostle, will not believe tHl they can put their finger 

* Ovir limitii.baTe obliged.u« ^ abridgs throughoutM,Bomicu’f text, but our 
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into the bleccHiig wound. They must be taugtit repentanrfr and wisdom, 
by sudbrings, by hunger, and by tears. The visions of equality have 
displaced the humbler lessons of religion. They an* filletl whli bitrer 
hate, aj:d wait for an occasion of niven^e,^ They have lost tJioir liunii- 
llly, and are become the most intolerant aristocrats; and they consider 
tlfe republic such as they find it a juggle and a cheat. It is in fact too 
monsinms a lie to bo endured !’ 

‘ How is this to end? .... I hnagine that iu 1852 the proletarian 
masses -will rise, regardless of your laws that limit univci>r'J suf¬ 
frage ; and, justly con>idering tliem as mere waste paper, will record their 
prohibited votes in spite of your prefects and gerKluniies, and wnll pro¬ 
claim to the country — 27/c/r—is the will^ofthe Veople—obey! 

‘Then you will awake to die true meaning of llie Revolution of Feb¬ 
ruary—a miserable surprise, I admit, at tlic niomJint—but an explosion 
which has been long preparing. Then you will be driven tq the neces¬ 
sity of girding youi-selves up f<»r the deadly struggle between rich and 
poor, braween enjoyment and privation, between comfort and misery.* 

In this confusion M. ll'jinieu sees ifh surviving force but the 
Army, and the army must, he thinks, inevitfibly, as in the decline 
of the Homan l^mpire, (k;genef||,te into more Praetorians, alternately 
the creators and destroyers of a rapid series of puppet sovereigns! 
What is to follow this new ‘ e das Cesars ’—to arise out of 
this cliaos of Coisarism — M. Roniicu does not venture to pro- 
pliesy further than that there can be neither order, security, nor < 
rational liberty, till a new generation shall have been trained to an 
abandonment and abhorrence of the principles of ISocinlism In 
which thc*living yopulation have been fatally rniscducated. 

We are sorry to concur in most of M. Roinieu’s practical views 
of the present state of his country, and we believe with him that 
ultimately the army wjll have to play a preponderating part in the 
restoration and .^naintenance of regular government. We think 
it very probable too that France may have to pass through |ier- 
liaps more tlian one ter^ble crisis:—but wc have no expectation 
of anything like an i!r<? den (fhars ? the great modem element of 
the public press, which M, Kdmieu has omitted from bis parallel, 
will prevent any protracted state of chaos. We do not know~ 
and we cannot guess, nor indeed does M. Romieu—^how the pro¬ 
letarian masses are to be reclaimed from Socialism, and shorn of 
the real essence of their strength—universal suffrage^ But we 
again repeat our decided opinion that the best chance of immediate 
tranquillity .and futoe stability would be to give the present con-^ 
stitution a fair trial. We are aware the answer will be. that tliis 
is impossible—^that the monarchical parties are tod rash and 4oo 
jealous, the Socialists too fierce and too powerful, and the general 
feeling of the public too irritable and uneasy—to en<|ure a postr 
ponement of their respective objects ;~but we think that no 

minded 
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minded man df any party will deny the truth — however he may 
dislike the motive—of M. Thiers* dictum —^therejmblic is that 
which divides tts the least? Let the Republic then be honestly 
tried, and in the interval of ‘ calm that it may probably afFonl, 
the country will have time to form, and will find means to ex^- 
press, a more matured opinion on its future government. 

We may seem to have dwelt in unnecessary detail on the 
literary evidence of the state of the public mind in France. Our 
apology is, that the general interest which we cannot but feel for 
so great a branch of the European family is very mucli heightened 
by many analogous circumshmees in our own ]>osition— Proximns 
ardet Uealeyon^ Wp have more thane appears to cursory ob¬ 
servers of the same social difficulties—and have almost, nay, wc 
fear, quite, deep an eventual interest in the great problem t)f 
their solution. We shall show, presently, some proof of the 
immediate and direct influence of the socialist principles of the 
French Rcvolutitm in this country, even after they had been 
checked, and, for a moment, subdue^ iti Paris. 

We begin, however, by recognizing one most essential differoiice 
in the two cases, lilnglond has had no practice nor even precedent 
of merely popular revolutions; the Great Rebellion was a military 
one; the Revolution of 1G88, a religious and aristocratical, and— 
as nearly as could be—a legal one. We have hatl for 160 years 
nothing that appro<*ichcd insurrectionary dictation to established 
authority except the agitation for the Reform Rill—and even 
that agitation was but factitious, excited by the" ministers them¬ 
selves, said not really a popular ebullition. Neither has our 
people been, to any serious extent, as* yet familiarised with insur¬ 
rectionary movements, nor poisoned and perverted to revolutionary 
principles — nor out populace till recently drilled to revolu¬ 
tionary tactics, as our neighbours unhappily have been. There 
is also another most weighty cgnsidepatiorl. The people of Eng¬ 
land have been for nearly eight centuries in the enjoyment of 
as much individual liberty as is consistent with the general safety 
of society, and with a direct share in the Government, which 
has expanded in proportion to the wealth, population, and 
civilization of the country. Three hundred years ago our Poor 
Law system anticipated, and has since been gx^ually improving, 
all there is of ratUHial and practicable in the Socialist prin¬ 
ciple, As for as'real benefits are concerned, *tbc nations not 
so blessed as we’ are only struggling to reach what we have long 
enjoyed; the thinking part of oui: people therefore see little 
room either to eHvy or imitate our continental neighbours. 
Moreover, when a new excitement atid agitation happens to arise, 
our heads are better seasfined to stand a momentary mtoxication, 

^ Otir 
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Our feelings and our opinions are inclined to traditionary ; 
^ye live very much by memory; the new lights that cast such a 
lurid blaze in darker regions are but smoke in the broad day of 
our popular habits and constitution. • Our people, therefore, may 
indulge themselves in a riot, where France would be in danger of 
a revolution; and our Government can afford to tolemtc agita-^ 
tions, which, in a people less habituated to public discussion, 
would soon take the character of rebellion. 

\ et, notwithstanding this most important safeguard and counter¬ 
balance, of which wc certainly do not understate the value, it is 
not to he denied that we are daily^ becoming more deeply irn- 
plirated in the general danger. Our Constitution has within the 
last five and twenty years received several serious shocks. The 
long impunity and scandalous success of the Roman Catholic and 
Anti-(yom Law Associations have familiarized men’s minds to 
the ]>erilous anomaly of agitations stronger than legislation, and 
consj)iracies l)older th:m parliament. But the most serious of all 
was the Reform Bill—not jnerely from the disturbance of the 
old balance by throwing sd much additional weight into the 
<lemoci'atic scale, but — from the deplorable, however unex¬ 
pected, result of lowering in public estimation the House of 
Commons itself, and, with it, all constituted authority. The 
insult to tlie character of Parliament was deeper than even the 
injury to its composition, and greater than the Reform—if its per¬ 
sonal results had been better than they have turned out—could have 
compensated. It is not as mere party opponents of the Reform 
Bill tliat we lay tliis to its charge, for we admit that its authors 
never intended any such consequence; but we appeal to public 
notoriety whether it*is not the fact? We ask any man who din 
remember twenty years, whether the House of Commons i| now 
held in anything like the same respect that it used to be ? Is its 
reform ever mentioned ^without a ^eer ? Have its decisions their 
former weight on public opinion ? Is it not rather like a mer-. 
cantile liouse that, having declared itself insolvent, starts agabt 
under the same name, but never with the same credit ? Let us 
give one short but very significant instance of this. The 
‘ Observer ’ newspaper has for some years done its best to be con¬ 
sidered as the Cotirt Joujmal It bears, in an ostentatious style, 
her Majesty’s arms, and affects, to be peculiarly favoured with royal 
patronage. In this paper (quoted in the ‘Times’ of the 25th 
August) there is given a tabular view of the changes madq by 
death, resignations, &c., sin^ the last general, election, in the 

^ (so'^caUed) ropiesenti^ton of the people.’ 

So^Med! and.this in a Cohrt journal I We shjill hhve to -retiiiir 
to this subject by and by; we only notice it here as a shdrt biit 
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conclusive proof how little tlie Reform —(to caZfef/—of the House 
of Commons has added to its own dignity or to the confidence 
of the country ; and we think we may assert, without fear of 
contradiction, though we abstain from details, that all the other 
Authorities of the State have suffered something of the same _ 
diminution of political weight. When M. de T;illeyrand came 
over here ambassador from the July govemihent, he intimated his 
opinion of the cause of the fall of tiie ex-government of P’rance, 
and his apprehensions that the new one wouJd be liable to the same 
embarrassments, by saying, that the misfortune was quit liy a 
d*autorite nullepart, IJe was^right. Louis Philippe exjicrienced 
it; P'ranco is now suffering under it; and even amongst ourselves, 
under our monarchy of* a tbousjind years, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the rapid growth of the same evil. 

We believe that few of our readers arc aware of the extent to 
which these disorganizing and demoralizing principles arc pro¬ 
pagated in England. We have heretofore taken several occasions 
to notice their progress even before .the late French .Revolu¬ 
tion, since which they have assumed '-a greater intensity, a wider 
development, and in every respect a more alarming character: 

The num^r and infamy of the cheap publications in whicli 
these principles are preached to the people, forbid our entering 
into any detailed examination of them ; we rather choose to bor¬ 
row a rapid, but able and accurate sketch of their general 
aspect, which appeared in the leading article of the * Times ’ of 
the 3rd September last. Though it was then re^^rl, no doubt, by 
most of our readers, as well as by thousands of others, we are glad 
to reproduce and recall it to a somewhat less ephemeral exist¬ 
ence. After some observations on the subject* of national educa^ 
tion, 'i}pt dissimilar in general from those we Lave kjcretofore ven¬ 
turi to suggest us to education in Ireland, the wmter proceeds :— 

‘At the present moment, in the^very heart this apparently well- 
ordered. community, there is an amount of evil-teaching actively going 
oiv quite enough to startle, if not to alarm, the most finu^minded man 
among us. Systems the most destructive of the peace, the happiness, 
and the virtue of society, are boldly, perseveringly, and without let 
or hindrance, openly taught and recommended to the acceptance of the 
people with great zeal, if not wdth great ability. Cheap publications 
containing the wildest and most anarchical doctrines are scattered 
broadcast over the land, in which religion and morality are perverted 
and scoffed at, add eVexy rale of conduct which experience has sanc¬ 
tioned, and on which the very existence of society depends, openly' 
assailed, while in thelridace are sought*;© be* established doctrines as 
outrageous as the- ^dMe^' savings cfjfurious iniianity^as wicked as 
the most deriHsh devise^* Murder is 

openly advocaisd^aiLproperty is declared to be robberyruler ^ 

which 
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which marriage is declared sacred and inrialaie arst treated the 
dreams of dotage; obedience of every description is denounced as a 
crvninal cowardice ; Imc^ as at jiresent constitutedj is asserted to be a 
mere device for eyislaving mankind; and morality is described as an 
efficient auxiliary to law, for (he slime mischievous purjwse. This 
<iiorrible farrago is accompaine*! ])y flattering pictures of a new state of 
things, every suffering qf the poor being ascribed to mischievous legis¬ 
lation, and happiness without stint promised as the consequence of the 
destruction of all existing society. 

‘ 7'hese observations are .suggested by various papers now lyii*g before 
us relating to what niay be termed the Ijiteratnro of the J^oor, and 
certainly a more terrible literature ca!^ nowi\pre be found. We are 
not jiiixious to give it cireulatioii by naming its writers, or the works 
of which it is composed; Cut, iu order to give*a sample of ii, to show 
that such a tiling exists among us, \vc will quote a few o£the doctrines 
wliieli it endeavours to promulgate; and we will quote them in the 
words of their authors, hoping that a knowledge of the existence of 
this terrible evil will tend to put an eiidrfo the disimtes hitherto carried 
on respecting national education, and to induce all who wisit well to 
their country and their kind tp forego iheir difterence.s, and in a wise, 
generous, and tolerant f*pirit to*oppose these, the real enemies of truth 
and virtue, 

* “ If l wore living in Ireland,” says one of fliese teachers of the people, “I diould 
certainly lie under temptations to shoot the agents of the law-monopolies, 1 should cer¬ 
tainly l>e under no conscientious resiraiuts in the matter. I might fear for my life, but 
I stiouid never /eel as if / were doiwj nn immoral act in shooting either a tyrant latai- 
lordy or a tyrant landlord's agent, when 1 saw them throwing down the houses and 
I.iyittg waste the cultivated patches of the }K)or industrious people, So far as conscience 

' is eonverned, I could shoot one of the commou sort of Irish landlords as freely as £ 
could shoot a wolf or^t tiger, 

*A “tyrant landlord’* in this system means any man who owns 
land. The following passage sets forth the new philosophy on this 
matter; murder haviifg been openly justified', that robbery should a£so 
find favour is nc4 wonderful, ** 

c it To yQX}, my brother owners of the soil, it must be obviously clear and iiidispntAble 
that there is not, there cannotfje, any other title to lavd than existence in tb£ 
wOKi D; there can be no other naturalf or rMional, or legitinuUe mode of descent and 
succession, because inevitable, than the one pointed out ; and while such is, and ever^ 
must remain, indisputable, and applying equally to every mus living and to live, 

MUST BB THE JOINT iHUPEUTT OV THE PKOPLE NOW AND FOB EVBHMOBE ! ! ! 

* The people cannot commit any rubbery in taking possession of that which is 
legitimately their own, Mark 1 tBky cannot steal, 

< ** You reproach us, then, that we aim at die abolition- of a species of prowrty (t. e. 
private property) which involves as a necessary condition the absence of all property 
for the immeuse majority of society^ lu a word you reproach us that we aim it the. 
destruction of your property, This is precisely what we aim at.” 

^ Comnmnity of women follows, as an almost necessary consequence^ 
the community of goods. . ^ 

We do uot require to introduce community of women ; it has always ejdated. 
Your middle-class gentry are uot satisfied with having the wives and. daughters of their 
wages-slaves at tlieir disposal—uot to mentioh the innumerable public iwostitutelP-4n2t 
they take a particular pUaSure in seduoittgeanhothcr^s Wivesr fiii^hdihciaSs nufrf^age 
is, ill rmlUy, a cinmmity tf wiues:^ 

• ^ ’That 
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‘ Thai the very existence of law should to such persons be distasteful 
is natural. 

* “ Men call their own-made artificial laws laws ofjustict^ while they are lawsonl^ 
of gross ignorance and glaring injusticco .They are calculated to destroy tiie minds of 
lawyers who study to expound them ; to divide man fnmi man; to cultivate universal 
disorder and confusion ; and to aid the priest in keeping the world in a hniatic < 
asylum.*' 

‘ These are but slight specimens of this Literature for the Poor.’ 

All this seems, to use the eloquent writer’s expression, so ter¬ 
rible as to admit of no aggrav«ation, and yet there is something 
worse behind—not to be sure in the doctrines themselves—worse 
is impossible—but in tlie melons by which they are propagated. 

Incredible as it may* appear, there is, it'seems, a clique of edu¬ 
cated and clever but wayward-minded men—the most prominent 
of them two clergymen of the Church of England —who, from, 
as it seems, a morbid craving for notoriety or a crazy straining 
after paradox—have taken up the unnatural and unhallowed task 
of preaching, in the press and from the pulpit, not indeed such 
open, undisguised Jacobinism and Jac^utt'ie as we have just been 
quoting, but—under the name of Christian Socialism^ —the 
same doctrines in a form not the less dangerous for being less 
honest. The first productions of this sect, or school, that at- 
tmeted our notice, were the periodical tracts (since collected into 
a volume) called ^Politics for the People^.* We are informed 
that the names of most of the contributors to this work are no 
secret smy more than their respective shares in it. But we shall 
only mention those of the Rev. Frederick Maurife and the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, who have aihxed their names to other 
publications which seem to us of similar character and prin¬ 
ciple?. Mr. Maurice, we understand, is considered the founder 
and head of the school, and it certainly adds to our surprise to 
find the reputed editor of ‘ Politics for the, People,’ and the 
avowed author of other works, tiheolog;ical as well as tmlitical, of 
a still more heterodox character, occupying the Professorial 
Chair of Divinity in Kinfs College^ London.^ 

That the political movement of this party emanates directly 
from the French Revolution of 1848 is evident. The first num¬ 
ber of ^ Politics for. rile People, price 1^,’, was issued while Bouis 
Blanc and Albert Ounrier were still on the joint throne of the 
Luxembourg, and while the visionary ‘ Organisation of Labour,* 
and the practiedi amrehy of universal sufTiage, were fennenting in 

* Professor Maurice lias dep^tment of * Biblical Instruction * ia QveeitV 

VoIlMCf London, an for the intellectual improyetnarit of wvemesses } apd 

Mr. Kinsley likewise is, or ws>t die lectuicr on * Eiigtisb Literature’ |u 
same school. We gave>Boibe account of their lectures tliere in our Number fo? 

• >■ the 
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thp mind of the workinj? population of Paris, to an insanity which 
sitl weeks later it cost the blood of tens of thousand to abate—but 
not to cure. The Prospectus, attributed to the pen of Mr. Mau- 
j ric'*, says ;— 

‘ Tt is proposed in tips paper to consider the qtiestiona w hicli are most 
oeenpyinft our countrymen at the present moment, such as— [l.J The 
extension of the sutfrage; [2. ] Tlie relation of the capitalist to the 
labourer; [3,] What a (iovernmeiit can or cannot do to find work or 
pay for the poor.’— Politics for the People, p. 1. 

Our readers see that these proposj^tions,. as we have numbered 
thqm, are a mere Imnscfipt ol the proyrainpne of the French Pro¬ 
visional Crovernment—1. ‘Universal Suffrage;’ 2. ‘Organisa¬ 
tion of Labour;’ 3. ‘Tlie State guarantees work arid a livelihood 
by work to every man.’ 

The second article of the same number begins with a still more 
direct reference to France. 

‘ The three words that fonh the motto of the new French Republic 
arc—F uatebnity—Liberty—Equaeity. We shall hope to speak 
of each iu their turn.’—p. 2. 

Yes; and throughout the rest of the work they inculcate—under 
the emollient phrases of Christian love and charity, humanity, 
justice, sympathy, and tlie like—the doctrines of Socialism, os 
broadly in principle, though not so boldly in terms, as any of the 
Frpnch»visionarics. One large contributor, who writes under the 
pseudonym ol^Parsm Lot, is said to be Mr. Kingsley. His 
opinions are certainly to be traced in Mr. Kingsley’s acknow¬ 
ledged works. Parson Lot thus out-Herods both Louis BWe 
and the Chartists» 

‘ I am a radfcal reformer. * I am not one of those who laugh*at your 
petition of the 10th of April; I have no patience with those who do, 
. .. My only quarrel with th« Charier is that it does not go far enough. 
It disappointed me,bitterly when I read. It seeing a harmless 
cry enough; but a poor bald constitution'mongeriug cry as eves I 
heard. That French cry, “ Organisation of Labour,” is worth a thou* 
sand of it, and yet it does not go to the bottom by a mile.’—p. 28. 

There is a series of reports of a Mr. Scott’s Lectures om the De¬ 
velopment of the Principle of Sodalism in .France—of which tike 
main object, after defenoing atui oorroboiatiug Louis Blan^ is to 
show that' the same principle ia equally applicable, and in fact 
equally in progress, in England:— ^ 

' The experience of the adfantag^ of association will sOoa Ihid (H. 
Louis Blauc thinks) to a vohtutmf «m neceesititim- 

P-p. 89. * ‘ ‘ ^ ^ . 

And to this the Editor adds, that he has repiMed 

‘these 
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* these outlines of Mr. Scott’s lectures as a brief history of the deve¬ 

lopment of Socialism in France, and au illustration of the feeling in 
our country of the same want^" v/hich led them to those attempts at 
remedy/—p. 91. ^ 

We should not have taken the superfluous trouble of thus esta¬ 
blishing the identity of French and English Socialism, but for the 
strange spectacle of two clergymen of the Church of England 
coming forth as the apostles of a doctrine fraught with such ter¬ 
rible consequences, and—stranger and more lamentable still— 
attempting to invest these miserable delusions with the authority 
of Christianity and the sanction of the Gospel. 

The ‘ Politics for the People' failed. In the 11th weekly number 
the paj>eT boasts of having been as well received as its founders 

* had any right to expect, better than many of them expected’—but, 
with an inconsistency that jye find some difficulty in reconciling 
with veracity, it adds, * that it did not pay its expenses and pro¬ 
bably never would/ It lingered fin; a few numbers more and 
closed at the 17th with a plainer''avowal that it was a signal 
failure. In accounting—not, as it carefully distinguishes, ^apolo* 
gizing ’—for this failure it states— 

* ^ We are glad to my that yrehox^offended some men of all^pariiee: 
we intended to do it; and if we speak again shall do it again; we believe 
that honest, firm, free discussion is the proper safety-valve for excite¬ 
ment—that cordial sympathy with suft'erers is worth all the p^itronising . 
help in the world—that Christianity is a dream and a lie if there is 
not a language in which all men may be addressed as carrying the 
same evil nature, assharing tiic same deliverance from it/—p. l78. 

* Divested of its soft sawder the meaning of Hbis passage is syllo- 
gistieally thus. If the language of ‘Politics f®r the People’ 
be not acceptable, Christianity is a dream and a lie. But it is 
not acceptable —ergo -J c ‘ * 

And then follows;— 

< ‘ We do not apologise for having refirred continually to the govern¬ 
ment of’ Goil in a way which we believe is as offensive to those who 
emit with these words, as to those who think they mean nothing/— 
p. 178. 

What these tatter words may themselves mean we do not precisely 
understand; but so., much is certain, that they and the whole 
publication are meant to be (pensive to those who cant about the 
govo^mment of God^ and that, if the writers are not to be indulged 
in being thus offensive^ ‘Christianitycis a dream and a lie/ They 
conclude by that the cause of their ‘^ignal^fiiilare’ 

has been, that they dm not preach ^their Socialism more wi^ly 
and more boldLy*r and thm we dare say is true^or, l^ij^ meu of 
education and ^ who hcvd stSXL sonsee measure to keep 

f with 
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with the world, they did not venture to push their doctrines to 
their full consequences;—while, therefore, they alarmed and dis¬ 
gusted those who think, they did*not sufficiently captivate the 
masses that esm only feel. 

These gentlemen will, no doubt, protest with all their energy 
and all their ingenufty—and they are well provided with both— 
that tlicy arc actuated by no motives but the pursuit of benevo¬ 
lence towards all classes, the tendercst charity for the poor, the 
most afiectionatc reverence for the divine volume. All that is, we 
admit, in their mouths, and we w^ll not^takc upon ourselves to 
say that it may not be in their minds also. ^ We do not pretend to 
have any measure for tne hallueimition of human intellects; but 
we can say that, whatever they may intend, the effects of what they 
do is in every view deplorable—dangerous for the rich, still more 
dangerous for the poor, and a perversion of Christianity, offensive 
alike to good sense, piety, and truth. 

They promised us that if they were * to speak again ^ they would 
take care to be again offensive ;—they have kejjt their word-—and 
in more attractive forms tlian this puny periodical—in novels and 
in sermons. 


In ‘ Alton Locke, tailor and poet,* the avowed work of Mr, 
Kingsley, we have all the morbid interest with which a clever Mnriter 
can invest the case so easily imagined of a youth endowed with 
genius and sensibilities above his condition, struggling through 
tlie trials, hardsj^ps, and miseries with which it requires little in¬ 
vention to surround him. Far he it from us to complain of- an 
honest, or even a stem anatomist, who dissects human nature hr 
sanitary purposes, or of the poet or the‘novelist who endeavours 
to touch the Iv^art, and soften and ^amend^ while he amu^ps^the 
•mind, with pathetic pictures of the natural ills that flesh is heir to. 
But it is a different thing Jto accumulate and exaggerate and add 
artificial grievances to those, na^al ills, and to do so for 4ach. 


purposes as are notoriously professed by the Socialist school^- 
that of cliarging all the guUt and miseiy of the world, not'^on 
their natural, to a. ax]^t irtemediabie causes, but 
against the political constitution ^ of society, which is espeeially 
fi^ed for ihp ptu^se of counU^ting thosenatuml, snd leptess- 
ing t^ose moral, j^hemselves loo certmm =4^ 

painful to ^eed wy^adyi^titiairif cd^wt fromiha^^^ 

Tlie theme Chartistiloiti^ts^ 


such langui|g< 
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tion, and all the diseases which the good time can and will prevent, 
which, as science has proved, and you^ the rich [thus apostrophised as 
the executioners] confess might be prevented at once. ... Is it not 
hard to men who smart beneath such things to iielp crying aloud— 
“ Thou cursed Moloch-Mammon take my life if thou wilt; let me di« 
in the wilderness, for I have deserved it; but these little ones —in 
mines and factories, in typhus-cellars and 'footing pandemoniums— 
what have they done? If not in their father’s cause, yet still in theirs, 
were it so great a sin to die upon a barricade ’—Alton Locke^ 
i. 71. 

We beg our readers to obsei'vo here the 7in-English menace of 
the ^harricade^ which reveails at once source of these doctrines 
and the end to which they point. They will also notice that this 
catalogue of horrors, imputed as the guilt of the richy is composed 
of items every one of which—as far as there is the slightest 
particle of truth in theni — has obtained notoriety by the 
efforts of the rich to force ttie remedies for them on the reluctant 
and often refractory poor. The statement is as utterly false in 
fact as it is nefarious in its import, ^^fhe same contradiction reigns 
through the whole book. Whatever of real honesty, charity, good 
sense, or good feeling the story evolves, is (with an almost, if not 
.quite,'single exception—an old Scotch bookseller) among the Rich 
—all the contrary qualities are amongst the Poor; and yet every 
page is full of the merits of the poor and of the follies and crimes 
of the rich. Of the taste and temper in which the author labours 
this point, as well as of his style, we hav^v an almost ludi¬ 
crous illustration in his everlasting sneers and sarcasms at every 
form of property and at all the business of the world, under 
the personification of Mammon —the single string of the mono- 
tonuus lyre—on which they harp with the hope cf sheltering and 
concealing their detestable principles under that misrepresentdd 
and misapplied Scriptutad ejg)ression.—Thou cursed Moloch- 
Mamniotr (i. 71).—‘ A sham gentleman, a parasite, a Mam-- 
i-nonite* (74).—Hopeless struggles against Mammon^ (137). 
— ‘The venal Mammonite* (155),—‘Serve God and Mammon 
at once’ (269).—‘Not Mammon but Venus’ (269).—‘Serve 
God and Mammon too’ (279).—‘Smooth things to Mammon' 
(281). — ‘ Codicils of Mammon's making ’ (305).— ‘ Matnmon 
triumphant in- iniquity’ (ii. 150). ^ Mammon^ the fiend, dc- 
vouringjthe masses* (152). Mammon^ ‘that accursed system 
of „ competition’ (155). — ‘Lowest embodiment of Mammon^ 
the money-gambWt*/ (l55).-^‘Tlje bane of Mammon' (156). 
‘ Read, thou self-&t3Siped Manmony a prophecy and a doom ’ (156). 
^ Mammpniti class’ (L65).-t--‘ T$btt Frankens^n. Man^ 

mon' ( 168 ).— Mamm&n with bis own weapons’ (259)*; 
‘ Serving MamitiSM dXkd myself’ (274).—‘ Enabling Jbfdmmon to 

drew 
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draw fresh victims to his den’ (276) —‘The hour of Mammmis 
triumph’ (285).—‘ Fight manfully the battle against Mammon* 
(285) —And so forth. 

There is hardly anything more'peculiar in this school than 
its combined penury of ideas and tautology of language. Never 
before did we meet two such Sosias as these two Socialists. 


Mr. Kingsley preaches a seimon; Mr. Maurice edits it, with a 
vindicatory preface. Mr. Maurice delivers a lecture; Mr. Kingsley 
edits it with a prefatory vinduation. Mr. Kingsley writes two or 
three volumes against Mammon —very ungratefully indeed, for, if 
it were not for Mammon, he could hardly have got through two or 
three pages. So Mi. Matirice, in a sermon Jireached early in the 
year dn the text ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammcn,’ repeats, 
with more propriety of place, no doubt, but with less originality 
and more passion, all the tailoi’s denunciations against the 
‘ worship of Mammon but the Professor discriminates even less 
tlian the tailoi what, exactly, it is that he denounces under that 
form of wolds. Tiie only distinct definition that wc find of what 
these writers mean by Mammon is that he is ‘ the Money Gad ’ 
—(p. 35). Do they mean then to abolish money?—It seems 
so, and, as a preliminary, all money’s worth, lYe have seen 
that Mr. Kingsley includes ‘merchandize’ as Mammonvte^ and 
Mr, Maurice’s sermon inculcates, that if a farmer is anxious 
about his ‘ crops ’—or, if ‘ work ’ is given to labourers, or if 
i servants ’• be hired. Mammon is at the bottom of all. Nor does 


either of them, as^ar as we have been able to understand them, 
ever attempt to distinguish between this ‘ demon worship of 
Mammon^ and a lawful and innocent possession and enjoyment 
of any degree of wealth or property whatever. By this confre- 
nient and elastic^pplication oT the term Mammon^ they confejund 
the use and the abuse of riches—the bad and unchristian spirit 
which our Saviour reprobatSd orrt the honest and profitable 
exercise of those energies and faculties which it has pleased,, 
God, not merely to endow us withal, but, to render necessary 
even to our animal esdstooog. We beg leave to ask these 
Reverend gentlemen, whether fbd acceptance of a Chaplahfa 
or a Professor’s salary is jMhm»fc»,f~"Whetbar the receipt 
of a tithe rent-charge is AfoSthtek I* it Afeewiep, to WWM; 
a coat?—-Is it A/ammfM to ji*y for it^-^Is it Mmmm, ^ 
the tailor to ,m^ it thtMt he kn^y foed a wifo and h^-a-dcntp 
children who i^btrot feed thpma^ee^ in^^L *dd 

they tneim by 

gical disquisition on toM 

nsbatwe im 
thnt» not Cbmeumtlht—for Ho dtMir 
vo^. m»x. Noi tsixxmu 
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will ineet and satisfy all the various complaints that they make 
against the influence of Mammon^ which are condensed in the fol¬ 
lowing vaficination put by Mr. Kingsley into the mouth of the 
most authoritative character in Alioiti Lo^e^ 


* The Babel tyranny of Borne fell, even as the more fearful, more 
subtile, and more diab()]ical tyram^y of Mammon shall fall ere long— 
suicidal—even now crumbling by its innate decay. Yes,—Babylon 
the Great—the commercial world of selfish competition, drunken with 
the blood ofGod^s people, whose merchandise is the bodies and honls of 
men —her doom is gone forth* And then—then—when they— ilw 
tyrants of the earthy rvho liv^d delicately with her, rejoicing in her 
Mns, the plutocrats ari^ the bureaucrats^ tlie money-changers and de- 
oourers of lahmr^zxe crying to tlie rocks to hide them, and to the hills 
to cover them from the wrath of Him who sitteth on the throne —then 
the Poor shall eat and be satisfied.’—ii. p. 295, 

And these ravings of rapine, blasphemy, and nonsense arc the 
epilogue—the moral, if we may so misuse the term, but, in short, 
the summary—of this manifesto of Kingsley-Maurician So¬ 
cialism ! 

Another novel, entitled ‘Yeast,' is from the same pen; and, in 
truth, is in its most remarkable feature a reproduction ol the other, 
^only that a poetital gamekeeper is substituted for a poetical tailor, 
and that the poetry, with which both arc pej/pered^ is still more 
incendiary. Take, for instance, a song, sung by a gipsy boy at 
u revel of discontented labourers 


* I seed a vire o* Monday night, ^ 

A virc both great and high; 

But I wool not tell you where, my boys, 
Nor I wool not tell you why. 

The varmer he came screeching out ^ 
To save un’s new brood mare, 

Zays I, You and your stock may roast 
Vor aught us poor ch^ps care.' 

And the chorus burst out— 

Hcf «’& a curse on varmerb all 
That toll and grind the poor, 

To .mp the fruit of all their works 
In for evermoor—r—-r! 


A Mind old dame came to the vire, 

Zo near as bhe could get; 

Zays; Here's a luck I was n't asleep, 

'^0 lose tills hlmed Iiett. 

Thejit’ rofe* u, of our tur^ii^ rights, 

Otir bits of chips and sticks, 

folks now eoarV titiir kandt 
warmer/ rich*. . 

' " Choro^ V dlic. riiutt pi 249. 
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It is in vain that the author of this poor but mischievous cxtn^ 
valance calls the fcelin<^s that ac'tuated the crowd ‘ferocious/ 
and that his hero seems to be ‘sickened’ at the scene: what is 
the sonsf, but a versification of thc'piinciples that all his writings 
^end to propagate—nay, of the very expiessions which he pro¬ 
duces amongst the excuses for the insuirectiou that Alton Lotke 
headed ?— 


‘ Blockheads! (says one of the speakers) to ^tand shivering here with 
empty bellies ! You just go down to the farm and burn the stacks over 
the oUl rascars head,’ 

‘ I’ve got no fire,’ says an old womin ; ‘ how can I give one and 
sivpence an liundred for cbals? and if 1 darefi bretik a hedge for a 
knitch of wood, they’d put me in prison/—li. p. 92. 


After some more such speeches, enforced by an equally inflamma/- 
toiy harangue from tlic author’s hero, the mob rush forward, 
bxeak into, pluiwler, and burn U) the gri>und the fanner^s 
liou&o, iumitnre, and ii(k-yaid, and thus avenge themsehes of 
the ^tyrants of the cur^/i’-^he ^ devourers of labour^ drunk with 
the blood of (Jod^s people* And that we may be in no doubt 
of the ultimate design of such publications, this, the crowning 
one, is entitled ‘ Yeast ’—a suggestion that it h meant to fermetd^ 
in the minds of the people and prepare tlxcxn to rise under the heat 
of the Socialist oven. May we not fairly ask the writers, who 
clothe such mischievous provocations in the oily phrases of peace 
' and charily and I)];otherly love, the same question that they asked 
the Chartists before they adopted them as allies:— 


‘ What is the use of brilliant language about peace and the majesty 
of order and universaHove, though it may be printed lu letters a foot 
lung, when it ruas in the samesteam with ferocity, railinff^ mad^one-^ 
eyed excitement f *— PoLfor the People, p, 29* 

But wc have a still *more*recet|t, more c|irect, more offensive 
adoption and exposition of these detestable doctrinations. 

In the spring of this year Mr. Drew, minUter of the district* 
church of St« John’s, Fipetoy^ Square, invited Mr. Kingsley to 
take a part in some ev^ng l^turea to be delivered in that churcdi 
in the months of J une and J ui^; this Mr. Drew did, as Professor 
Maurice states, ‘ because he hs4» he saich read a|td admired his 
books/ AccQTdi|D^ly, cm Stunlay evening the of June« Mt* 
Kingsley preached such a sernnm, that, as soon as it was c^ver, 

‘ Mr, Di^w stood up in the readibjg^dbsH,' enddeclared to the 
gregation that he of a 4% 


course was , 

a prefatory esitplahaSc^' 
Maunee, tii^^rnghr 
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Kinsley’s co-operation. We have not heard what answer Mn 
Drew has made to the charge of having invited, after having read 
their works^ the assistance of these gentlemen;—but no one will 
doubt he acted rightly and manfully in repairing his error at the 
earliest moment by his immediate condemnation of the preacher*)^ 
doctrines, which are, as our readers will see, nothing but a part, 
and a bad part, of the tenets of Mr. Maurice’s penny paper, and 
Mr. Kingsley^s not-worth-a^penny novels—the same subversive 
doctrines, inculcated in the same misrepresented and misapplied 
language of the Scriptures: thus— 

^ I assert that the business ^r which God sends a Christian priest in 
a Christian nation is to preach and practise liberty^ equality^ and bro* 
therhoody in f he fullest^ deepest^ widest^ simplest meaning of those three 
great words/— Sermon, p. 6. 

‘ If there was one expression of the Lord Jesus on that day which 
must have given hopo to the oppressed poor of Judea, and struck terror 
into the hearts of those who had been enslaving their countrymen— 
adding house to house and field to field,^ and making a few rich at the 
expense of many poor—it must have been the last sentence which he 
quotes of Isaiah, The spirit of the Lord has anointed me to pi each 
the acceptable year of the Lord/’ ... If thc^ Mords of the Lord of 
all the earth mean anything, my friends, they mean this: that fill 
^sysHms of society which favour the accumidatihn of capital in a few 
hands—which oust the masses from the soil which their mrefathers pos¬ 
sessed of old—which reduce them to the state of serfs and daydabourers, 
L'ving on wages and on which crush them down with debt, or in « 

any wise degrade or enslave them, or deny them a Vormanent stake in 
the oommonwealtb^ are contrary to the kin^om of God which Jesus 
proclaimed. . . . And therefore I bold it the duty of every Christian 
priest, upon the strength of that single text—even if the seme lesson diri 
not irin through the whole of Scripture from beginning to end—to lift 
up his voice like a trumpet and cry aloud as Ido now —** How hardly 
flhall they that have riches enter the kingdom of God I” Woe unto you 
that are full, for ye have receiv^ your consolation already I” **Woe 
juitoyau that add bouse to house and field to field, that ye may stand 
alone on the land till there be no room left!” Woe unto you who make 
a fiw rt^ 'to make many poor I Woe unto you that make mer^ 
chmdise out of ike needs of your brethren !’ 

TbusJScripture-—with the additional patches of the tailor, which 
our leadexa have nei failed to recognise—is wrested to downright 
Commum8ro**^^0t tlmro shall be no individual projjpuerty-^no 
capital—no merebandize—no daily labour—no wages—iri abort, 
no rich 1 these reverend expounders ha^ the grw 

to stop; .venture to promise what ^ey mean to iir* 

sinuate, and wW their dup^ hope ^ fit care about— 
that there shalk Ito ^ JPpon Ai^! no; under such a 
there wotdd he imlMm hut. Poor, and thb dniyeAsrPoot nothing 
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but brutes and savs^es, worse than the Foolahs or Ksquimauic, 
who^ ]*f not cursed with capital and wages, have at least some 
ideas of individual pioperty. And* we beg our readers to obseive 
^hat an invidious and reproachful use of the word * alms* is the 
only allusion made by .this candid expounder of our social system 
to the grand and comprehensive National Charity of neaxly siy; 
millions a-year, contiibuted by the richer fo the relief of the poor. 

We will not Insult the sense or feeling of our readers by cntei- 
ing into any argument to prove that Christianity is no such code 
of baibarism, nor the Sciiptures such a* mystical manual of 
plunder and disorgani/ation. We shall n«t stop to debate the 
theology of a church of which John of Leyden and Jack Cade 
arc i\\o fathers ; but there are one or two practical points of their 
teaching on which it i*? our duty to say a few words. The first 
is, that, next to the propagation Socialism, or, indeed, we 
shouhl rather say, as a prominent feature of it, their greatest 
anxiety seems to insult and. degrade the (Jhurch to which they 
belong, and to their pcrsonal*positious in which they owe by far 
the greater part of any effect they may produce. If Mi. Kingsley 
bad really been a tailor, the style and sentiments of Alton Locke 
would have excited li^e surprise or even notice; it is the strange-* 
ness and incongruity of the exhibition which creates by much uie 
larger share of its attraction. 

* The things themselves are neither new nor rare—« 

We woimler how the miscliief they came there.’ 


It is only as falling from the pulpit and the professorial chair 
that such trash could make any impression—could excite evefl 
curiosity; but no doubt cariosity and wonder are awakene^*by 
such a proem to a sermon as t£is:— 


^ The notion of tlie Christian jG^hurch is associated in the minds of 
inimy with the notion of priestcraft ud kingereft^ of the slavery of 
the intellect, persecution and tyranny; and it would be ridicttlem to^ 
demy that they have oaiuse enough for eoanecting the thought of it 
with those feanul sins of man against man. The history of thtrChnveh 
in every age is fiill of sad tales of the mm of the tmrgy against the 
people, ^‘—iiexinoni p. 1. , ^ 

He thtxs admits* we see* Hhe charge to its fullest ntent, eihd 
withoYil any exception^« All be eda adyanoe in the' 

way ef palurti]|!in s» to aSk^wlmdier »* r « ^ . c ^ 

< these tyrannies, of 

lings to the rich 4^ bowdrftd gOc^raandk 

the spirit of the 

■ :iii, Jf, ^ 

wimt 
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alreiabdy 
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liberty^ equality^ and fraternity^ in the fullest and deepest mean¬ 
ing of those three great words^ He goes on to say of the Clergy— 

‘ If you wish to know what the Church really is, you must put out 
of your lieaiis what tlie Clergy of this iime^ or the Clergy of any otlier^ 
particular time, may happen to say it is. . .• Let tlic Clergy for 
the time being, or the laity eitlier, be what they will—ay, let them 
be what tliey will^Iot them be as tyrannical^ luxurious^ bigoted^ 
ignorant^ careless as they may—those ihiee great God-given iaets—the 
Bible, l^ptism, and the Supper of the Lord—will witness against 
them and witness fot Xlih people* —p. 12, 

And this denunciation of the Clergy ii made, as we have said, 
without any- limitation, any point of exception, unless, indeed, 
when at the close of the sermon he says there is 

^at least one man who has s^’akened from tlie luxurious and selfish 
dreams of his youth’— • 

meaning, of course, not good Mr. Drew, who was sitting under 
him and wondering, as well he might, ^ what manner of man be 
harl got there,’ but his own excellent self, 3fr. Charles Ktngslcy, 
y«n., Rector of Eversley. 

• After this exhibition of the opinions preapbed by Mr. Kingsley 
and editetl with an eulogistic preface hy Mr. Maurice, wo may 
be excused from quoting the similar and hardly more scandalous 
libels against the Clergy and the Church which in their other 
works are put into the mouths of imaginary cLuracters; and all 
this forsooth under the insulting pretence of Christian charity. 
We feel justified in calling it a pretence, because we have a 
definition of real charity, which, eloquent aAd admirable as it is 
for ifll occasions, happens to afford U most oppor^me and striking 
contrast to that of the Rector of Eversley 

^ Though I speak with the tokgues'of men and of angels, and have 
not charityf 1 am as sounding brass. Charity suifereth long and is 
kind. Charity mvieth not. Charity rawUcth not itself—\n uo^ 
puffed doth not behave itself tms^mly —is not easily provoked— 

thmksA no eeiir^^areth all things* 

The authority that we quote had also his three groat morde-^ 
not thSse of Mr, Kingsley’s Republican gospel-—the French 
Constitution—but ^ faith, hope, and charity; and/ he adds, ^ riic 
greatest of these is charitybut not assuredly such sour and cen¬ 
sorious charity Kingsley deals in. To wl^oin also, as tve 

have got into text^ we beg leave h> reconmend^S anore acqurite 
study of admirablf^ view that St. Peter ^os and 
of om social,duUes^that all should submit thotn^ifelves fo 
ordinances gd the Kiiqf—love en^|ber-t- 

that servants Mmuiti' be subject id ina8ters-«^*-exid1tha|,^^^ ’ free, 
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liberty shovld not be need as a cloak for maliciousnessi —1 Peter 
ii. 13-18. 

There is also anotlier point jvhirh we cannot refrain from 
exposing to, as we expect, very general disapprobation—tb<* 
irreverent famiiiaiity with which this school afTocts to treat those 
divine and holy per^naj^^es for whom all tlie lestof the worhl 
have certain conventional iurms of respect. Foi example—in Mr. 
Kingsley’s sermon wc find our Saviour introduced as— 


‘ a poor young man^ the son of a village girl^ professing to be 
the Son of (tod—one with the Alnnghty*Fatli€r of heaven and 

eartli.7 %ia stiang^ man^ goin^ i**to one of the rhurtht^ of tke 

country vtllage in winch he uas b^rought up, asserts that the presence 
of the Lord ]£■ upon him to preach good news to the poos/—p- 7. 

Tliis is an imitation of Mr. Maurice, who tells us that— 

‘A society arose in tlie days of J^hilo which said it was the 
expansion and fultilment of the polity, the beuiiniiiigs of which are 
recorded in the llebicw histones.’— Mor. and Metaph. Philosophy^ 
p. 236. • 

This ‘ society^ was Christianity^ and days of Philo ’ arc a 
Mauriidan version ol the Christion era. 

Then he adds,— 

^ > * 

‘ A teacher who had lately become one of the officers of that society 
was accused,’ &o. &e .‘ that witness was stoned,’ &c. 


A^irain;— 

‘ Another Jew,'%ho was present at his death and took a part in it, 
shortly incurred the hatr^ of his countrymen by tnvitmy heatfieti 
citizens of Coiinth, Bphe<ms, and Thessaloiiica to become members^/ 
the soeisty which h^dieen commenced in Palestine,* &c. 

And again 

< Finally, an aged Galilean fisherman .... saw a dty descending 
out of heaven,’ &c. * • ^ 

Our readers will appreciate boA the taste and decorum of this 
mystical mode of investing St. Stephen, St. Paul, and St. Johft 
with the Socialist livery, in a work af^ting to be a * History 
of Philosophy; ’ and who, we will ask, professiqif not merely 
Cbristiaoity bot deoency who but one of the same school 
—^wottld have takeu the oppoifipmty of a boat-race beirf^een two 
colleges in Cambridge to pot Into print a phrase as ;~<- 

‘ that d****d^tuM' ? {Alton Lockcy L 188.) ' 

He makes, hadeed, as he d6m widt tb^ inoenditay semg, <tt ntrik* 
ward attempt 'to ptdlUfe tms outA^ by hioti% th^ dv'eh 
infidel tmU^ disai^rovbd'ofdt As ^ypocritteil 

and lotUe sjfcnte whifeU-j-thottoh ihe aA as 
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and not on the imaginary character to whom he has attrihuted the 
odious combination of words. 

It is a greater anomaly in our present state of society than any 
that these pretended reformers have as yet produced^ that the 
religion and morals of the country should be in any degree com¬ 
mitted to such teachers; but our moie iirimediate com^em with 
them is to awaken the minds of both the Government and the 
country to the additional proof which they afford of the variety 
and extent of the deceptions and exertions by which Socialism is 
propagated amongst and to warn them that this poisoned chalicx* 
with which England originally, we believe, disordered Fiance, has 
been, since the February Revolution, returned to our own lips, with 
such additional strength and venom, that we fear, as we said at 
the outset, that the battle preparing between society and the 
Socialists in France concerns us as certainly as them—though, 
perhaps, somewhat more remotely. The interval which we shall 
probably have between their experiment and our trial maj, if well 
employed, save us ; although we caohot doubt that large masses 
of the people have been profoundly corrupted—not by such weak 
masters as Maurice and Kingsley, who reach but a short way 
down, but by thousands of deeper, more intelligible, and inoie 
j>Tactical organs of disaffection and sedition. Lot us not flatter 
ourselves that, while committees of foreigners, congregating in 
London, are agitating and disturbing to their inmost recesses 
all the nations of the Continent, the samc^^irt of intrigue 
and influence is not working, both directly and by contagion, on 
our own population. The fact is notorious and indubitable, 

Tills danger is clearly developed in the very able Report of 
Mr.'Tremenbeere, which, though especially conoeiapung the mining 
districts, contains most valuable and, we regret to add, most fearful 
information as to the disposition of woirking classes in general. 
We earnestly recommend this Report to tlie consideration of all 
{hose who may be disposed to inform themselves accurately of 
the state of the country. We can only find room for one or two 
extracts, from which, however, our readers will easily infer how 
great the danger is, and how peculiarly culpable are the writings 
with which we have Just occupied so much of their attention 


^ Theie have ip all times a certain class of periodicals of a low 
grade circuktlhg utoOgst tti^ poor, conveying to their'minds the ^orst 
doctrines, and them with a distrust of the institutlomi of 


and « 


'oiMity tigaiiMt tbose abpv4But tlie 
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‘ It would be unwise to treat lightly the pos*,ible effect of writings of 
this ciiaractcr, especially as so many of them present themselves to the 
miii^s of the working classes with the elaim of being exclusively thnr 
friends, and their only £iitbful and sound advisers; and are conducted 
•with an ability quite c.ipable of making them attractive. Such appeals 
to the pride, thejeahusy, the lupidity, the tll-ficlings of human nature, 
find ready access to the minds and passions of tlio ilUinfuimed, and to 
all who are sufiering in any way either fiom the injustice of others, 
from misfortune, or from their ow n vices. ... A period of excitement 
might bring to light the fact that the poison liad been widely and effec¬ 
tively disseminated, and the objects of its (propagators attained in 
endangering the peace oj s^etg.' —pp. 29, 30^ 

The mysterious and sudden but well-organised attack on Ge¬ 
neral Hayiidu at Barclay’s breweiy last year was # slight, but 
most significant, indication of ioreign influence and discipline 
even amongst our own people, whey no one a jiriori could hav e 
siispct ted their existence ; and if the Great Exhibition has brought 
considciable masses ot the continental nations into (loser inter¬ 
course with ours, let us not? be blind to the fact that we must 


accept together whatever of good or cv il the contact may produce. 
Tlie foreign revolutionists, to whom the picsent state of our law 
affords not merely a personal asylum, but the means of disturbing 
their native cxiuntrics, do not content themselves with that indul¬ 
gence. Tliey announce that their mission is the overthrow of all 
existing Governments. ‘ La Voix du Proscrit '—a journal published 
in London by Ledru-Rollin and his friends, Kibeyrolles, ex-editor 
of the R6forme, and Delescluse, ex^Comnismire in the Dipartenusnt 
du Nord, all men of the highest consideration in their party—docs 
not conceal the umversality of their designs. After threat¬ 
ening their French antagonists with the vengeance of the, ulti¬ 
mately irresistible Republic—the Red one—‘it insultingly asks 
them— • • ^ 

* If by emigration you should happen to escape the^f severities of 
the H^ublic, where—in to/iat country, will you hide your guilty h^s V 

This question, be it observed, is dated from Jdmdon, where tW 
questioners are enjo^ng an asylum, which they go on to warpt 
their adversaries will, by the time that their turn comes, hav6 
ceased to exist, fur it is announced tiiat— 

* 1852 UsKBA jtk nnnumvB tt oMiUnAUE des 

Thones.’ , ' ’ 

who thus 

and no o^er resource wjilw^aiiido 


. V 
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this denunciation concludes with a pen'ersion of the Gospel 
worthy of Mr. Kingsley :— 

* The remnants of feudality hnd of usury [Mamnion\ shal] vanish 
before the King-People —the King- Workman. The Sovereign-People, 
like Me *Sbn qjjf ilfan, propkesied his own B£SubrisC'TION —1852* 
will witness his ascension V 

In the face of this menace, we venture to think that there is a 
body of good sense in this country, a rational as well as tradi¬ 
tional attachnirat to our ancient political and social institutions, 
that, under the guidance of^ a wise, honest, and resolute Govern¬ 
ment, would be stropg enough to resist, and, whether with or 
without an actual stru^le, overcome the revolutionary nioveiivenf. 

But what ^prospect have we of a wise and honest and resolute 
Government, willing and able to grapple with such a danger ? 
Ay, there’s the rub ! Witlj the anxious view which we take of 
our internal conditiem, it grieves us to be forced to admit, tluat 
not only have we little hope, but that our most immediate fear is 
from the Government itself. We will say nothing of its antece¬ 
dents; we will not reproach it with having promoted to high 
dignities in the Church and important offices in the State persons 
Ip^wn—and, we believe, only known—for their connexion with 
the Fevolationary party. We will not rccapltuhite instances of 
their successive surrender of every constitutional point that 
their democratic allies have-chosen to attack. We know tliat 
a weak Government, and, above all, one that owes its cleva^ 
tion to popular faction, is forced, as the price of precarious 
power, to follow out indiscreet and dangerous engagements, 
abd^to reward discreditable associates, to irbich and to whom 
their, poverty and not their will assents. We are<prepared to see 
Stfch a Government living by shifts and expedients; but we 
confess that, after all we had |een of their weakness and indis¬ 
cretion, we did not expect that after the example, the warning— 
may say the menace the French Revolution, we 

should find the Ministers of a Monarchy less conservative, less 
anxious for the monarchical principle, than even the Ministers of 
the Republic of the Barricades. Ever since the sudden and wild 
adoption of univeifsl suffrage in France, and in spite of its unex¬ 
pectedly annmjsttius end even salutary result in constitudng an 
Assembly fdmids of order and property, the extension of the 
atiffrage baa heoottie .more decidedly the ohjecst of the English 
r^mblicans. UM t%lS; watchword of all the^Socisdlsts^ firom the 
mystical Matudjea to- thSk^beastly .of 

well-street Ud whose name IS legiom Bpt althoO|[h 

the first apenl^pSi^bf universal si|ffVa|^ was so^ it 

exhibited its so soon and so stron^y ^at the veiy 

AssemUy 
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Assembly to which it gave birth has found itself forced to ampu¬ 
tate it to full one half of its extent; and the struggle that is now 
going on in France is less whether tb have a President or a King, 
who sliall be either, than for the maintenance or icpcal of the 
electoral law of the 31sjt of May : that is the leal question, to which 
all tlie others are, in tiuth, secondary; and till we sec whether 
universal suffiage wins the day—as nobody doubts that, if the 
sword does not intervene, it must—it is idle to conjecture what is 
in resoivc for France and the world, and paiticulaily that portion 
of it wliu h—like this country—^is w^thm the imme^ate reach of 
her influeilce. » « 

And it is at this moment—this awful moment of doubt—while 
not monaxthy only, but e^en republics, are trembliflg before an 
invading democracy, that JL^rd John Russell has had the weakness, 
oi the lashncss, to announce—contrary, we conscientiously believe, 
to his own convic^tions—contraij, wc know, to his own declara¬ 
tions when he proposed the Reform Bill—contrary to las subse** 
quent ‘ finality’ pledge—ancf contrary, in our view of the matter, 
to his sworn duty as First Minister oi the Crown—a new Jtevolvtion 
—his own strong and prophetic expression w'hen declining, 
some years since, to submit to some extension of the suffrage 
which he now volunteers to propose! Tliis fatal menace— 
fatal to the ministry if not executed—fatal to the monarctiy if it 
is—was thrown out, as it is said, without the sanction of the 
Sovereign or tbcaconcert of his colleagues, for no better reason, 
and with no higher motive, than to i^lp him through a paltry 
party scrape; to rally, on a pinching vote, a few Radicals Iwkjo 
his standard; or, ii^he should faU in doing that, and be turned 
Out of office, CO leave behind him a mine to at his |utare 
opportunity exploded und» the seats of hia successors* He 
did not tell us wbat his msasur^ was to be. We cannot blame 
jiiiQ—for wre are convinced he did not know himself* It would 
depend cm events. If he found that he was to be ousted, his 
measure would be finrmidable; the miite that was to blow up 
bis enemies would be full charged. If, hom|M^ as has bam 
pened, he should have to redeem his pledgPW Minister, m 
would, and now probably wfll, endeavour to do it at ibe cheapest 
mte ;-^aKtd be may, pevbaps; tiy to cmtoeidfvicnEnilmQttM and due 
country, and perhaps even mm himsidl^ the ^ger of h&e 
prmciple'by the apparent imnkf end 
But t^ain, ihai drljU depMdUm^^ as|>eei«r parlies at 
Odbr mofloeat ^bem^he isfosaedbd tafe 

S mxse he poedpe % Mm; 

ween hb Badfesl 

If we ^ John 
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has not taught him the difficulty of reconcilii^ the democratic 
action, even as it now exists in the House of Commons, with tlic 
constitutional power of the Crqwn, we still more wonder that be 
does not sec in the aspect of the party that he means to propitiate^ 
that his attempt will only raise that difficulty into an absolute 
impossibility, and that any step which ho ifiay take in that diicc- 
tion must tend to revolution. The last number of the West¬ 
minster Review, the most accredited organ of a not inconsidciable 
section of his supporters, tells him this in plain and no roiupli- 
mentary language. J^irst, it asserts that Lord John himself, 
though it admits him to be *'on tbc whole the most capable of the 
Whig leaders,’ is alreaily notoriously incompetent 

^ to the arduous part of a Minister of England. In Lord Grey’s 
Government he received a stAvrdinaie apwintnient commensurate with 
his talent. Before Sir Robert Peel t iie nwle Lord was always obliged 
to succumb ; on hxm he was glad to lean for support and guidance; and 
from the blundering and vacillation we have witnessed in the (late] 
session we are able to judge of the unaided strength as well of Lotd 
John himself as of his immediate colleagues/-— W, Jt. cix. 488. 

* Boastful vanity’—‘presumptuous claims’—‘stubborn and 
supercilious spirit’—‘imprudent and unstatesmanlike meddling' 
blind bigotry ’—‘ profound ignoiance ’—‘ utter futility ’—and 
‘guilty temerity,’—are the qualities attributed to the godfather 
of the first Reform Bill—with possibly something of personal feel¬ 
ing, and which we therefore should not repeat, ^ut for the impor¬ 
tant consequence they suggest—that even such a minister is not 
only endured but suppuited on the prospect of what lie is 
estpected to do for the cau$e of radical reform. The pretence of 
the present ministry to office „ 

‘ had become a by^word of scorn and reproach, and at length, when 
its exclusion and party annihilation seemed imminent, fozth conies Lord 
John Russell with a promise of a New Reform Bill for the year 1852. 
‘^Keep tike in office/’ he in effect says, “ till that time, and I will 
yourby a laim and liberal measure of reform/’ . . , 
The reformers of the House of Commons have yielded themselves up to 
tiiat reasoniiig/‘^/6. 


And it then proceeds to express more than suspicion of the 
sinOeriiy of the^tnitiiaters, and prophesies (as wc have also 
suggested) that the measure of his reform will be id exact pro* 
portion to the danger of being di^^ed—^if the danger be great he ^ 
will be desperate—if *^all he will enfleavour to evade the plodge^^ 
Wc are thenlcd, and we hope Lord John maV be led, to.consiw 
what measure wiU be Iwrgeand tibcml enou^ 

lopginge* Qt tmt ddca not 

Out tte 
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most immediate improvements to which he nnd his party—or, as 
he calls it, the country—look:— 

‘ When the House of Commons sh&ll become, as we anticipate %i 
soon muU^ the complete and accurate expression of the national will, 
the next step of our history becomes inevitable. The narrow interests of 
the nobles as representefl by the House of Peers will be found directly 
opposed to those of the country at larije. If this difference of Interests 
should induce the peers to exercise obstinately the veto which the 
constitution gives them upon the deliberations of the Legislature fscil. 
the Commomlf steps will be immediately taken to deprive them of 
this obnoxious privilege. Just as the two IIoiTses were able to silence 
for ever the veto of the Kisg, and reduce it to<«n empty form—so will 
the predominant power of the Commons extinguish this obstructive 
prerogative of the peers/—/A. 502. • 


Wc do not quote this passage for either its reasoning oi its 
history—it is manifestly very deficient in both. It admits the 
constitutionality of a power that it proposes to destroy, and talks of 
the regal as an empty foyn, it being in fact and in the writer's 
own view no form at all —but, if he will, an empty right^nevoT 
of late exeicised in that foim. He himself elsewhere admits 
that botli those vetos really, though rovcrtlj", existed—that of 
the Lords being preliminarily exercised in the House of CoiUr* 
mens, and that of the Crown in both Lords and Commons; so 
that direct collisions between the three |gcat powers of the state 
were either avoided or mitigated: but if the House of Commons 
is to be a full, cofhplete, and entirely independent expression of 
the will of the People, it is evident that, if we axe to have anything 
like the British Constitution, the Lords and the Crown must also 
be railed upon to exercise their equally independent authority. 
But we only notice this to slTow the inconsistency of the wAtei/s 
views and statements, for in point of fact we entirely agree witK 
him that, whenever the Hothe oi Commons shall he what the 
writer understands by ‘ the complete expression of the natimia^ 
will,’ the delibmutive and legislative veto of either the X^rds or 
the Crown will become—not an empty form, but—a nonowtenc^ 
and the Crown and the Peerage will become as nonexistent as 


their veto. , , 

Lord John Russell may le^n the ^e lesson it 
but more popular teacKers jlhan iMfrtewis in the 
Review/ 'la a 

lished, with a >^*017 
refoym ^ ^ ^ i ‘ ^ 
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it in the pres&t House, and in ttie face of the aristocracy, [f the 
measure is not complete —if it does not carry with it full justice to the 
indttSiriuMs classes—it will then be the duty of the people to insist upon 
a more thorough bill. If t.lie f^eeple are true to themselves, we sliall 
have, in our next year’s Almanack* to record tlie triumpii of—reforii; 
in onr representative sj^stem. That will be t!»e first step in bringing 
about in Church and State.* — The* People*s Alma7iuck for 

1852. 


And in a popular and extensively circulated newspaper of the 
Reform party we find still plainer speaking:— 

* Lord John Russell'said Irist session [in announcing his measure] 
that, “ whatever exten»jou of the sufFrage,was given must be compa¬ 
tible w'ith the existence of an hereditary monarchy, an hereditary 
aristocracy, anti the Established Ciiurch.” Now, as for the hereditary 
monarchy, we say nothing ; but this we do say and know, that, if uni¬ 
versal sijftrage became the law of the land, the hereditary aristoermy 
would be sufept axoay^ and th^ Church Pstablishinent would be anni- 
hilaied* — Reymdds^s Newspaper^ 21 Sept. 1851. 

And we find in another weekly peTiodical, one of the most re¬ 
spectable of its class, called ‘The Worknian^s Friend and Family 
instructor/ a form of petition which it proposes sliouhJ be uni¬ 
versally signed (altering one point to the taste of the locality) and 
^presented to the House of Commons at the opening of the 
ensuing session:— 

‘Humbly sfaoweth, 

‘ Tliat it had been announced by the First Lordqf the Treasury, that ’ 
it is the inteution of the Government, this se^on, to bring in a bill for 
the Extension of the Franchise;. 

» ‘ That in the opinion of your Petitioners—a^er the high hopes ex¬ 
cited in the breast of the nation—anything short of— Household Suf- 
frag6. Universal Suffrage, as the case ^ay be —will greatly disappoint 
the majority of non electors, and beget feelings of distrust and discon¬ 
tent, which mi^t be dangerous ^ the ^fety of society; 

‘That your Petitioners trust that this, their claim for justieCy will 
rr^ive tmt due consideration which the fairness of the dmand and 
the promise of Her Majesty*s Prime JIfintster lead them to expect.’-— 
VoL vu. No. 90, S^t. 1851. 

Thus, then, ‘ Her Majesty'*s Prime Minister ’ is put ftuward as 
the instigator of a new * Revolution/ by wliich the ^hereditary aris¬ 
tocracy and Chufch Mstctblishmeni are to be swept away^ aud the 
‘ hereditary monarchy ^a matter fiv future consideration when 
theiOther two im^tudcais annikilated^ 


This, then, is what Lord John Rassell->-rmid we gb eydn 
Ugher-r^tbis is whal jhe QunaN to loo^ to tjiie inl^t 
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If, m tlio present state of the world, tlie Minister of the Crown— 
who is already unabh' to manage the pojiulur constituencies— 
shall jmipose any extension of ihe^snffrayCy vfc Ixdievo that it 
will 1)0 a fatal and irretrievable move down what M, Guizot has 
•just!} rliararterized as the ineline of democracy —or, in other 
words, towcirds the oi^ierini(‘nt of a British republic. 

Wc have already stated stronj^ly our points of hope and resist¬ 
ance ; they are powerful, l)ut they will be weak, and, at all 
events, ineffectual, if the authority and influence of the Crown be 
thrown into the adverse s(‘ale. There will be found, no doubt, 
some brave old l^np^lish spirits who*will s^ill hope a^lust hope, 
and endeavour to proteef the Ciown even^pahist itself; but the 
majority of even the well-wishers of monarchy wil^ not be very 
forward to incur the troulde, the risk, and the ridicule of l}ciDg 
more royalist than the Sovereign herself. If her Majesty sees 
her own interest and that of her soif and her family in the same 
light that \^p—and, w'o presume, the majority of mankind—do, 
and shall forbid her iiiinistejs to begin a Revolution, the end of 
which it is fearful to look at, yet hardly possible to doubt—if, 
we say, the august Mother of the Prince of Wales shall take Iter 
stand against any further encroachment of democracy on the 
(Constitution—the country, we have no doubt, would stand gladly 
and gallantly by her. But if a ministry, in the desperation of 
cither spite or weakness, sliall be permitted to abuse the name 
and influence of the Crown to forward revolutionary reform, God 
lielp all—prince^or people—who have anytiiing to lose by a 
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ERRATUM ^IN OUR LAST NUMBER, p. 228. 

The account we f^ave of the affair at St. [Philip's, Birmiugham, iu onr last number 
w<ie. as we stated, derned fiotn the * Kcclesiologiat * of June, l^e dates not having 
been Ihcie given, we supposed that they were very recent, but we tliid from the 
original correspondence since published that the Bishop of Worcester's decision was 
delivered on the 3Uth of last November, and therefore not, as we lud been led to 
supiMwe, subsequently to the address of the Prelates from l^mbeth. ^ We must sdd 
that we have been surprised to find nurselvesmisuiiderstood on a moie important point. 
Wo were at pains to gward mirselvet against bemg supposed to impute Fuseyism 
either to the Rector of St. Philip’s or to his Diocesan { and ase at a loss to conceive 
bow oui language sliould ba\e been roisunderstood^wetdexred exclusively to one e|ie* 
ciol innovation; which we are glad'^ghm has been now abandoned. 







